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CHAPTER 

Roth as regards antiquity and merit, the first Ro- 
mance of Travel we possess is the ^Odyssey of 
Homer. Many incidents related by succeeding 
travellers, or by the ancient writers, may be clearly 
traced to the voyages of the adventurous and wise 
Ulysses, as sung by the greatest of poets ; and in 
several instances the chain of connection is length- 
ened through two thousand years, and brought 
down to the voyagers and travellers of the four- 
teenth century of our era, when we shall find 
credulous voyagers relating as facts several of. the 
marvels which Homer sang of. But as there ex- 
isted strong men before Agamemnon, and wise 
men, and adventurous, before Ulysses, so w-ere 
there bold explorers of the earth and seas before 
the time of ... / ' 

^‘AThe blind old man of Scio's rocky isle;” 

utid although not so much as titeir names is re- 
corded, and scarcely a hint remains of tiieir tiavels 
and adventures, we may safely conclude that they 
were well known to Homer, and were pressed into 
the service of the poems of that immortal bard* 

VOjL. I. B 
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More than this, we may assume that many of these 
marvellous stories were old and venerable when 
Homer took them up and moulded them into his 
curious system of cosmography. Whatever ex- 
isted of the sort was sure to attract the notice of 
the poet ; and, perhaps, the greater part of it was 
communicated to him viva voce, upon tradition, or 
by some far-sailing mariner of Greece, or Asia 
Minor, or some one of the many isles of the iEgeau 
Sea, who had seen much that he could not compre- 
hend, and who had heard more which was still 
more marvellous, from the people of the East 
among whom he had been. In every ease, we be- 
lieve, there was some foundation of truth in the 
wonders related, and for a long time unhesitatingly 
believed. In truth, the imagination of man can do 
little more than exaggerate existing things, and 
make a strange combination of the true and tlie 
real. Jn the wildest and most creative liights of 
fancy we find this grotesque and startling combi- 
nation of things natural and existent. Tliis prin- 
ciple is to be traced in those creatures of tho 
imagination, centaurs, satyrs, syrens, mermaids, 
grifhns, dragons, and the like. Take the monsters 
to pieces, and you find that their several parts be- 
long to some real and well-known creature. It is 
only by the incongruous union of these parts* that 
the monster is made up, and that imagination 
of man is displayed in the creation of it. 

Of late years several ingenious writers in Ger- 
many and in France, as well as in England, have 
taken up some of our most popular stories, which 
are found current in the most distant and different 
parts of the world, have described their identity or 
very close reseiiiblance, and have attempted to as- 
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certain tltc mode in which they have been trans* 
mitted from age to age and from country to coun* 
try* These gentlemen have proved very satisfac- 
torily that all these tales liave a remote origin ; 
but we think that they have failed whenever they 
have essayed to hx that origin in any one period 
or country. The genu of all things is hidden and 
uadiscoverable. These tales, we believe, grew up 
by slow degrees, and were not made (not even the 
simplest of them) by one mind, and at once. Many 
of them, being in^e up of elements, or feelings, 
or principles which must exist wherever man exists, 
may have had separate and distant origins, and 
may have grown up at one and the same time, or 
at different periods, in various countries, without 
there liaving been any need of transmission from 
one country to the other. 

But, to follow the clue which has been offered ; 
some of our nursery tales, and some other pleasant 
fictions wliich are proved to have been popular in 
England for many years, and wliich seem to bear 
a thoroughly English character, have been traced 
to Germany, to France, to Italy ; from Italy to 
Egypt and Palestine, or to Persia, and then from 
those eastern countries to India or to other coun- 
tries of the remotest Orient ; and there inquiry has 
stopped from want of the means of properly pur- 
suing it farther. If the inquiry could be pursued, 
it might possibly be found that the tales confidently 
set down as being of Indian origin had previously 
existed in Thibet, or Cashmere, or Nepaul, or 
Tartary, or Siam, or Pegu, or China, or in some 
other country near to or even remote from India. 
And could their absolute ori^ be fixed even 
then? Do we not, in "" pursuing these origins, 

b2 
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hunt after a ^shadow ? Was there not a reftux 
>vell as a finx ? Of two storias found in Egypt , or 
Arabia and in India, might not Egypt or Arabia 
have exported the one and imported the oth^? 
Some of the incidents in the voyages of Ulysises, 
related by Homer, who never saw any other sea 
than the confined Midland Sea or Mediterraimn, 
bear a close resemblance to some tliat are related 
by Oriental writers, or are current in the traditions 
of the inhabitants of the islands which stud the 
Indian Ocean, who never saw the Mediterranean, 
or knew of the existence of that sta. Most of 
these Oriental travellers’ tales seem to be of a re- 
mote and indisputable antiquity. There is nothing 
to })rove either that they were borrowed from the 
Odyssey er. tlie older Greek legends, or that the 
Odyssey and those more ancient relations were 
borrowed from them. As an hypothesis, howjsver, 
the latter process, or the borrowing of the Greeks 
from the Orientals, may be plausibly supported. 
Tiie flow of ideas and of civilization w4is for long 
ages from the to the West, and not, as is now 
the case, from the West to the East. In Homer’s 
days men looked to the regions of tlu* rising sun 
as the source of intellectual as well as of physical 
light : the wise men of the East were repute<l the 
wisest of all the sons of men ; and remoteness of 
distance not only lent ‘‘ enchantment to the view,” 
bnt threw a veil of mystery and awe over all things 
in, or connected with, the far Orient. In the ear- 
liest times of which we have any ac^couut, the 
Greek mariners and traders frequented the mouths 
of the Nile, where tliey trafficked not only with 
the Egyptians and Nubians, but also with the 
Arabs. At a very early period, apparently long 
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before the time of Homer, some of these Arabs 
had either opened a tra(ie by sea with India and 
the countries beyond India, or had received in 
their ports traders and navigators from those coun- 
tries, M lio brouglit to the Persian Gulf or to the 
Eed Sea cinnamon, cloves, and other spices, and 
other sorts of commodities that were the produc- 
tions 6f the Indian continent or isles, and that were 
not grown in any country to the west of the In- 
dian Ocean. This trade with the East, which was 
afterwards so widely extended by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, may not in these early ages 
have been very consideralde ; but it is quite cer- 
tain that it existed!. The materials still found in 
Egypt, that contributeil to the preservation of the 
muinniies, are some of them supposed to be Ori- 
ental.^ In fact several of these materials w^ere 
never grown in any other countries than India and 
the islands contiguous to it. It is conjectured that 
there w'as, even in these early times, a communi- 
cation between India and Asia Minor, and even the 
north-eastern parts of Europe, by land, and, by 
means of successive caravans, through Tartary or 
Persia ; but this was probably a very small trade 
compared with that which was carried on by see, 
and still less is known about it. As most of the 
Oriental nations have a strong antipathy to a ma- 
ritime life, and to anytliing like long voyages, and 
as some of the Arab tribes have been distinguished 
in all ages by their love of the sea and of an ad- 
venturous and wandering life, it has generally 
been thought that they rather went to the far P^ast 
themselves than received tlie ships of otiiCrs. 

♦ William Vincent, D. IX, Dean of Westminster ; Com- 
merce and Navigation of the Ancients in die Indian Ocean. 
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‘‘That the ATabiam were the teat navigators of 
the Indian Ocean,” says Bean Vincent, “ and the 
first carriers of Indian produce, is evident from all 
history, as far as history goes back ; and antece- 
dent to history, from analogy, from necessity, and 
from local situation,” Thus they would bring the 
rich Oriental commodities, the spices, the precious 
metals, which were purchased alike by the Pha- 
raohs of Kgypt and by King Solomon and the 
other monarchs of the Jews ; by the Phoenicians 
and by the Greeks of the coast of Asia Minor ; 
and by the Greeks who inhabited the islands of 
the iEgean Sea, and by those who dwelt iti Attica 
and in other parts of continental Greece in Europe. 
Being an imaginative people, and above all others 
fond of hearing tales and marvels recited, it could 
not but happen that these Arabians, besides im- 
porting goods from the far East, should also import 
many wild eastern tales. Their own adventures, 
too — ^their voyages of two or ' three or more years’ 
duration along the coasts of continents aiid vast 
and unexplored isles, must necessarily have fur- 
nished many romantic materials for narratives and 
descriptions ; and if travellers in all ages have been 
considered prone to exaggeration, how must the 
case have stood with people at once go imaginative, 
so passionately fond of the marvellous, and so igno- 
rant of the great laws of nature? 

Though not unanimous, most recent Arabic 
scholars seem to agree in giving a comparatively 
modern date to the authorship or compilation of 
the Arabian Nights^ Entertainment, or The Thou- 
sand and One Nights. Mr, Lane, the last, and, in 
fact, the first and only real translator of that ines- 
timable collection of eastern tales, thinks it most 
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probable that the work was not commenced earlier 
than the last quarter of the fifteenth century of 
our era, and that it was completed before the ter* 
mination of the first quarter of the next century, 
soon after the conquest of Egypt by the Osmanlee 
Turks, which happened A.©. 1517. But Mr. l<aiie 
adds that most of the tales contained in the collec- 
tion ire doubtless of an older origin^ and many of 
them founded upon very old traditions or legends ; 
that he does not regard the work as original or as 
the first of its kind, ajid that many of the tales 
wliich it contains are doubtless of very different 
and early origins. In truth, nearly all the mate- 
rials of some of them, and especially of that Arabic 
Odyssey the Voyage of Sind bad the Sailor, were 
probably current in parts of Persia, in Arabia, 
and in Egypt, in the ninth century of the Christian 
era, if not much earlier. 

The tale which the lively and inventive Greek 
received from tlie imaginative Arab was not likely 
to lose any of its marvellous properties in the 
Greek’s translation and transmission. From nar- 
rations like these Horner drew many of his notions, 
both historical and geographical. The Ethiopia 
of the Father of Poetry is a region with limits very 
different from those of the regions that were after- 
wards classed under that name. In Homer it is a 
remote and mysterious and awful region extending 
all acmss the Soutliern Seas^ and in whose centre 
the earth-shaking Neptune holds his court. 

** Ncpltme, tremendous o’er the boundless main 1 
Rever’d and awful ev’n in heaven's abodes, 

Ancient and great 1 a god above the gods I” * 

• Pope's Version of the Odyssey. 
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It is from Ethiopia that NeptniJe ’Strides when he 
has work to perform, and it is to that ever happy 
clime that he returns when his work ia over. W e 
have the testimony of Strabo to prove that all 
those nations were accounted Ethiopians by the 
early Greeks wlio lived upon the Southern Ocean 
from east to west. Somewhere within tliese limits 
lived the wiscvst and justest of mankind, the favou- 
rite of the ^oils, in a most happy elinie^ W'here the 
inclemency of the seasons and grief and woe were 
never known. 

After Homer, as before his time, the Greek ma- 
riners continued to fre<|uent the Jove-descendetl 
JSile;’* and curious travellers and philosopl»ers in 
search of knowledge took tlie same course, to drink 
in 'wisdom as at a fountain head. These Greeks 
visited Egypt and some of the countries beyond it — 

“ Wandering from climo to (jlimo, observant stmyM, 
Their nmiitjers noted and their states surveyed.*’ 

Herodotus, the Father of History, who flourislu^l 
about four centuries after the Father of epic poetiy, 
ami four centuries and a half besfore the birtli of 
Christ, was, for his time, a very great traveller, 
lie visited and examined Egypt from the coast of 
(he Mediterranean to Elepimatine on the Nile, the 
southern extremities of the country, and lie (ra- 
velled westw^ard at least as far as Gyrene, In Asia 
he visited Tyre, Babylon, Ecbatana, and probably 
Susa. lie also visited various parts of Asia Minor, 
\yliere colonies of Greeks were very numerous, ami 
in one of which he was born, and he probably went 
as far as Colchis, In Europe he visited a large 
part of the country aloug the Black Sea, betweem 
the mouths of the Danube and the Crimea, and 
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went some distanee into the interior. He is be-* 
lieved to have examined the line of the march of 
Xerxes from the Hellespont into Attica. His 
writings prove him to have been well acquainted 
with Athens, Delphi, Dodona, Olympia, Thasos, 
Delos, and numerous other places in Greece. It 
is also clear from his work that he had visited some 
parts of South Italy, or Magna Greecia. These ex- 
tensive travels seem to have been undertaken 
solely in pursuit of knowledge. ‘‘ So wide and 
varied a field of observation,” says a recent writer, 
has rarely been presented to a traveller, and still 
more rarely to any historian, either of ancient or 
modern times; and if we cannot affirm that the 
author undertook his travels with a view to col- 
lect materials for liis great work, a supposition 
wMch is far from improbable, it is certain that 
without such advantages he could never have 
written it, and that his travels must have suggested 
much inquiry, and supplied many valuable facts 
which afterwards found a place in his Histoiy.” * 
Four intervening centuries had not done much 
in clearing up the great mystery of the remote 
East. To Herodotus the historian, as to Homer 
the poet, JRthiopia was still the land of stupendous 
fable, and the easternmost parts of it the abode of 
goils, and of men made more perfect, and of longer 
life, than the rest of human beings. It is the ex- 
tremity of the habitable world : it produces gold 
ill vast quantities $ elephants with their prodigious 
tusks ; rich trees and shrubs of all kinds, as well 
as ebony ; its inhabitants are as remarkable for the 
size as for the beauty of their persons. They ge- 

* Penjay Cyclopaedia, article Jjrlcrodotus. 
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neraUy live to the age of one hundred twenty 
years^ and often exceed even that lengthened pe- 
riod. Their longevity and great personal beauty 
are in part attributable to a certain fountoin, by 
bathing in which their bodies become shining as if 
anointed witli oil, and diffuse the perfume of vio- 
lets. This water is of so insubstantial a nature 
that neither wood nor any material still lighter 
than wood can float on its surface. Copper is 
the rarest of all the metals ; gold is so common 
that it is employed for the meanest purpbscjs.* 
Homer knew tliat the vast country he/designated 
as ^Ethiopia was inhabited by two different species 
or races of men, both black, yet both perfectly 
distinguishable from each other 5 and lie places 
these two races at the opposite extremities, or one 
in the east and one in the west. These Eastern 
Ethiopians were nothing but our Indians,, the 
Western our African negroes. The poet, however, 
does not mark the characteristic difference betw^cefi 
the two races, of straight soft hair, and rough and 
w^oolly hair. This, however, is the first circum- 
stance that occurred to Herodotus. ‘‘ The Ori- 
ental Aithiopians,” he says, have their hair 
straight ; those of the West have their liair more 
crisp and curling than any other men.”f A few 
other notions of the distinctive people inliabiting 
India and its neighbourhood were collected by our 
illustrious traveller and historian. We may trace 
in the description of Herodotus three sorts of na- 
tiv^ in the East, corresponding with the three 
different peoples that seem to have inhabited the 
country in all ages. He describes the Padii on 

Herodotus, book iii., Thalia. f Book vii., Polymuia, 
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the worth, who ftffe savage people rt^embling the 
tribes which are still in the northern mountains of 
India^ He describes a second race living far to 
the south, who abstain from all animal food, and 
under this description we trace the real Hindus. 
He has a third race inhabiting Factyra and Caspar 
tyrus, who resemble the Bactrians in their man- 
ners, dress, and arms, who are subject to Persia, 
and pay their tribute in gold. 

‘‘ And these,*’ says Dean Vincent, “whether w'e can 
discover Casjiatyrus or not, are evidently the same as 
those tril^es which inhabit at the sources west of the 
Indus; who never were Hindus, but possess a wild 
mountainous country, where their fastnesses qualify them 
for a predatory life, and where they w ere equally formi- 
dable to Alexander, to 'fimur, and Nadir Shah ; they 
resemble to this day the Bactrians, as much as in tho 
time of Herodotus, or rather the Afghans in their neigh- 
bourhood, and are as brave as tlic one and as ferocious 
as tho other.*** 

But in other matters connected with tlie re- 
mote East, the slight geographitjal notices he re- 
ceived from Persians or Arabs and Egyptians, are 
erroneous. If he had crossed the Indus liiinself, 
and had travelled through Hindustan, we should, no 
doubt, have had a description admirable for its con- 
ciseness and general accuracy. Wliatever he de- 
scribes pn his own knowledge or from his owji 
examination is strikingly correct. We liave our- 
selves traced his footsteps in some parts of Asia 
Minor and Greece, and can testify to the fidelity 
of his descriptions. But where he merely repeats 
the tales that were told to him by others, his nar- 

* Navigation of the Ancients, &c., Preliminary Disqui- 

sitions. 
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rative is almost as open to doubt aiid oavit ’aa tbe 
Voyages of Siudbad or the Travels Of Sir John 
Mandeville. Like Homer, but in remoter places, 
Herodotus has his giants and his pigmies, Ms men 
with only one eye placed in the middle of the fore- 
head, and bis griffins tliat are guardians of the 
gold* He describes people living at the foot - of 
some lofty mountains beyond Scythia who are all 
hermaphrodites, and said to be bald fi^otn their 
birth, having large chins and nostrils like the ape 
spe<nes. And he says that these strange people 
assert that the mountains behind them are inha- 
bited by men who in their lower parts resemble a 
goat ; and that beyond these dw ell a race that sleep 
away six months of the year. As to the half-goat 
people and the long sleepers he expresses a donbt, 
but he seems to entertain none touching the exist- 
ence of the hermaphrodites with great chins and 
monkey noses. He has a whole nation of Anthro- 
pophagi, or man-eaters, and another nation that out 
of filial piety and devotion make their own sto- 
machs tiie tomb of their fathers and mothers. 
Among the Issedones, he says, wlien the father 
of a fainrly dies, his children and relatives provide 
some cattle ; these they kill, and having cut them 
in pieces, they dismember also the body of the de- 
ceased, and, mixing the whole together, feast on 
it : only the head of the father is preserved ; from 
tliis they carefully remove the hair, and then, 
cleansing the head thoroughly, they set the skull 
in gold, ever afterwards holding it as sacred, and 
producing it in their solemn annual sacrifices. 
Iliis appears to be the origin of a tale which is 
found in Sir John Mandeville and in nearly all of 
our early travellers in the East. Ilerodotus also 
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appearii ta liaye been the first to disseminate in 
Bujfope that sublime fabulous creation the phoenix, 
or to have been the first to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the bird, 

** There is also,” says he in his account of Egypt, 
** another sacred bird, the name of which is the phoenix. 
I have not myself seen it, except in a picture, for it sel- 
dom visits them-^only (as the iieople of lleiiopolis say) 
every five hundred years; and they say that he only 
comes when his sire dies ; and he is, il' he is like his 
picture, of size and shaj^e as follows : — part of his plum- 
age is gOld-colourcd, and part crimson ; and he is for the 
most part very like .to the cagl^ in outline and bulk. 
And this bird, they say, devises as^lfollows ; but they say 
what is to me beyond belief; that, setting out from 
Arabia, he brings his sire to the Temple of the Sun ; that 
he covers him with myrrh, and buries him in the Temple 
of the l^n; and that he conveys him thus: — first, he 
forms an egg of myrrh as large as he is able to bcai', and 
afterwards tries whether he can carry it; and when 
he has made the trial, he hollows out the egg, and puls 
his sire into it, and covers with other myrrh that part 
of the egg where he had made the hole and put in his 
siro ; and when his sire lies inside, the weight [of the 
egg] is the same [as it was before it was hollowed out] ; 
and having covered him up, he conveys him to Egypt 
unto the Temple of the Sun, Such are the things which 
they say this bird performs.^^* 

The winged serpents, which make such a figure in 
Oriental stories and in the narratives of some of 
our early travellers, also flit through the pages of 
the Father of History. 

Between sixty and seventy years after Herodotus, 
Gtesias took the field as a traveller and historian. 
He was a Greek physician, who was eitlier carried 

♦ Book ii. cap. 73. 
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away prisoner^ or was impelled by curiosity and the 
love of adventure and gain to travel into Persia, 
an ejiipire wliioh was then of immense extent^ in* 
eluding many countries which w'cre soon after dis- 
severed from it, and reaching as far to the East as 
Bokhara and Cabnl, if not still farther. This 
Ctesias became physician to the great I^ersian 
inonarcli Artaxerxes JMnemoit, who preferred the 
(Jreek practice to the Egyptian, and liberally re- 
warded the professors of the healing art. To this 
class of njen the world has been at all times in- 
debted for large contributions to geography and 
other sciences, ^rilldr profession lias been a pass- 
port and protection to them, and physicians have 
been enabled to penetrate into many places strictly 
closed to all but them. Ctesias remainefi a long 
while with Arbixerxes, and it seems probable tliat 
he travelled w ith tliat active sovereign in Persia 
proper and in some other kiugdouKs and provinces, 
although he might never have reaelml India or 
any of the countries lying on its borders. Among 
several books w hich he afterwards composed was 
one on Indian histoiy. Unhappily none of his 
works have been preserved entire, and his writings 
are only know n tliroiigli the abridgments of Photius, 
and some fragments inserted in Diodorus, A31ian, 
and one or two other ancient writers. Photius, 
who furnishes the main staple, was born in the 
early part of the ninth century of our era, of a 
yiatrician family of Constantinople, His learning 
was very ext(»nsive, and his critical judgment re- 
markably good for the age in which he lived* But 
it was a superstitious and credulous age, and cm^ 
ill which the study of the natural sciences had 
rather retrograded than advanced from the con- 
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dition in ^which it )va$ in the classical times of 
Greece. It is perhaps scarcely fair to judge of 
Ctesias as a traveler and describcr of natural ob- 
jects fr^m an abbreviator like Photius, or from 
the fraginents preserved by the more classical 
writers. Altogether they arc but disjoiiitetl pas- 
^ges, which seem not even to have been given in 
iiis own words. Fliotius, as Dean Viaceut observes, 
seems to have passed over all that he said of Indian 
manners, and to have preserved only his tales of 
the marvellous.^ Yet, even as given by this edi- 
tor, that part of the work which relates to Persia 
is for the greater part sober and correct. W ith 
regard to India, Ctesias appears to have taken 
sculptured symbols for the repre'^entation of real 
existing creatures: he not only describes pigmies, 
which, as well as giants, had an undoubted ex- 
istence in nearly all ages, but he also gives detailed 
accounts of men with the heads of dogs and feet 
reversed, griffins of portentous size and fierceness, 
and four-fbotcil , binls as big as wolves ; and all 
these monsters of tlie imagination are still found 
represented on the walls of the pagodas or tem])ies ; 
they are symbols of the Hindu mythology ; the 
Bramins pointed them out to the notice of the 
early visitors of India, and they became objiicts of 
natural history merely by transmission. Xeno- 
phon's spirited and admirable account of the expe- 
dition of Cyrus into Persia, and the retreat of the 
ten thousand Greeks, enlarged the knowledge the 
ancients liad of many of the provinces and king- 
doms coniposing the vast Persian empire ; but it 
^irew no additional light upon India. 


Preliminary Disquisitions. 
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Cte&ias,’* sap Dean Vipcenti is contemporary wil^h 
Xenophon, and Xenophon is prior to AlcKander bv about 
seventy years, during all which period little intelligence 
concerning India was brought into Greece; and if the 
Macedonian conquests haa not penetmted bejond the 
Indus, it does not appear what other means mi^ht have 
occurred of dispelling the cloud of obscurity in which 
the Eastern world was enveloped/** 

In the yea? 327 before Christ, the victories of 
Alexander the Great had carried him as far as the 
city now called Candahar, in the Afghan territories. 
Here, as in other parts of the demote East, the 
mernorj^ of the Macedonian conqueror is still pre- 
served among the ignorant inhabitants ; and a 
molla, or Mohammedan pricjst, is accustomed to 
read in the public place or square the exploits of 
Iskander the Great. When the Macedonians con- 
tinued their march from Candahar, they crossed the 
river of Cabul, and forced one of those mountain 
passes which Imve recently been the graves of so 
many ill-commanded Englislnnenr Having win- 
tered somewhere between the Cabul and the Indus, 
they crossed that great frontier river early in the 
year B.r. 326. From the left bank of the Indus 
it was the intention of Alexander to penetrate to 
the seat of empire, which was then, as it alw'ays 
has been, on the banks of the Ganges, or the 
Jumna. Ilis -route was the same as that which, at 
the distance of many centuries, was follow'ed by 
Timour (Tamerlane) and Nadir Shah, whose im- 
mediate object was the plunder of Delhi, the Indian 
ciipital. Traversing the country of the Jive riv^Sr^ 
the Punjaub — and crossing the Hydaspes, he de- 
feated in one great battle the powerful Indian 

* Preliminary Disquisidona. 
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monarch Poms. From the ITydaspes the Mace- 
donians advanced to the gieat Acesines, or Chin- 
ah, which they crossed in boats and on inflated 
skins or hides, the latter being a mo<Je still common 
among the natives of those parts. From the Chin- 
ah they fought their way to the banks of the Hy- 
phasis, and here was ‘‘the boundary of Alexander's 
conquests, and of that victorious progress to which 
no other history offers a parallel."* 

More than two thousand years after this memo- 
rable halt of the Macedonian conqueror, General 
Lord Lake carried a small British army victoriously 
from Bengal to the Hyphasis, and halted on the 
opposite bank ; and tliere the British standard waved 
majestically over those waters, and the British 
troops eyed themselves in the same clear mirror 
which had reflected the Macedonian plialanges.t 

Having erected twelve massy altars as a memorial, 
Alexander turned back from the inauspicious gods 
of India, giving up his bold plan of a further ad- 
vance, and commencing his retreat or return into 
Persia. Having sailed down the Indus to its con- 
fluence with tlie ocean, ami having established a 
naval station and laid the foundation of a city at 
Pattala, probably Tatta, about sixty miles from the 
sea, ho boldly resolved to send his fleet on a voyage 
along the coast towards the Persian Gulf, in order 
that he might increase liis geographical kiiowhxlge, 
and settle the means of a great commercial inter- 
course between India and the people of the West. 
Nearclius, a ver}' accomplished Greek, a native of 

* Pepny Cyclopiudia, article Alexander. 

f Major TOorrt, Memoir of the War in Ttidia conducted 
by General Lord Lake. C. Mac Farlane, Our Indian 
Empire. 
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Crete (now Candia), was appointed to the com- 
mand of this expedition. He kept a sort of log- 
book or journal, and afterwards wrote out an 
account of the whole voyage, which was incorpo- 
rated in his own great work by Alexander's his- 
torian, Arrian. 

Taldng the nautical skill of the time for what it 
worth, the Conqueror had many skilful mari- 
ners in his train. Among the multitude which had 
followed him in his progress to the East, the 
natives of Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Egypt formed a 
considerable body; and besides these there were 
Greeks from the iEgean islands, from Ionia, and 
the Hellespont, who were mariners as well as the 
Phoenicians ; and out of all these Alexander se- 
lected such as were most usckI to the sea.* But 
the officers appointed to command the fleet were 
all, like Nearchus himself, of high rank in the 
anny, Nearchus undertook, with the aid of the 
gods, to conduct both the men and fleet in safety 
to the Persian Gulf, provided he should find the 
sea navigable and the undertaking practicable to 
the power of man. These ships were undecked 
galleys and large row-boats : they were ill-suited 
to brave the storms of the ocean ; but the absence 
of the mariner’s compass, and the want of all 
knowledge of the properties of the magnetized 
needle, obliged them to hug the coast, and to make 
the Persian Gulf, not by sailing across, but by sail- 
ing round the head of the Indian seas. Although 
the men embarked in this new and daring expe- 
dition had great confidence in the skill and con- 
duct of Nearchus, their fears, or their feelings of 

* The Voyage of Nearchus and the Periplus of the 
Erytlirajan Sea. 
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awe, were also great. To propitiate the gods, 
Neptune and Jupiter the preserver, sacrifices were 
ofiered, and splejudid games performed, upon the 
shore near the mouth of the Indus. 

In the Indian Ocean,” says Nearchtis, correctly de- 
scribing the monsoon, of which hitherto the Greeks had 
known nothing, “thei’O is a regular wind which sets 
upon the coast during the whole summer season; and 
while 4bat prevails, there is no navigation [to the west- 
ward]. It was in this season that Alexai»dcr, had reached 
the delta of the Indus ; but, upon the change of this 
wind, the voyage commenced, in the archonship of C^- 
phisodOrus, and in the eleventh year of Alexander’s 
reign, according to the computation of the Macedonians 
anu the people of Asia.”"^ 

As soon as the monsoon ended, or in the begin- 
ning of October, u.c. 326, the fleet took its depar- 
ture. After getting clear of the mouths of the 
Indus, the first place Nearchiis reached in the 
Indian Ocean was the place now called Curatchee, 
or Crotchy Bay. The fleet seldom made more than 
thirty miles in a day, and did not often make so 
much. It does not consist with our present purr 
pose to follow it in its slow progress from port to 
port, from cape to cape, or from promontory to 
promontory, we need merely note some of the 
romantic or marvellous incidents of the voyage — the 
gr^test voyage which had hitherto been performed 
by Europeans. As they roweci along the coast, 
nearly every thing was new and to them marvellous. 
Accustomed to the tideless Mediterranean, they 
were astonished by the mighty tides of the Indian 

* The Voyage of Nearehus and the Periplus of the 
Erythraean 
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Ocean. At times the violence bf the winds and 
tides stranded them on the coast, and kept them 
there for many days. At the place which Neatt;hus 
called Sangada, arKi which is now called Chilney, 
the ships’ companies were landed, and a camp was 
formed and fortified with a rampart of stones as a 
defence against the wild natives. Their distress 
was gretit, and they had to endure it for four and 
twenty days, during which they liad only brackish 
water to drink, and little to eat except oystoi’s, 
cockles, and another species of shellfish, much 
larger than any tliey had ever seen in their own 
seas. At other places on the coast they were at- 
tacked by the natives, who carried lances stoutly 
made, and nine feet long, not pointed with iron, 
but hardened in the fire, and very sharp. After a 
sharp action of this kind, when the Greeks ex- 
amined the prisoners they had made, they found 
that their bodies were covered with hair, that their 
nails were like the claws of wdld beasts, that llioy 
made use of their nails instead of knives, and that 
their clothing consisted of the skins of beasU or 
of the larger kind of fish. At one j»art of the coast 
they found a nation of Ichthyophagi, or fish-eatei's, 
who ate liardly anything else ; and a little beyond 
this they found a country where the sheep were f(‘d 
upon fish, there being no grass on that laud. The 
Phoenicians and Greeks found this mutton detest- 
able, being very fishy, like the flesh of sea-fowl. 

The seamen were astonished, and the oars dropped 
from their liands, upon seeing some enormous w hales 
sporting in the water and blowing it up from their 
nostrils. They had never before seen these huge 
monsters of the deep, which afterwards, in their 
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recitals, they made aa much larger than whalee aa 
whales were larger than the biggest fish they had 
previously been acquainted with. But the magni*^ 
tilde of the creatures they rea% saw gave them an 
alarm tliat was not soon or easily dispelled. At 
last Nearchus ran up through tlie fleet with his 
own ship, apd, as he passed, directed the com- 
manders to form a line with the heads of their 
ships towards the monsters, as if they were going 
to engage them ; at the same time ordering the 
people to raise the war-shout, to exert their strength 
to the utmost, and to dash the waves violently with 
their oars. Upon this the mariners recovered from 
their alarm, and advanced upon the signal, as to an 
actual engagement. 

And now, at the moment when they were close to 
the enemy, the clamour of the crews was carried to its 
highest pitch, the trumpets sounded the charge, and the 
dashing of the ours resounded on every side : upon this 
the monsters seen ahead plunged into the deep us if 
frightened by the attack, and rising again astern of the 
fleet, continued to blow as magnificently as before. The 
danger was past ; the seamen shouted and clapped their 
liands upon their unexpectcfl deliverance, and the judg- 
ment of Nearchus was as much their admiration as his 
fortitude/' 

‘ ‘ Some of those whales,” continues the captain or ad- 
miral of Alexander's fieet, “are often left dry on the 
reflux of the tide, and some are driven on shore by storms. 
In this state they lie and putrefy till the flesh separates 
from the bones, which the natives employ in building 
their houses. Those taken out of the sides serve for 
beams and rafters, and the smaller ones for planks ; those 
in the jaws are flat, and adapted to doors. The animal 
itself is often found nearly 160 feet long.”* 

* Voyage of Nearchus, &c., as translated by Dean Vin- 
cent. 
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Diodorus seems to halve thought the sea-battle 
with the whales to have been almost the only part 
of Nearchus’s wondrous voyage that was worth 
preserving ; and thus was it afterwards and before 
•^the marvels of old writers were preserved and 
exaggerated, the other parts of their relations 
thrown aside as tame and uninteresting. This 
became so much the fashion, that in the dark 
monkish ages men had no taste for the description 
of any race of human beings that wore their heads 
on their shoulders, or of any animal or created 
thing that was not a monster. 

While passing the coasts of the Ichthyophagi 
the Greeks were toki of a desert island, at a hun- 
dred stadia from the shore, which no ship or 
human being could approach near unto without 
being for ever lost. 

‘‘ The natives said the island was sacred to the Sun, 
and was called Nosala [the modem Ashtola], a spot 
which no one dared to visit ; for those who had attempted 
it were heard of no more. While Nearchus was near 
this place, a barc^uo manned by Egyptians disa])peared, 
and the native pilots on board the ncet maintained that 
it must liave been lost by approaching too near this 
island. Nearchus, however, despatched a galley to the 
STK)t, with orders not to land, but to sail close round, and 
shout the name of the commander or the Egyptian offi- 
cers. This was done without effect, and at last Nearchus 
went in person to the place, where he landed himself, 
and compelled his people, much against their will, to 
land likewise^ and, in short, he exploded the whole as 
an idle talci” 

But this explosion did not in reality destroy the 
ancient fable ; nor did the safe return of Nearchus 
his Greeks put an end to the story among the 
people dwelling in the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
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that none could visit the awful isle, and r^urn 
from it alive. Ashtola, slightly modified, reappears 
ill the voyages of Sindbad of the Sea ; and before 
those Arabian tales were known in Europe, more 
than one old Portuguese navigator told nearly the 
same story about this island which the Ichthyo-* 
phagi had told to Nearchus and his Greeks and 
Egyptians and Phoenicians. 

But Nearchus has yet more about this perilous 
island. 

** There was another tale of mythology relating to the 
same place ; for the tradition was, that this island was 
the residence of a Nereid, whose name, indeed^ was un- 
known, but whose practice was to seduce such mariners 
as landed there to her embraces, and then, after trans- 
funning them into fish, to throw them into the sea. The 
Suu was offended at this treachery, and ordered the 
nymph to find herself some other residence : with this 
command, she said, she was ready to comply, or if not, 
she had no power to resist. Upon her submission, the 
god was satisfied ; and then, taking compassion on those 
who had suffered by her enchaiitment, transformed them 
back again from fishes into men. This was the origin 
of the lehthyophagi, and their descendants continued to 
inhabit the same coast to the time of Alexander.*’ 

Arrian, the more sober and more modern his- 
torian, is quite angry with Nearchus for wasting 
his time and misapplying his talents in the refu^* 
tation of such idle fables. But the fable of the 
Nereid is altogether Homeric; and whether it 
took some of its colouring from the Greeks who 
followed Nearchus, and who were well acquainted 
with Homer and his mythology, or whether Near- 
chus tells the tale as it had existed in the East in 
the remotest tim^, it k certain that the story, or 
something very like it, survived Nearchus, and was 
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repeated by natives of the Indian Ocean, who had 
never heard of the name of Homer, to our earliest 
European navigators in those parts, who assuredly 
had never read the Odyssey. Change fish into 
s>viUe, and we have the Circe of the blind old 
Father of epic poetry. Nearchus and his Creeks, 
when they landed on the island, found neither their 
lost" companions nor the Nereid. But, at a com- 
IMiratively recent date, Captain Bhiir ’says he was 
warned by the natives of Passence that it would 
be ill the highest degree clangerous to approach 
the islaiid of Ashiola, as enchanted, and a 

ship been there turned , into a rock. I'he 
captaili&lll^ver, went t<j tlie island, and saw 
plenty turtle — as likewise a white rock, which, 
seen f¥om a distance, bore some resemblance to a 
ship under sail. The transmuted ship may remind 
the reader of the Odyssey of the fate of the vessel 
of good Alcinous which bore Ulysses from Plicc- 
acia to Ithac/a, and which is turned into a rock by 
the enraged Neptufie, 

** Swift ^ a swallow sweeps the liquid way, 

The winged pinnace shot along the sea ; 

The god arrests her with a sudden stroke*, 

And roots her down an everlasting rock.*’* 

Nearchus and his companions, after doulding a 
great cape, came to a country they called E^rraania, 
a country abounding with corn and fruit and pas- 
ture, well wooded and watered ; and thence after 
several days* sailing or rowing, and after doubling 
a high rocky promontory, whicJi is sup^msed to be 
the modern Cape Passence, they reached a wife 
harbour called Mpsarna, a little to the west of the 

♦ Odyssey, book xiii., Pope*$ version. 



aft>t«saki 3P0^ky prbmbhtdry. They caught a dk- 
taut' view'of another vast promontory, which they 
were informed was part of Arabia. They were 
likewise informed that from the ports in its neigh- 
botirhood cinnamon and spices were conveyed into 
Assyria and Persia. This, as Dean Vincent has 
observed, is a plain proof that the Arabs from 
Muscat and other places on that coast were already 
in possession of some trade with India; that is, 
they went to India for the spices and carried them 
up tlie gulf of Persia, and by the Euphrates to 
Babylon. From Babylon these articles were 
jiasserl by caravans to the slibres of the Mediter- 
ranean.* These Arabs had no doubt been traders 
with the East for spices in the clays of the Pharaoh’s, 
when the Egyptians muimhified their dead. 

At Mosarna Nearelius procured a pilot who 
ipidertook to conduct the fleet to the Persian Gulf. 
'Fhe delays were long, and the dangers of the 
voyage many, but at last the fleet arrived at the 
iiioutli of the river Anainis,< in the country near 
Ormus. Here they were received with great hos- 
pitality by the natives, and found everything in 
plenty except the olive — that savoury and nutri- 
tious fruit which was most highly prized by the 
Greeks and Phoenicians. Some of the crew's w'an- 
dered from the shore up into the country, to gratify 
their curiosity, or to see what was to be found. 
These stragglers met a man who was dressed like 
a Greek, and who spoke the Greek language. 
Such was their surprise, after all their dangers and 
long voyaging, to see a Greek and to hear the 
sounds of their own language, ^hat they wept for joy. 

Note to Translation of Voyage of Nearchusi ’ 

VOL. I. c 
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W]je;i they had inquired; of tJiW atranger whence 
he <!ame^ their joy was mingled with wonder • and 
greatly angmentetl by his reply. He Was a wan- 
derer from the Macedonian camp, and the great 
Alexander with his army had marched safely 
through all the barbarian countries that lay 
between the Indus and the Persian Gulf, and was 
at no great distance- Then shouted the Greek 
mariners, and then, clapping their hands, they^ran 
back iq their fleet on the shore and told the glad 
tidings to Neai'clms. On the very next morning 
Kearchus ordered all his ships to be drawn on 
shore, that some of tliem might undergo necessary 
repairs, and that tlie crows of all of them might 
find repose, refreshment, and relaxation on terra 
firma. And w^hcn, like the cautious captain that 
ike was, he had formed a camp, enclosing it with a 
double palisade and a rampart of earth, and carry- 
ing a trench from the river to the sea, and liad thus 
secured ships and men from any hostile attack, the 
bold Cretan set out in search of his ever victorious 
and beloved master. The distance was greater 
than he anticipated, and he could find no guide to 
load him by the direct road. At last JNearchus 
and ills not numerous escort fell in with a party 
from the Macedonian camp. These Greeks did not 
recognise their countrymen, so completely dis- 
figured were they by their tattenxl dresses, their 
wild, neglected hair, their emaciated bodies, their 
wau and weather-beaten coUntenawees, whereon 
were exhibited the signs of their p^st anxietiesi 
sufferings, and distress. To tlieir inquiries where 
Alexander was, th€^’ barely mentioned, the pla^e 
of his encampment, and were passing pUv without 
fikrther notice. But one of the Creton’sf officers 
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lield tb^m iji, further parley, and upon beings asked 
:wbitb#r they were goings or of whom they were in 
sjear^ch, they replied, We are in search of Near- 
ed, and sent by Alexander to inquire about the 
“ I am Nearchus, replied tlie weather- 
beaten much-enduring man, ‘‘ 1 arii ^ Nearchus ; 
lead me to the king/* 

Instantly some of the imrty from the Mace(}onian 
camp rail back to it with all their speeil, and told 
the king that Nearchus witli his officer Archias 
and five attendants were coming ; but of the success 
or failure of the great enterprise in navigation 
these men had made no inquiry, and had theretbre 
nothing to report to the anxious ear of the king^ 
Alexander concluded that Nearchus and a handful 
of his people might have had a miraculous escape, 
but that all the rest of tliat expedition must have 
perished with the fleet. Anon Nearchus and 
Archias arrived in his presence, but they were so 
wasted and diafigureil tiiat he could scarcely recog- 
nise them. Their forlorn appearance confirmed 
his suspicion that the fleet had perished. 

Yet the king held out his band to Nearchus, 
and taking him aside from the party and from his 
guards, he continueil for some time to shed tears 
without tittering one word ; but at length recover- 
ing himself from his anguish, he said, 

Nearchus, I feel some satisfaction in the preserva- 
tion pf yourself and Archias, as a liinnnution of the 
atfUedon I feel for the calamity that has befallen my 
;• Bui toil me how and by what misfortune my 
ships .and my people^ have been Jost/^ ** Sir,” siud 
Ncai*ehtts, your ships and yOqr people arc all in sal’eiy, 
atid' wo ire' epuie up as bearers of the glad tidings.” 
The king now wept more abundantly, the more thpir 
presmatton was unexpected; and then inquited where 

c 2 
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the fleet was secured. ** At the mouth of the Auamis/* 
repUed the admiral^ ships are all drawn, on shwft 
and repairing.** “ I swear to yem^’* rejoined the 
« by the Li Wan Ammon and by the Jupiter, of to^ 
Greeks, that I have greater pleasure in the s^esi af 
this enterprise tlian in the reduction of all Asja to mj? 
power. For if my fleet had j>erished, 1 should have coijt 
sidcred it os an overbalance to all the good fortune wHlcn 
has attended me,*”" 

After remaining a fetv days with Alexander, 
Nearchns returned to the fleet. His journey 
was attended by fresh perils, for some of the people 
of the country were in open rebellion against their 
Macedonian conquerors, and attacked him twice 
or three times in one day. llaving niached his fle^ 
and sacrifleed to Jupiter the preserver, aiM cele- 
brates! games which were at once gymnastic and 
religions, Nearcluis again set sail about the be- 
ginning of the year b.c. 325. In astj^tding tlm 
Persian Gulf three of his ships grounded during^a 
storm, but they got oflT as tJie tide rose and the 
storm ceased, and joined the fleet Ajs they went 
prosperously on, they reached an island w here they 
found pleastmt inhabitants and a fishery for pearjs, 

like that in the Indian Ocean.” In a bay still 
farther up the gulf (probably the modern Nabend) 
they saw many trading ships lying at anchor, add 
found themselves surrounded by villages, and a 
fair country abounding with palm4rees as well a» 
with other fruit-bearing trees,, whicli resembled 
those of Greece, their own dear jbountry* 
dangerous shoals yet lay bqtweep ftim 
point of his final d^Unation, but Nearchufli prdr 
cured skilful and honest Persian, pilots, and ^y 

* Voyage of Nearchns, as translated by Jiean Vlnoeiif.’ ' 
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tl«/eir aW, tha exercise of iCh incessant diligence 
o^<hk;6Wn part, ho reached his poi*t in the river 
EasrtigTis:--novr tha Karoon — on or about the 24th 
6f Fbbt'daiy, b.c. 325. On the banks of this river 
he again met Alexander and his army, who were 
then oh their march from Perscpolis to Susa. The 
adventurous fleet cast anchor close to a bridge of 
boats which the king had constructed to pass tlie 
river; 

“ And here the naval forces joined the army ; and 
hero the sucritices wore repeated for the preservation of 
the fleet, and those who had embarked in it. Wherever 
Nearehiis apjieared, garlands and flowers were showered 
Ufkwi him, and crowns of gold were bestow'ed upon him 
for the execution of his commission Thus 

WAS TUK FliERT OF AleXANUER CONDUCTED IN SAFKXIf 

FROM THE Indus to its destination.’^* 

It was a glorious voyage and undertaken for a 
glorious object — the extension of commerce and 
the easier intercourse of distant nations and races 
of men. Alexander had Ixiasted that he would 
open the world to men, and in various means he 
did much before his premature death to realize 
this gMnd scheme. The veil which had covered 
India was at least in part withdrawn. He and the 
Macedonians of his army had obtained a practical 
knowledge of the Indus, and some good hearsay 
knowledge of the Ganges ; they learned whfere the 
entire and real seat of the empire was ; they ac- 
quired intelligence of all the grand and leading 
fi^turea Of Indian mannens, policy, and religion ; 
^hey discovered all this in their pursuit of conquests, 
add . by penetrating through sterile or difficult 
where, in all probability, no Greek, no 
* Dean Vincent s translation. 
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liluropcah had preVihtisly his foot ; and th<^.y 
explored the passage by sea, wldch first openly 
the oomtheroial intercourse with India ana' th^ 
countries beyond it to the Greeks and Romans 
through the medium of Egypt and the Red Sea^^ 
For many ages but very slight aiiditions wcrS'made 
to tlie information obtained by these Greeks. The 
voyage of Nearchus from the Indus to the Eu- 
ph rates is to he considered as the first grand 
authenticated event in the history of navigation ; 
and his own w<‘ll -preserved narrative of it, con- 
sidering the time, the novelty of most of the st^enes, 
and the lively and exaggerative imagination com- 
mon to liis race, is wonderfully free from romance 
and fable. I f other writers of a later period, as well 
Romans as (Greeks, magnified his adventures, and 
invented things and incidents for him, it was no 
fault of the honest old Cretan voyager, whom the 
great Alexander embraced with tears of joy^ and 
honoured above all men. 

Megasthenes and Gnesicritus Avere generally re- 
garded, even by the ancients, as fabulists, or as 
men that made full use of the traveller’s privilege 
to draAV the long bow ; yet many of their impiitcd 
falsehoods have become truths, as our knowledge of 
the countri<‘s of the East has been enlarged by mo- 
dern enterprise jind science. Seleucus JSicatbr, 
one of the great Greek captains who divided ambfig 
them the great heritage or empire left by Alex- 
ander, having subdued "Bactria and other countnes 
between Persia and India, despatched Megasthenes 
as his ambassador to the great Intfian mpnatcii? 

Dean Vincent, Preliminary Diwiuisition to Aoccrant of 
the Navigation of the Ancients. Dr. Robertson, Disquisi- 
tion on Ancient India. 
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called by the Greeks Sandrocottus, whose capital 
at Palibothra, at the junction of the Saoue and 
tl^ Ganges. Mi^gasthenes resided several years at 
thU renowned city^ in the very heart of Hindustan. 
He aoiple meatis of obtaining information, to* 
gethe(kvith tlie habit of literary composition. The 
book ho wrote upon India has unfortunately pe- 
rished, and is now only known thniugh extracts 
given by Strabo, Arrian, and -rElian. He is not, 
in fairness, to be judged by these disjointed pas- 
sages. It a})peiirs from them that he repeated the 
tales of Ctesias about the pigmies and some other 
monsters. But the belief in tk? — 

Pigniean race 

beyond the Indian mount* 

was indestructible and vsome foundation perhaj^ 
might be found among the JBheels or other dimi? 
native, half-famished, degradcMi races that have 
dwelt at all times, and that still dwell, in parts of 
the hill country of Hindustan. But even the frag- 
ments of Megastlienes convey a very faithful repre- 
sentation of tlie Indian chameter and Indian inan- 
nei's ; they show him to have been the fii’st writer 
who spoke with precision on these points. 

Onesicritus of Egina w^ent with tlie Macedonian 
army to tlie East, and was sent by Alexander on 
an embassy to the Indian Gyninosophists, He ap- 
p^rs to have penetrate<l far into the country, and 
to have resided some time among the Bramins or 
Hindu prints. From his own travels, or from the 
reports of natives, he obtained some knowledge of 
the Malabar coast and the great island of Ceylon, 
lie was tW first to mention that island under its 


Milton. 
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ancient and long-peserved nameof Taptobane, and 
he assigned to it dimensions more correct than tho^ 
that were given to it by Ptolemy four himdred^years 
after, and when fleets had annually been . going 
thither from the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

Eratosthenes, who was librarian of AlexAlrm, 
and who died at an advanced age (b.c. 194), 
rather an astronomer and matlicniatician tlian a 
geographer or a traveller. But he systematised the 
writings or accounts of others who had travelled, 
and he was the first astronomer who measured a 
degree of a great circle, ami drew the first parallel 
of latitude. Hence he was called the surveyor or 
measurer oftheeartii, and upon his sublime attempt 
all tlie accuracy of the science depends.* Aga- 
tliarcliides, president of the Alexandrian library, 
;j|[ho flourished about the same time, collected, and 
apparently without visiting those countries, iuueh 
ini'ormation concerning the nations or peoples who 
dwelt on either shore of the Red Sea, the waves of 
wJiich were now annually ploughed by trading 
ships going to or returning from India, and still 
more frequently by the ships that traded in ele- 
phants and ivory, and that crossed the sea from the 
Abyssinian to the Arabian coast. By his means 
the country now called Abyssinia was made moire 
accurately known, and more substantial notions 
were conveyed of a portion of the vast regions 
wliich Homer and the early Greeks had included 
within the limits of Ethiopia. His work/' says 
Dean Vincent, “ contains many peculiar tmths con* 
firmed by modern experience, and the first genuine 
characteristics of Abyssinia that occur in historj^*^ 

* Dean Vincent, Preluainary Disquisitions, 
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He describes the gold-mines on the coast of the 
Ited Sea ; the process or manner of working them ; 
the sufferings of the miners ; and the mining tools 

copper found in the mines, and supposed to have 
been used by the Egyptians in the days of the 
Pharaohs,, or prior to the Pensian conquests.^ In 
Meroe, or Abyssinia, he describes the hunting of 
elepiiants, and the practice of hamstringing them ; 
and also the national custom of cutting the meat or 
flesh out of the live animal. It was in relating this 
last custom that tlie veracity of our Abyssinian 
Bruce was most cavilled at. It is to be noted that 
Agatharchides does not specify the flesh from living 
oxen, but elephants. But the people who cut 
steaks out of live elephants, might very well cut 
them out of live oxen, and Bruce’s assertion that 
they do so has bein amply confirmed. In Abyssinia 
Agatharchides also describes the fly which Bruce 
mentions as the scourge of that country ; he men- 
tions the use of locusts as food ; tlie Troglodytes its 
described by Bruce ; the rhinoceros, the camelopard 
or giraffe, the fierce and obscene hyena, and other 
animals and other olqects of natural history that 
v^ere afterwards seen in the country, and describes! 
by our heroic.searchor after the sources of the Nile. 
Ip some particulars thex'e is the common and almost 
unavoidable tincture of the fabulous. But as the 
sagacious, accomplished, aud rightHFiiiided Dean 
yincent observes—* 

' Great moderation is due in judging of writers Who 
speak of a country in the first instance. Things are not 

♦ At the close of the last century mining topis wore fi>und 
in iome of the xhmes in Ireland, which were supposed to be 
Phoenician ; and others have been found in mines in Wales, 
which are certainly Ecfman. 

c? 3 
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false because they are strange, and an example ooeursitii 
this author which ought to set rash judgment ()o its 
guard. Agatharchides mentions the worm which is etkr 
gendered in the legs, and is wound out by degrees* 
rlutarch ridicules the assertion, and says it never has 
happened, and never will. In our days every mariner 
in the Red Sea can vouch the truth of the fact ; and if 
Plutarch had lived to be acquainted widi our illustrious 
Bruce, he would have shown him that he ciarrie.d with 
him the marks and effects of this attack to the grave/^*, 

But tills worm is found in other countries be- 
sides Abyssinia and the shores 6f the Red Sea. 
That most w'ortliy mariner, Robert Knox, found it 
in the forests and jungles of Ceylon, and suffered 
from its attacks • and more than a hundred years 
after his time, vvlien our troops invaded Kandy, in 
the interior of that island, they were fearfully tor- 
mented by the worm in their legs and feet. 

It is to Agatharchides we are indebted for the 
most picturesque and striking, and, in the 
most correct picture of Sabsea, or Arabia FeliXy as 
that country flourisheil when it possessed the key 
to the commerce of India, and stood as the inter- 
mediate depdt between Eg}»^pt and the East. It is 
evident that he had never visited the country, for 
he mentions among its natural productions com- 
modities which were only imported into it from the 
1 ndian ocean . His )Sab9ea answ^ers generally to the 
modern yemeUi in Arabhi, A more glowing pietttre 
has seldom been painted of the effects and fruits qf 
a well established and extensive commerce : — 

** Sahsea,” says Agatlmrchides, “ abounds with every 
production to make life happy in the extreme ; its very 
air is so perfumwi witli odours that the natives are 

• Prdiminary Dis(itiwitions, / ^ 
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oblig^id ^0 mitigate thfe fragralmee by scents that have an 
opposite tendency, as if nature could not support oven 
pleasure in the extreme. Myrrh, frankincense, balsam, 
cinnamon, and cassia are here pro<luced from trees of ex- 

tttiordinary magnitude The people arc 

robust, warlike, and able mariners; they sail in voi’y 
la%e vessels to the country where the odoriferous com- 
modities arc produced ; they plant colonies there, and 
Import from thence the larimna, an odour nowhere else 
to be found ; in fact there is no nation upon earth so 
wealthy as the Gcrrhei and Sabei, as being in the centre 
of all the commerce which passes between Asia and 
Eurm)e. These ai'c the nations which have enriched 
the Syria of Ptolemy ; these are the nations that furnish 
the most profitable agencies to the industry of the Phoe- 
nicians, and a variety of advantages which are incal- 
culable. They jjossess themselves every profusion of 
luxury, in articles of plate and sciilnture, in furniture 
of beds, tidpods, and other household embellishments, 
far superior in degree to anything that is seen in Europe. 
Their expense ofTiving rivals the magnificenc^e of princes. 
Their houses arc decorated with pillars glistening with 
gold and silver. Their doors are crowned with vases 
and beset with jewels; the interior of their houses 
corresponds to the beauty of their outward appearance, 
and all the riches of other countries are here exhibited 
m a variety of prolusion.”’^ 

Yet Agatharchides, who had at his disposal all 
the Greek learning accumulated by the Ptolemies 
iii the magnificent library of Alexandria, and who 
from his position may be supposed to have hatl 
access to all the sources of information that were 
'then open, seems to have known vei^ little of the 
coast of Africa beyond CajXi Guardafui, and to 
have entertained very incorrect notions of the 
ocean into which the Red Sea opens. As soon as 


♦ Agatliarchides, as freely rendered by Dean Vincent. 
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he steps farther east than Sabs&a he gets jtito the 
marvellous — the waters of the sea become white 
like those of a river j Fortunate Islands raise their 
heads, having no flocks or herds upon them but 
such as are white ; the sun no longer rises like a 
disk but like a column, and it casts no shadow until 
it is a full hour above the horixou. And, except 
where he copies Nearclius, the far continent and 
islands of India become very vapoury and indis^ 
tinct under the hand of Agatliarchidcs. Diodorus, 
Strabo, Pliny, Pompon Ins Mela, and Ptolemy, de- 
rived most of their information from Agatharcliides : 
where he was right they went riglit, and where he 
related fables they did the same. Pliny, who died 
A.i>. 79, had indeed some more ample inforniation 
concerning the Gangas, for he names six different 
mouths of that river, and describes their positions^ 
But beyond the Ganges Pliny’s geogiaphy is nearly 
all wrong. 
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Whkn the Homan conquerors became masters of 
Egypt, Phoenicia, amJ Syria, they continued to re- 
ceive tlie commodities of the East as they had been 
received for ages, making for a long time no very 
strenuous effort to a<iquire any kno\vle<lgo of the 
remote countries from which those productions 
originally camel The geographical knowledge of 
the East was indeed stationary. Virgil, as a poet, 
did little more than follow and adorn Homer ; to 
him, as to Homer, the measureless ocean or far- 
resounding sea was tlie Mediterranean, although 
-Atlantic was then pretty well known from the 
Stilts of Gibraltar to the Straits of Dover, and 
the Mediterranean Straits as far as Cape 
Non ; and although the Romans had in books, 
copied from the Greek travellers and geographers, 
a notion of the wide seas which spread between the 
coasts of Arabia and Persia and those of India, 
the marvellous incidents of the voyage of Ulysses 
are nearly all repeated in the voyage of jEneas. 
They had become stock matter in poetry. 

A» the conquerors of the world liecame more and 
more luxurious under the Imperial Ca*sars, there 
was a vastly increased consumption of the produc- 
tions of the East. The spices and aromatics of the 
Indian ocean seem to have been considered as the 
natural productions of Sabtea, or Arabia the happy, 
which was only the entrepot. At the funeral of 
Poppaa, Neh) consumed so prodigious a quantity 
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of cinnamon and aromatics as filled the Roman citi^ 
zens with astonishment. That insane emperor iJl/as 
anxious to know more of the country which produced 
these precious things ; but, although Pliny ^ys lie 
sent two centurions from Kgypt into the interioif of 
Ethiopia, we are not informed that he sent any onC 
to India. 

At a date which is somewhat uncertain, biit 
which has been assumed by Dean Vincent as having 
been during the reign of the Emperor Claudius, or 
about the year 47 of the Christian era, Ilippalus, 
tiie commander of a trading-vessel in the Red Sea, 
was encouraged to trust himself to the steady blow^- 
ing of the monsoon wind, and, instead of coasting, 
to sail right across the ocean from Arabia to India. 
The periodical changes of these win(is, and their 
constancy in blowing several months from one 
quarter, liad been noticed by Nearchus, and must 
have been known at all times as well to the Afa* 
bian as to the Indian mariners. But a lucky 
dent is generally considered as having animated 
Hippalus. A few years before, as a freedman of 
Annins Plocamus was in tlie act of collecting tri- 
bute to the Romans on the coast of Sabtea, he was 
carried out to sea, and wafted by the monsoon right 
across the Indian ocean to the island of Taprobane 
or Ceylon. He was there kindly treated, and the 
king of Taprobane furnishetl him with a vessel of 
more commodious size than that in which he had 
unexpectedly made his voyage across the Ocean: 
The king sent also four ambassadors with the freed^ 
man to the lloimiu emperor, and a rajah or cliidf 
to mantige tiie vessel. There appears to be li'O 
rational doubt that both the vessel and the crew 
were Indians, and that these Indians, trusting t6' 
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tli^ changed nionsoon^ which now blew as steadily 
towards the Arabian coast as it liad previously done 
towards the coast of Ceylon and Malabar, steered 
their course direct for the moutli of the lied Sea. 
The voyage of Ilip|.>alus, both outward and home- 
ward,. was thoroughly successful ; the steadiness of 
the winds was found to render unnec^essary the 
sight of coasts, capes, and promontories, and the 
other in-shore aids of which the timid mariner 
availed himself before the sure guidance of the 
compass ; an<l he could not but report favourably 
of the ease and comfort of such a navigation. By 
the liomans and their Greek dependants at least 
the successful exi)erimcnt of liippalus was hailed 
as a great discovery, which could greatly facilitate 
and extend the commerce of the East. 'Id per- 
j)etuate his fame his name was given to the wind 
which had wafted lain to India, It is supposed 
tl^Athe Indian port he made was either that of 
AlHirls^^ that of Barace ; these are two harbours, 
noTiar apart, on the Malabar cojxsts, snp])ose(l by 
the eminent Indian geographer, Major Keiinell, to 
He between Goa and IdUicherry, and to be pro- 
bably represented by the modern Meerzaw and Ikr- 
celore. These t\vo ports were the principal staple 
of the trade between Egypt and India w hen that 
trade was most flourishing.* Tliese traders and 
navigators, however, seem to have done but little 
to add to the stock of knowledge concerning India 
and. the countries to the east of it. 'I'lie fabulous 
parts of the narratives of Ctesias and of the oflicers 
of Alexander the Gregt contiuue<i to be repeated 
even by writers of the greatest learning. Other 

Dr. Robertson, Iliatorieal l^squlsttion concerning the 
whioh the Ancients had of India, 
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fables were superadtleds as well about ludia , as 
about. Etliiopia ; aud although among the refined 
and luxurious Romans there was a growing incre;^ 
dulity as to other matters, there appears to hav^ 
b(?en no decrease of faith as to tiie existence of 
monst<'r.s in the human sliape. Nearly all the 
marvels in w'hicli Sir John Mandeville and others 
dealt so largely are to be found in the great work 
of Pliny, i:^liiiy has a whole cha[)ter on the 
manifold, strange, and wonderful forms and shapes 
of men.’' Not satisfie<l with flattening the Negr«> 
nose, ho cuts it off altogether. Speaking of Ethiopia 
he says — 

“ Ck*rtes, roporfcd it is, that far within the country, 
( as! ward, there are a kind of |)eo}>lc without any nose 
at all on their faces, having Ihoir visage all ]»lain and 
flat. Otliers again, without upper lips, and sonie tongue* 

li>ss Furthermore, writers there be who 

have reportx'd, that in the country near unto tho meres 
and uiarslu^s from whonce Nilns issucth, ther.C 
tho.se lit tie dwarfs culled pigmies.”* 

Pliny is somewhat censorious upon old Bion fpl? 
telling fidnilons and incredible, tales about a people 
called Nigrie, wliose king hath nevermore than one 
eye, and that in the miilst of the forehead, like ttiO 
Polypliemus uf Homer; about the Agriophagi, 
who live mostly on the flesh of lions and panthers ; 
aljout the Pomphagi, who eat all things whatsp- 
e\:er ; about the Anthropophagi, that eat only nian’^ 

* Wo arc using the rough gv^od old English translatkrti: 
winch was familiar to Shakspero and to the reading worlfi.iif 
Kii/jlaiul in his time. This is the full title of the veu|&ralie 
folio : ‘ The Historic of the World, comiuonty cajfed 
Naturall Historic of C. Plinius Secundtis. TwnslatM intP 
English by Philemon Holland, Doctor in Pbysioke. Lo&Stii 
printed by Adam Ulip, 1001/ 
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and about the Cynamolgi, who have heads 
like dogs; Yet afler these censures Pliny could 
reeord tales to the full as fabulous and incredible 
as these of Bion* The great snake or boa constrictor 
of India took a great hold upon his imagination. 
In speaking of elephants, he says — 

** But India bringeth forth the biggest, as also the 
biggest dragons (serpents), that are continually at vari- 
ance with them, and evermore figlitiug, and of such 
greatness are they, that (hoy can easily clasp and wind 
round about the elephants, and withal tie thc‘m fast with 

a knot In Ethiopia there be as great 

dragons bred as in India, to wit, twenty cubits long. 
It is reported, that upon their coasts they wrap them- 
iSelvit fotir or five of thmu together, one within another, 
like to a hurdle or lattice work, and thus ])ass the seas, 
to find better pasturage in Arabia, cutting the waves, 
and bearing up their heads aloft, which serve them in- 
stead of sails.” 

j||||hcse huge navigating snakes may be found 
"tlHRe or the counterpart of the great sea-serpent 
\Vl^u occurs so frequently in Eastern Talcs, and 
which is still seen off tlie coasts of the AYestern 
world, almost as often as the editor of a United 
States newspajier is pinchetl for news or for matter 
wherewith t6 fill his columns. 

Of the existence of the phmnix, or of that of the 
uuconSitmable salamander, Pliny appears to have 
had no doubt. He describes the aalanuinder as 
beibg made in fasition like a lizard, being marked 
with spots like stars, lie adds that it is of so 
cold coiOplexiori, that if it do but touch the fire it 
quench it as presently as if ice were put into 
itr* \ He considered it his duty as a natural his- 
tomu to describe mermaids and baermen, nereids 
and tritons. He had nearly as good as heard, with 
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hb own oars, a triton <‘bIow his wreathed horn f 
for there was an official account of a living one 
carruMl to Home when he was a young man,^ and 
when 'fiberhis was emperor. Jn the same passage 
he speaks of the incontrovertible existence of mer- 
maids or sea^nymphs. 

In the time of Tiberius the cjiiperor, there came 
unto him an aml)assador from Ulyssipnn, sent of pur- 
])ose to make relation, that upon their sea-coast there 
was discovered wilhin a certain hole, a certain sea-goblin 
called Triton, soundinpr a shell like a truin|iot or cornet ; 
and that In? was ii\ form and shape like those that are 
commonly painted for Tritons. Arid tis for the inernuuds, 
called Nereids, it is iio fabulous tale that gocth of I hem : 
for look liow painters draw them ; so they arc, indeed, 
only their body is rough and scaled all over, evert in those 
parts wherein they resemble a woniap. For such a 
mermaid was seen and beheld plainly upon the saw 
coast, near to the shore ; an<l the iidiabitants dwdjkg 
near, Inimi it afar oif, wliea it was a dying, tQa|||bp 
piteous moan, crying and chattering very heavily.iBP, 

If during the time when the Homan power wis 
at its liigliest, little information was imported into 
Knropi; concerning India, still less was brought 
home about China, the country whidi produced 
the silk which was in so gomu'al a doniaud amdilg 
the wealthy and luxuriouw. 'J^his precious com- 
modity was conveyed from China to India by sea; 
and from the IVIalabar coast, or from the island of 
Ceylon, it was conveyed across the Indian Ocean 
to Arabia and Egypt. After the successful ex- 
periment of Hippains, it is probable that the voyagse 
fiOTU India was generally direct to the R^d S^, 
though it should appear that some vessels con- 

* PhilemoQ Holland's translation. 
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tinned to make a coasting voyage of it, and to land 
their cargoes in the Persian (rulf. Whichever 
way it came, the price of silk was so enormons 
that none but the richest could purchase it. For 
several centuries after the use of it hud become 
common among the wciilthiest. the Homans had no 
certain knowledge eitiier of the countries to which 
they were indebted for it, or of the manner in 
which it was produced. It was supposed by some 
to be a fine down adhering to the leaves of certain 
trees or flowers ; by others, to be a delicate species 
of wool or cotton ; and even those who had learned 
it was tlio product of an insect, liad no distinct 
idea of the nature of that insect, or of the manner 
ill which the silk was foniied.* Following the 
Macedonian Greeks, tlie Homans called the country 
of production vSerica, or the land of silk, or they 
ca^ed it the country of the Seres or silk-people. 

seems to have thought that this remote 
pj^fle had no other occupation than that of card- 
nig the silk from leaves ; and Dionysius Perie- 
getcs, wdio wrote in the same Augustan age, 
limited their labours to their gathering of silk 
and preparing it to be manufactured into pieces. 
Thus^ — 

Nor flocks nor herds the distant Seres tend ; . 

But from the fiow’rs that in the desert bloom, 
Tinctur’d with every varying hue, they cull 
The glossy down, and card it for the loom.” 

Pausanias, the learned Greek who established him- 
self at Home about the year 170 of the Christian 
era, laid a nearer glimpse of the truth. ‘‘ The 
. j|eres^” ho says, liave a spinning insect, %vhich is 

* Dr. Robertson, Historical Disquisition concerning the 
Knowledge th^'Andeiits had of India, &c. 
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kept in buildings, and produces a fine spun thready 
which is wrapped about its feet.”* But it was 
not until the sixth century, and long after tiie 
division and decliue of the lloinan empire, that the 
mystery which involved this interesting subject 
was fully cleared up. This great and sad period 
of decline was most fruitful in the production of 
fable and exaggerated legend. It has been too 
much the fasliion to tax the early Christians and 
the first monkish writers with Iiaviug originated 
this world of fi(;tiou, wliich began before the 
monks, and wliieli took a marvellous growth and 
increase fiorn the writings of men who were 
iieitlier ClirLstians nor friends to the new faith* 
There is scarcely to be fimnd a thicker cuustella-* 
tkm or milky -way of fabulue than exists in the Life 
of the sophist Apollonius of Tyana, as written by 
Philostratus. It has been doubted whether such a 
man as this Apollonius ever lived ; but there .||||fao 
doubt that the rouiantical biographer PhilostflTOs 
flourished about a.d. 200, ami that he wrote his 
l)ook in ( t reek, by order, and from the information, 
of Julia Domna, wife to the Emperor Septimius 
Severus — the unconverted wife of a pagan lord. 
The fanciful biography bears nearly everywhere 
proof of its having been written in a spirit hostile 
to Christianity, which was rapidly on the increase 
in most parts of the Roman empire. Two of the 
principal objects held in view should appear to 
have been — 1. To describe Apollonius of Tyana 
as a greater traveller tlian Herodotus or Nearchus, 
or any of the Greeks. 2. To set off his conjurings 
and magical performances against the mirac% 

* See Penny Cyclopaedia, article Silk. 
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related in the New Testament of our Saviour and 
his apostles^ Fhilostratus himself admits that he 
embellished the materials placed in his hand by 
the Empress Julia. The Emperor Severus, to 
use the words of Gibbon, was passionately ad- 
di||||d to the vain studies of ma^e and divination, 
wiRleeply versed in the interpretations of dreams 
iind omens, and perfectly acfjuainted with the 
science of judicial astrology'.” In a book written 
for the court of such an emperor, Philostratus 
thought tliere c<Mild liardly be too much magic. 
Insides, he was himself a passionate iidmircr of the 
IVtliagorean pliilosophy, preferring tlie doctrine 
of the metempsychosis to our Saviour’s simple enun- 
ciation of the immortality of the soul. lie takes up 
the stoiy of his hero befim? he was born, making 
Proteus appear to his mother to tell lier tliat she 
was about to be delivered of him, the god Proteus 
himself. Swaus^ — not waiting for their own (lying 
hoUlh-sing in chorus at the miraculous birth, 
OtWr marvels follow in rapid succession, the life 
of Apolioriius being one continued and liighly- 
wroiight miracle. All pliilosopliics, all wisdom, 
divine as wxdl as human, are intuitive to him ; yet 
he travels the w ide world in search of wisdom, as 
the knight-errants at a later period journeyed in 
search of adventures and good fighting. He per- 
formed more cures than the all -healing Esculapius 
himself had ever done, lie lived isolely upon 
fruits and herbs, avoiding in his dress every article 
of animal substam‘ey and he walked barefoot, and 
let his hair and beard grow. Having finished his 
studies among the maritime cities of the Greeks 
in ’ Asia Minor^ he travelled by land to India, 
crossed the Indus, and feasted with a great Indian 
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kingy who was also a very great philosopher* 
During his journey towards India he had a very 
distinct view on Mount Caucasus of the chains 
which had bound Prometheus to tlie rock. But 
this was nothing to the things he saw beyond the 
Indus. There he found a woman oonsecratrfjito 
Venus, who was jet black from the liead t<whe 
chest, and of a charming whiteness from the chest 
to the feet. Some of the Indians hunted dragons 
or serp<3nts of the most prodigious dimensions, by 
magic, and Apollonius joined in the sport. The 
eyes and scales of thesci dragons sliorie like fire, 
and acted as talismans upon those who were not 
initiate<l in magic. He saw a fearful animal with 
the head of a man and the body of a lion, with a 
tail from wliich bristles grew of the length of a 
cubit, all as sharp as prickles, which it shot forth 
like so many arrows against its piirsners ; he saw 
fountains of golden water ; men who ever dwelt 
below the ground, griffins, the phamix, the pro|||us 
stone paiitarhas, w iiich tiirew out lays of fire, "dtid 
attracted unto itself all other precious stones, 
lioturning from India into Asia Minor, he visitetl 
tlie plains of Troy, coiiversed at the grave or 
tuimdtis of Achilles with the ghost of tl»at hero, 
who, as he found, still loved conversation/' At 
Ephcsxis he stayed a plague which was jaging by 
bidding the people throw stones upon an old man 
who was begging ; and when the men of Ephesus 
removed the stones they had throwm, they found 
beneath not a dead old man, but a dead dog, as 
large as the fiercest lion. Passing over to Euro- 
|)ean Greece, Apollonius was worshipped as a god 
at Athens and other cities. After visiting Crete, 
and astonishing other countries with his magical 
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performances, be went to Rome, where the Einporor 
Nero was then reigning. He was follower] thither 
by a host of converts. The Roman magistrate 
became jealous of his power, or suspicious of liis 
intentions ; but he removed their mistrust by re- 
storing to life the dead body of a noble lady, and 
by uttering predictions which were immediately 
fulfillwl. Quitting Rome, he visitwl the south, of 
Italy, Sicily, and Africa. After a flit back to 
Athens — which was tar easier work to him than it 
could have been to the owner of seven league 
boots — he plumpctl down into Egypt, travel Jed 
into Etliiopia, and went in search of the sources of 
the Nile. The biographer or maker, IMiilostratus, 
shows his wit or cunning by never once liinting 
that Apollonius discovere<i those umliscoverable 
fountains; but the book gives something like a 
description of the cataracts of the Nile, wJiich 
had been visited long before this by a Roman 
ariT^. At a village in Ethiopia, near to the cata^ 
racts, he found the women all running away from 
an abominable satyr. He caught and killed this 
obscene monster by pouring wine into a fountain. 
‘‘ By Jupiter,” exclaims the ’biogi*apher, ‘‘ this is 
the action of A}K>lIonius which gave the greatest 
lustre to his travels, and which was in truth his 
greatest feat. No doubt can now remain of the 
existence of satyrs and of their amorous propen- 
sities.” When Titus had captun^ Jerusalem, 
Apollonius wrote him a very short letter to recom- 
mend moderation. Titus invited him to an inter- 
view, and embraced him in public. Other journeys 
almost as extensive, and miracles quite as extraor- 
dinary, were performed, according to Philostratus, 
by this god-man. 
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“ Concerning tbe manner of his death,” says the bio- 
grapher, ^ he diddle^ various are the accounts. Daniis, 
the Assyrian , says not a word of it. But as I wish to 
have iny history coinjdete, 1 cannot pass it over in total 

silence Some say he died at Ephesus, 

waited on by two handmaids. . • , • ^ » Some say he 

entered the temple of Minerva, at Liiidus, and there 
disappeared. Others affirtn his exit was made at Crete 
in a still more cxtt'aordinary way. During his stay in 
Crete, it is said, he possessed greater authority, and was 
more admired than he ever was before, and used to enter 
the temple of Diana at unseasonable hours of the night. 
This temple was under the protection of dogs, who took 
earc of the riches laid u]> in it. These dogs w»ero sup- 
posed by the Cretans to be of a breed not inferior to 
that of l)oars, or other wild beasts. Whenever Apol- 
lonius entered the temph* these fier<’e dogs did not bark 
at hiju, but roet.'ived him with fawning affection. The 
priests who had the care of the tern] de seeing this, sei/.ed 
liiiu one night at his entrance, and bound him, hi* 
W'cre ru»t only a magician hut a robber, saying be had 
given the dogs a sop to tame tlii'in. About midnight he 
iVeed himself from his chains, and called those who had 
hound him, to show he did nothing in secret ; and then 
running to th(3 gates of the temple, he found them open. 
As soon as he entered them, the gates shut of them- 
selves as they had been before, and the temple resounded 
with the singing of many virgins, the burium of whose 
»ong was, ‘ Leave the earth, come to lieaven— come, 
come.' " 

And, according to this veracious biographer, Ins 
magician or conjuror went straight to heaven with- 
out tastitig of the pings of death.* 

Philostratus had various followers and imitators, 
but none appear to have drawn the long bow with 

♦ The Tdfe of Apollonius of Tyana, translated from the 
Greek of Philostratus ; with notes and illustrations ; by the 
Rev. Edward Berwick. London, 1809, 
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s() much -and 'with half his serious self* 

possession* Perhaps the writer who came nearest 
to him was the celebrated Neo-Platonist Janibli- 
chus, a native of Calchis, in Cado Syria, and who 
flourished in the fourth century,' or about a little 
more than a cento ry and a half after Philostratus., 
AVheu the Emperor Julian,, commonly called the 
Apostate, decreed that the Christian religion should 
be no more, and that the outworn creed or my- 
thology of the classic ages sliould be revived, Jam- 
bliehus greatly recommended himself to his favour, 
and to the notice' of his pagan court. He was 
styled “the divine,’^ “the most divine teacher/* 
“the wonderful.’* lie undertook to defend the old 
religion of the empire, and to write a life of Pytlia- 
goras, which should prove the Samian sage to 
iuive led a divine life, ami to have been in the 
])ossessiou of the divine secrets. In working out 
tliis end he turned Pytlragoras (who merited a 
better treatment) into a mighty conjuror or ma- 
gician like Apollonius of Tyana. The leading 
motive in both cases appears to have been the 
same — to outshine the miracles and mauifesUitions 
narrated in the Chribtian Gospel. The Neo- 
platonism of these declining times was far unlike 
the pure Platonism of the truly classical ages. 
It was mixed and corrupted by Oriental systems, 
theories, and speculations, some of which - may 
have had their origin in ancient Persh, in Assyria, 
and in other countrias w'hich the Pormins had sub- 
dued, while others are to be tj:}ieed to India or 
even to Thibet — to and Bouses, and the 

priests of the Delhi Lama — although the mode in 
wliich these ide<is were tmnsnuttc(| is matter of 
doubt and discussion. The writings of Jamblichus 

VOL. I. I) 
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are permeated witli these Oiienthl essences. Por- 
them read like a piece of ITiiidu mythology, 
and other portions like an Oriental tale, lie be- 
lieverl, or professed to believe, in magic, and in all 
manner of miraculous gifts, and that these gifts 
were attainable by any man who would practise 
>jelf-denial, and lead a life of rigi(i ascetism. Such 
was the life reported to be led by the O-ymnoso- 
phists of India, and of which a rude and partly 
delusive imitation is oflered even in onr own <Iay.s 
by the fakirs, dervishes, and santons of the East — 
for the Koran and sword of Mohammed, powerful 
as they wore, could never eradicate these sn])ersti- 
lioiis. Spirits, good and evil, visible and invisible, 
genii and jiiins flit through the pages of Jambli- 
o.hus, and they have all the stamp of the remote 
East upon them. Legends are still oxhmt in 
which damblichus is deseribed as exercising au- 
tlioriry over all these spirits, and compelling them 
to do whatever he wishes. If not during his life, 
at least after his death lie was considered as a ma- 
gician as potent i\s Apollonius, or as liis own 
Pythagoras. 

Although they may not liave been deriveil im- 
mediately from those sources, but may have been 
picked up from popular and wide-spreading tra- 
ditions, many of the most extravagant notions or 
hearsay reports of our old travellers may be found 
in tlie writings of damblichus and in the notable 
book of Pliihistratus. There was a stock, and a 
gmdually aecumuluting capital of these ideas ; and 
rom this stock the first framers of the Arabian 
Ules and Persian fables may* have helped them- 
selves very largely without any necessity of making 
fresh importations from the Indian Ocean or the 
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countries beyond it. Some such importation was, 
however, inevitable wlicn the Arabs and Persians, 
in the seventh, eij^hth, and ninth centuriek; en- 
larged their tra<le and extended tljeir intercourse 
with the remotest east. 

If faith is to be placed in the ancient Chinese 
annalists, and in the correctness of their modern 
European translators, An-toun, or the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus sent an embassy to the Eraj)eror 
Oun-ti, who was reigning over China, a.d. 166. 
But if this embassy really went, and readied tlie 
Celestial Empire, its members seem to Iiave brought 
back no Information concerning the country or its 
inlmbitants. 

So soon as the Christian religion was firmly 
established in the west, on the ruins of Paganism 
and IS’eo-Platoulsm, missionaries of the Gospel 
began to find tlieir way across the Indian Ocean. 
Tlieir course was not difficult. The Egyptians, 
and particularly the people of the Thebais, were 
distinguished by their enthusiastic zeal for the faith 
tliey had embraced ; churclies and monasteries were 
built in the deceit, Christian colonies were esta- 
blished on either side of the lied Sea, and the great 
seaports which traded with India were filled with 
Cliristians,and ruled by Christian magistrates. In 
many instances merchants, ship-masters, and crews 
must all have been converts, and, as such, anxious 
to disseminate the Gospel. Some of these Arabians 
Jiad already formed considerable settlements in Cey- 
lon and in various places on the Malabar coast. 
If a zealous monk jmt himself on board a Christian 
ship in the Red iJkja, he might be .sure of respect 
and kind treatment on bis voyage, and of a wel- 
come at the end of it from countrymen and co- 

x> 2 
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religionists. It should »eem that the only rational 
way of accounting for the prodigious number 
of Christians that were found by our early tra- 
vellers settled in India, is to assume that an emi- 
gration in that direction began early, and was 
continued through a considerable period of time. 
Some of these early missionaries returned to the 
countries of tliciii* birth, and must have brought 
back with them iiuicli useful information ; but the 
west was sinking deeper anti deeper into anarchy 
and barbarism, and if these travelled monks put 
their observations upon record, their AISS. perished 
in the conllagnition or general eombustioJi vvliicli 
followed. In tlu^ sixth century, in the time of the 
Emperor Justiniun, when the eagle of Rome had 
become little better than a carrion crow, the hos- 
tile Rersians, by stopping caravans by land, and 
sliips by sea, suceeetlcd in ol)tainiug an almost 
entire monopoly of the trade in silk. The price 
of that coiumodity in Europe again rose to a pro- 
digious Insight, and at limes silk could hardly bo 
oi)taiiK‘d at any price whatever. At tins juncture 
two Nostorian monks and missionaries, whose 
names have been allowed to perish, but who must 
have been courageous and inteJiigent and far-rcacli- 
ing travellers, as lliey had penetrated into China, 
and had safely returned thence, waited upon Jus- 
tinian at CoiK'.tantinoplc, explained to Jiiiii the 
whole and long-enduring mystery of the silk-worm, 
and oflercil to return to (>ljina, and bring him hack 
a supply of* the invaluable insects. The emperor 
encouraged them by gifts and splendid promises. 
The monks inad(i their jourmw, re-entered China, 
deceivwl that jealous and vigilant people by con- 
cealing the eggs of the silk-worm in a hollow cane, 
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and returned successfully and triumphantly to Jus- 
tinian, I'he climate of the south-east of Kuro[)e 
was soon found to be very favourable to the Chin(‘S(‘ 
insects. Under the direction of the two monks the 
were hatched in the proper season by nieatjs 
of artificial heat : the worms wore fed witli mul- 
berry leaves ; a sufficient number of butterflies 
were saved to propagate the race, and trees uere 
])lanted to su})ply an abundance of the food which 
l)est suited the worms.* TJie monks also taught 
the subjects of Justinian the art of manufacturing 
silk% as the}" had seen it practised by the C^iinese. 
In the course of a few years silk enough was pro- 
duced in Greece and the Greek islands to supply 
the demand of the Roman Empire, and the silken 
robes and stuffs u hich w(.*re woven were* considered 
as not at all inferior to the best of those wliicU had 
formerly been imported from Hie East. But per- 
haps these very circumstances contributed to render 
an incurious age more and more indifferent to great 
g(H)graphical (juestions, or at least to the subject of 
the vast empire beyond Imlia. 

Yet during tfie reign of the same Emperor Jus- 
tinian some additions to the knowledge of India were 
procured by one Cosifias, an Egyptian merciiant, 
who made several voyages to that country. Grow- 
ing weaiy of his trading, wandering life, and fol- 
lowing the bias of bis times, he turned monk, and 
shut himself up in an Egyptian monastery, 'fhere 
he wrote a strange book entitled Christian Topo- 

♦ Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap, 
xi. Our historian has closely followed the contemporary or 
nearly contemporary authorities. As usual with him, lie has 
ornamented their periods, but he has not misrepresented or 
overstrained their facte. 
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grapliy, to beat back all the advances which had 
been made in astronomy and geography, and to 
j)rove that the world was an oblong plain, twelve 
thousand miles long by six thousand broad ; tliat it 
tvas surrounded by high walls, and coverefl by the 
firmanieut as with a canopy; that the vicissitudes 
of day and night were caused by a mountain of 
prodigious iieight, round which the sun moved, 
Rut if Cosmas, as a monk, was no great 
philosopher, he had been, as a merchant and tra- 
veller, a tolerably good observer. He had seen a 
good deal of Imlia, and he mentioned several 
things relating to it whicli had not hitherto been 
told. He describes the marvellous increase of tlm 
trade of the Persians wdth that country, and the 
great number and extent of the Christian settle* 
inents on the coast, Jn nearly every city of any 
note that he visits in India he finds Christian 
churches, in which the functions of religion are 
performed by priests ordained by the Nestorian 
Arclibisliop of Selcucia, then the capital of the 
l^n’siiin Empire. He also describes the island of 
Taprobane, or Ceylon, as being the grand depot, 
or entrepot, wliere the Persian merchants dis- 
charg(‘d their cargoes and took in fresh ones. Tim 
eastern manufactures and productions were brought 
to Ceylon by Chinese, Hlalay, Indian, and other 
shipping. It may be reasonably doubted whether 
these correct descriptions had half the chami for 
his conlomporaries that they found in his incorrect 
and absurd geography. 

* Abstract of the Cosmography of Cosmas, as '^given by 
Dr. JiotMirtson in Historical Disquisition, &c. 
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CHAPTER III. 

But a more energetic people than the enslaved and 
(legenerate subjects of the Bo man Empire were 
now about to take the field, and to aspire not only 
to the dominion of the Ejist, but to a sovereignty 
over the whole inhabitable globe. Towards the 
close of A.i>. 570, or five years after the deatli of 
the Emperor Justinian, a wotiian of the noble tribe 
of Koreish — the most enterprising and commercial 
as well as the most noble of all the Arab tribes — 
gave birth, in the city of Mecca, to a remarkable 
son, who efianged tiie faith of his country and the 
religions of a vast portion of tbe eastern world. In 
his youth and early maidiood Mohammed was a 
great traveller and a great trader. His journeys 
were principally directed towards vSyria and to tlie 
fairs of Damascus. In his twentieth year he took 
part in an expedition ag'ainst the predatory tribc^s 
which then molested the caravans and pilgrims on 
tiieir way to Mecca — the lioly city of tJie great 
Aral) family many centuries before the promulga- 
tion of the Koran. In his fortieth year he began 
to assume the prophetic office, ami to display his 
views and principles to his own domestic circle. 
But it was not until -a.d. 622, or fifty-seven years 
years after the death of Justinian, that the citizens 
of Medina welcomed the persecuted and banished 
prophet, invested him with the regal and sacerdotal 
office, and took up the spear and yataghan to pro- 
pagate tlie doctrines he taught. The sword once 
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drawn was never .sheathed until liie pagan tribes oi 
all Arabia and the adjacent countries had joined in 
the concise profession of faith, that there was no 
God but God, and that ]\roliainmcd was his pro- 
,.phct. By the ninth year of the llejra, or flight 
to Medina, from wliicli the Molianiiuedans date 
their ei’n, the conquests of the prophet had extended 
over nearly whole of Syria and Palestine, and 
ambassadors hud been sent to lleraclins, the Con- 
stantin opo I i tan emperor, and to the king of Abys- 
sinia, to tlircaten them with war and invasion if 
they did not f()rth\\ith embrace the }>rofession of 
Islam. In tin* course of tlie hdlowiiig year, a.d. 
632, the prophet died, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. But the new lire he had kindled in the 
bold Arabian heart did not die with him. Ills 
snccessox'.s and tln.ir enthusiastic, followers pursued 
the course he had xnavked out for them, and soon 
carried tlui Koran and the Yataghan ituo remote 
regions which he had rawer thought of, and of 
some of which he had probably no knowledge. 
Tliese first Arabian Mohammedans w’ere cruel 
c()n<[iu.Mors, but were not. harsh taskmaster.^ to the 
subdued p(’(>[)h*.s when their conquests were se- 
ciircil. They eircouraged trade, and allowed their 
rayah subj<*(*rs, whether Christians, Jew's, or Gen- 
tiles, to share in its benefits. ]\Ia,ny of them were 
<lescenilants of the Saba-ans of Agatharchides, who 
had so long held in their liands the commerce of 
the far Kast. The prophet himself had been a 
merchant, and before he closed his career as a con- 
queror and an envoy of the Omnipotent, he had 
decreed that his (^rmprored subjects should have 
protection and security and freedom of trade ; tliat 
their religiorrs should be tolerated, and that no- 
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thing sliould be wrung from lliein but a moderate 
annual tribute. The crushing taxes, the tolls, the 
enormous port duties and transit duties, the multi- 
plied lines of custom-houses and fiscal barriers, the 
vile monopolies which had been a curse to the 
subjects of the declining Eoman Empire, and which 
had mainly contributed to bring about the ruin and 
annihilation of that mighty power, were swept away 
almost entirely. They find no place in the Koran, 
which was at once the sole guide of faith and the 
sole code of laws to these Arabs. By the letter of 
that book, commerce was left as fix'c as air. The 
trader and prophet of Mecca anticipated twelve 
hundred years ago the grand tluiory of our modern 
political economists. 

The trade wdtii India from Persia and from 
Egypt was now prosecuted with a new vigour, and 
was soon greatly enlarged. Shortly after the com- 
plete subjugation of Persia, the Caliph Omar, the 
second in succession after the Prophet, founded the 
great and far-famed city of Bussoru, on the west bank 
of tlie Sluitt-el-Arab river, wliich Hows with a co- 
pious stream and in a deep betl to the Persian Gulf. 
It was the intention of the Caliph to make this 
place ^he port and mart of the whole Indian trade ; 
and such it speedily became, and for many ages 
continued to be. l/nder the name of Basra, or 
el-Basiab, it is continually mentioned by the Mo- 
hammedan writers of the middle ages. It was to 
this city that the merchants and navigators resorted 
wlien tijey were about to try their fortunes in the 
Indian Ocean. It was as famed in romance as in 
history and geography. It is the starting point of 
Sindbad of the Sea at each of liis seven niarvellous 

1 ) 3 
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voyages* He goes as regularly from Bagdad to 
Bassora, thence to try his fortune among-^ 

Robbers at land and j»irate8 on tho main, 

Enchanters foilM, spells broken, giants slain, 

as Prince Eugene of Savoy went from Vienna to 
the Netherlands to join the Duke of Marlborough 
and fight the French.f Sindbad never has to wait 
for a ship ; let las love of' adventure and emprise 
come upon him when it will, he is sure to find an 
Indian-bound ship ready for him at Ihissora. 

As the trade from the Persian Gulf increased, 
many Mohainmodan colonies or factories were es- 
tablished beyond the Indian Ocean ; and this trade 
and these settlements^ — the very first factory or 
colony having been established at Calicut on the 
Malabar coast —were gradually extended until tlicy 
reached the coast of Coromandel, the Sircars, the 
moutJis of the (ranges and the innermost parts of 
the Bay of Bengal, the Arracan coast, Pegu, 
Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, Cambodia, Cochin China, 
Tonqnin, and cvcii China itself. All tins was cer- 
tainly done before the middle of the ninth century 
of our ova. Tho settlers look their Tmanms or 
I)riests with them, and mosques were built in many 
places in India, Ceylon, Siam, and onward to the 
Celestial Empire. Some of the traders ascended 
tile Irawaddi and established faetories within the 
territories which now constitute the Burmese em- 
pire or kingdom of Ava. Traces of those cstab- 

* Crabbe: ‘The Patron.* 

t Sec the jeu d'esprit of the witty Marshal Prince d(? 
Ligne, called a Life of Prince Eugene, written by himself, 
which many have taken for an authentic piece of autobio- 
graphy. 
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lishmehts are still to bo found on the banks of the 
Trawaddi at Rangoon, Prome, and even as high as 
Amarapoora, nor have trading vessels from the 
Persian Gulf yet ceased to ascend that magnificent 
river. 

We would not rashly question the decision of 
our great living Oriental scholars, that the ‘Arabian 
^sights’ Entertainment,* as we now possess them, 
are of a much more recent date than the ninth cen- 
tury ; yet we are incIiiuMl to believe tliat many of 
tlieir materials were collected in the course of that 
and the following age, wlien tlie enterprise of the 
Mohammedans was so great and their imaginations 
so susceptible, and when the excitement of novelty, 
which always leads to error or exaggeration, had 
not yet been weakened by usage and familiar inter- 
course. The wondrous tales of the returning 
merchants and mariners would l)e sure to be spread 
far and wide, and to gain oruameiits and additions 
from those who took them up and repeated them 
by hearsay ; and if vve atld tliese tales to tlie tra- 
ditions which have been floating about Asia Minor 
and the eastern shores of the Mediterranean ever 
since the days of Ilonier, and probably long before 
his time, we shall liuvu a stock siiflicient not only 
to furnish the staple of the very Odyssean voyages 
of Sindbad, but also the principal elements of all 
those Other Arabian Liles. We shall frequently 
have occasion to notice the ptissionate fondness of 
the Arabians for marvellous tales and the recitals 
of travellers* adventures. In all ages there appear 
to have been among them itinerant professional 
story-tellers, resembling those men tliat still gain 
their daily bread by the same means in the cotfee- 
houses of Cairo and Constantinople, and in the 
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Khans and caravanserais of Syria and Asia Minor. 
Lon» before the coming of their prophet MoJiam- 
niwl they Imd a great stock of tales and legends. 
Their fondness lor them gave the prophet much 
trouble. 'J'he reading or hearing of these tal(?s 
and fables so delighted them, that when Mohammed 
ondeavouretl to entertain the Arabs of Mecca and 
Medina with the liistory of the patriarchs and nar- 
ratives taken out of the Old IJible, they despised 
his efforts^ telling- him that Nassor^ the Arabian 
merchant, told them much more beautiful stori^. 
For this the prophet cursed iVasser and all his dis- 
cipk^.* Blit whatever effect the eui*se may have 
prothiced upon the far- travel led tale-telling nier- 
cliant, it evidently had none at all on the fondness 
of the Arabs for such n'ading or recital. As in 
modern times the reading of Jlobinson Crusoe has 
made many sailors, so these old tales must have 
sent many an Arab across the world of waters. 

During the animated ninth century the Indian 
Ocean was traversal by two Mo hammer Ian mer- 
chants of a very superior order, who wrote an 
account of their voyages. 

A prefdous manuscript, being a copy of an 
earlier MS. (possibly that written by the two tra- 
vellers themselves), was discovered about 125 
yearn ago, in the library of M. le Comte de 
Seignelay, by the distinguished Orientalist M. 
Kusebius Uenaudot. The antiquity rff the MS, 
thus found was sufficiently denoted by the cha- 
racter in which it was written. There was, how- 
ever, a still better proof of its great age, for the 

* D*Herbclot. Bibliothemie Orientale ; see al^o the Intro- . 
dttClAeo to Abe translation of that grand Arabian epic Aiitar, 
)iigr^T«scnck|iaiqU Esq. 
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copyist spoke of Sultan Nouraddin as being 
alive at the time of his wririiig, and this sultan died 
A.n. 1173. Thus when M. lienaudot discovered 
it, the MS. must have been at least 550 years 
old. But the two travellers -and atlthors of this 
relation must have he^n. much more ancient, for 
they j^ive their own dates 'to their voyages, the one 
237 of the Hejra, which corresponds to a.d. 851, 
the other 254 of the Hejra, which corresponds m ith 
the year 877 of our era. They were thus 400 
years older than JMarco Polo/ 

M, Renaudot published his translation at Paris 
in the .year 1718. He admits, as every one must 
do, tfiat the two voyages contain several things that 
are fabulous, and a? great many more that are too 
obsciire to be differed up ; and that the total 
absence of geographical positions not unfrequently 
prevetds our clearly knowing what countries tliey 
are speaking about. But these defects, which are 
common to all who have written travels or geo- 
graphy in Arabic, are redeemed by a great number 
of curious things not to be found elsewhere. Tliey 
point out the course ptirsued by the Arabs and 
Persians who sailed from Bassora, as also the navi- 
gation of the Chinese who met these Arabs at 

* Henaadot, Introduction to his translation of the Voy- 
ages. We are aware that it has subsc^quently lieeu staUid 
that these travels are only part of a geograpliical ainl his- 
torical work entitled * Meadows of Gold and Mines of Silver/ 
by the celebrated Masudi, an Arabian writer of the tenth 
century of our era. We cannot go into the discussion of 
this question ; Init we must say tliat we entirely disbelieve 
the theory. Masudi may very well Jmve found the plain 
straightforward narration of the two merchants, and have 
inserted it with embellishments in his more than half labu- 
lotts book. 
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yinaf. Father Martini and other savaris who wrote 
before the pnblleation of these two voyages, con- 
cluded that antecedently to the ninth century the 
Chinese navigated by the mariner’s conjpass, that 
they traded direct with Ceylon, and established a 
colony there ; and that they luui imparted the use 
of the compass to the intelligent Arabs with Mdiom 
they had ‘frequent dealings. But the two Moham- 
medan rneroliants disprove the whole of this, and 
prove that in their time the Chinese had no know- 
i(xige of the mariner’s compass, that their voyages 
were nil coasting voyages, and that the Chinese never 
adventured to go beyond Sinaf or the strait of Sin- 
capore — denoting at the sjime time that they could 
not do so, as their sln’ps were not capable of con- 
tending with the great waves and storms of the 
open sea. 

Wherever our voyagers went — and they went as 
far as Cidria — they found traders of their own faith 
and country, and in many places on the coast of 
the continent they found factories or colonies of 
Mohammedans. At Canfu, or Canton, which is 
described as the port of all the ships of the Arabs 
who traded to Cliina, the followers of the prophet 
were so numerons that there was a Cadi or Mo- 
l)annn(>daii judge apjfwnnted by the emperor of 
(Miina to decidtj in all civil causes that might arise 
among the Mohammwlans. It is added that this 
Cadi publicly porforme<l the services of his reli- 
gion, and put up the usual prayer for the Caliph of 
the Moslem ; and that the merchants of Irak or 
Persia who traded there wei*e well satisfied with the 
conduct of this judge, as his decisions were just and 
equitable, and conformable to the Koran. All 
this proves that there must have been for a long 
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time a regular and progressive commerce between 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf and the Celestial 
Empire. 

Ill crossing the Indian Ocean, water spouts are 
seen, aiid are not incorrectly described. 

** It often happens in these seas that a whitish cloud 
suddenly appears overhead, which lets down a long thin 
tongue or S|wuit, quite to the surface of the M ater, whieli 
is then turned swiftly round, as if by a whirlwind, and 
if a vessel happens to he in the way, she is imrnodiutoly 
swallowed up in the vortex. At length this eloud re- 
ascends, and diseharges itself in prodigious rain ; but it 
is not known w'hether this water is siiekcrl up by tl)e 
clouds, or by what moans this phenomenon is ])rodii(!ed.^' 

They describe the voracious shark as frequently 
preying upon men. They visit the island of 
Ceylon, called by them Serendib— aname which it 
long retained among the Arabs, Persians, and 
Turks. Mixed with the fabulous and traditionary, 
there is much that is true in their account of the 
island. They describe it as the cJiief of all the 
islands in those parts, and as being of great (‘xfent. 
Thc^y say that the territory is divided between 
two kings ; ami a division of this sort is know n to 
have existed in Ceylon for many ages. They men- 
tion the pearl-fishery on the coasts, the abundance 
of wild elepliants in the interior, and the gold, 
opals, rubies, and amethysts that are found on llic 
island. They speak of the remarkable mounlain 
called Adam’s Peak, and give an Arabic turn to 
the gigantic riindii legend connected with it, for 
they were probably the first to relate that Adam, 
haying one foot on the sea, rested Ids other leg on 
the top of the peak [it is about 4000 feet Jiigli], 
and left the deep impress of that foot on the rock, 
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tJie said ioipress bein^ seventy cubits long. They 
found a great many Jews awl persons of many other 
religions and sects settled in the island, and in the 
enjoyment of the liberty of conscience. The state 
and magnificence of the greater king are described in 
nnicli the same manner as in thosixth voyage of Sind- 
bad. That Itjqiuicious mariner tells us how his ma- 
jesty of Serendib was reminded during his lifetime 
timt, great as he was, lie must <iie. In our Moham- 
medan voyagers we are told what happens after his 
death. 

“ When a king dies in the island of Serendib, they 
lay his body on a car, in such a manner that his head 
hangs inickward till it almost touches the ground, and his 
hair trails u[)on the earth ; and this car is followed by a 
woman with a broom in her hand, ihiM'ewith to sweep 
dust on the fac<.* of the deceased, while she cries out 
with aloud \oicc, ‘ Oh, uion I behold your king I He 
was yesterday your master, hut now the dominion which 
Ik; exercised over you is vanished. Ho is reduced to 
the state vou now sec ; he hath left the world I The 
arbiter of life and death hatli withdrawn his soul. Count 
not, therefore, oh uiaii, upon the uncertain hofies of this 
life.^ .... Wiien they burn the IxKly of a king, 
it is usual I’or liis wives to jump into the tiro and burn 
along with him ; but this they are not constrained to do. 
The same cuslom of burning the bodies of the dead pre- 
vails over all India.^^ 

Ill (his passage we have the description of a 
ceremony and proclfunatioii strictly corrsistent with 
the narrative of Si i id bad ; and the passage must 
have been writ ten centuries before the date now 
assigiKMl by Orientalists to the production of the 
‘ Arabian Nights’ Kntertaimncnt.' 

Several of the abounding vegetable productions 
of Ceylon are noticed by our two Mohammedans 
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’Without error or exaggeration ; and, although they 
are little given to picturesque description, the 
beauty of the country is spoken of witli a feeling 
approaching to rapture. 

'I'owurds the end of this islan<l are valleys of jrreat 
length *and breadth, wliicli extend (juite to the. sea. 
There voyagers stay two months and more, allured by 
the beauty of lh(3 country, which is bedecketl witli trees 
and verdure, water and meads, and blessed with a most 
wholsouie air.” 

The few words that are said about the Andaniah 
islands are perfectly true to this day. Tlic iuha- 
bitaiils are described as ferocious cannibals, having 
black coniplexions, frizzleii hair, frightful counte- 
nances and eyes, very long feet,— dii short, as 
occupying the lowest and most brutalized scale in 
hninan nature. 

They have no sort of barks or utlier vessels, or they 
would seize and devour all the iiuvijL’Utors and passcnjjftTs 
they could lay their hands on. When ships are driven 
thither by contrary w inds, or arc obliged to anchor on 
this barbarous coast in order to procure w ater, they cum- 
monly lose some of their men.*' 

Beyond the Andamans is ))laecd an inhaliitc'd 
mountainous Island, which is said to contain inex- 
haustible mines of silver, but which lie.s out of the 
usual track of shi})piug, and is so diHicull to find 
that many have sought for it in vain, although it 
has one very conspicuous landmark in a very lofty 
mountain callftl Cashenei. 

“ A ship sailing in these seas once got sight of this 
inountaiu, and steered for the tmsl, where soni(3 people 
were landed to cut wood. I'he men kindled a fire, from 
which tliere ran out some melte<l silver, on seeing w Inch 
they concluded that there must bo a silver mine on the 
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spot; and they sought and succeeded in shipping a con- 
sldeTai)!e cpiantlty of ore ; but they encountered a ter- 
rible storm on their voyage back, and were torced tj 
throw all their ore overboard in order to lighten the 
vessel. Tiicre are many such islands in these seas, more 
in number than can bo reckoned ; some inaccessible to 
our seamen, and some unknown to them.’* 

In another passage the islands existing in a part 
of the Indian Ocean are set down in round numbers 
at 1900. The old kings of the Maldivas styled 
themselves the Lord of Twelve Thousand Isles.” 
As the Aral) navigators had not the use of the ina* 
riner’s compass, or the scieruie of ascertaining cor- 
rectly the latitude and longitude of a place, and as 
their maps and charts were olj^the vaguest kind, it 
would frecpu'iitly happen that storms or oilier acci- 
dents w'onld carry a ship to some rich or beantifnl 
island which could not afterwards be found wlien 
expressly souglit for. In this lies the key to half 
the a<] ventures of Siudbad. When the mariner 
could say he had visited an island wdiicli was after- 
Avanls nndiscovorable, he w\as free to describe the 
said island in his own way, and to place such mon- 
sters ill it as he chose. 

On the continent of India many things are 
described by the Mohammedan travellers much, 
more correctly than had hitherto been done. 
In some cases their information \vas altogether 
new. The fakirs and their almost incredible 
doings, the pagodas and the licentiunsness wliich 
reigiKMl within them and around them are faith- 
fully portrayed. 

‘‘In the Indies there are men who devote themselvea 
to a wandering life, or to live in mountains, woods, and 
wilds, professing to despise w hat other men most value, 
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abstaiumg from everything but such wild herbs and 
fmits as are to be found in the woods. . . . Some 

of these go quite naked, or have only the skin of a 
lcO)>ani thrown over them, and they keep fierpetually 
standing with their faces turned to the sun, never sitting 
down, or changing their riositioii, or turning their eyes 
aw'ay from the dazzling^ luminary. I formerly saw one 
in that posture Und on my return to the Indies, sixteen 
years afterwards, '^! found him in the very same attitude, 
it being astonishing that he had not lost his by 

the heat atid glare of the sun Tliere are 

certain men called Hiear, who go all their lives naked, 
and suffer their hair to grow till it covers their hinder 
parts. They also allow their nails to grow, till they be- 
came pointed ami sharji like swords, taeh wears a cord 
round bis neck, to whitdi is suspended an earthen dish, 
and when hnngry they^go in to any house, and the in- 
hubitunLs cheerfully supjdy them with boiled rice. They 
have many cercmoni«‘s and religious precepts, by w hich 
they imagine that they please the Almighty.*' 

The suttee,, or immolation of Hindu widows, is 
noticed, aud tliey make a near approach to truth or 
to the existence of castes in describing the here- 
ditiiry nature of all profe.ssious aud occupations. 

** In all these kinL'doms the sovereign power resides 
in the royal family, without ever departing from it, and 
the heirs of the fuiuily follow each other in regular suc- 
't'cssion. In like manner there arc 1‘amillcs ol' learned 
families of physicians, and of all the artificers con- 
cerned in the various arts ; and none of these are ever 
mixed with the family of a ditferent profession.” 

Tlicy arc tlic first to describe the use of tea as a 
beverage among the Chinese. 

The emperor reserves to liimself the revenues w hich 
arise from the salt mines, and those which are derived 
from impositions upon a certain herb called tcha [tea 
was, for a long time^ callM ta or tcha], which they 
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drink with hot water, and of whirh vast quantities are 
sold ill all the eities in China. This is prodneed from a 
shrub more bushy than the poinejrranaie tree, and of a 
more pleasant smell, but having a kind of a bitterish 
tasti'. The way of using this herb is to i)our boiling 
water ujion the leaves, ami the infusimi cures all 
diseases'' 

Our Aiabs inentiou the* relief laffordod to tlie 
Chinese ])eoplc from the public granaries during 
famine or scarcity. They likewise mOithm the 
hamhoo as the great governing instnitnonf, or 
pana(‘ea in all matters of jiolice. They deseri))e 
very correctly the Ciiinosc copper money ; the light 
transparent and elegant Chinese porcelain ; their 
wine made from riee, and other things never before 
mentioned, 'fhey sp<‘ak with ajiprobation of the 
maiuteuanee of public teachers by government, in 
the towns, with something like contempt of the 
vaunted Chinese philosojiliy, and they mciilion tlie 
ignorance of astronomy, in which the Arabians 
were the first instructors of the Cliijiese. By con- 
necting various disjointed sentences and paragraphs, 
we derive a consistent account of a very orderly 
and methodical government; but the voyagers 
lament that recent revolutions and troubles had 
greatly alfected the prosperity of the country and 
the administration of justice. At the time of their 
visit the reigning dynasty of T'ang, wdiich was 
entirely overthrown a few years after, or in A.o. 
897, was exceedingly degenerate and unpopular. 
Nearly the whole powder of the state was usurped 
by the eunuchs of the palace. .The mandarins of 
Canton are depicted as a rapacious, venal set of 
men, for ever interfering with the liberty of com- 
merce, and maltreating the foreign merchants that 
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resorted to Canfu or Canton. “ Tins city,” they 
say, stands on a gnxiat river, some days distant 
from the entrance, so that the* water here is frcsli/' 
They tell us that after suffering ninny obstructions, 
long delays, and nnjust dealings, the foreign mer- 
chants turned their backs on tlie extortionate man- 
darins, and left Canton to open a trade on aiiotlier 
part of Ihe coast. 

The author of the best modern book upon China 
pays the following tribute to the relations of our 
two Mohammedans : — 

'’I'hosc bear internal evideners of truth and accuracy 
no less indisputaVdc than those whi(‘h distinguish the re- 
lations of tiie Venetian traveller Marco INilo; and as 
they have referoneo to a much earlier period than oven 
his, must he eunsidcre<l to possess a verv high degree of 
interest. We can perc(?iv(! a rerimrkaUe identity be- 
tween the Chinese, as they are therein (h*scrihed, and 
the same peo]>lc as we know them at the present day, 
although a period of 1000 years, nearly, has sinci? 
elapsed ; iku' can the occurrence ol’ cmc or two very 
reniarkuble discre[)anoies l)e considc*red as any impugn- 
ment ol’ the general veracity of these travellers, where 
there* is, upon the whole, so much of sound and eorreet 
information. The conlradietions have in fact evid«mtly 
jn'ocei*ded from sonic confusion in the original inanu- 
scrijds, by which observations, that had r<*fcrence to 
other countries lying in their ninte, and wiiich an', true 
<»f those countries at the present time, havt? heeoiue in- 
corporated with the account of (Jhina itself.”^ 

Our two Arab moreliants also collected some 
infonnUtion about the empires of Japan, w hich is 

* The Chinese: a general Description of China and its 
Inhabitants, by .lohii Francis Davis, lOsq., K.U.S., c'tc. &c., 
and now Governor and Ir^tiperintciuient of 'Frade in Uong- 
'Kong. 
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Roarcoly lc?s mysterious or loss interesting* than the 
Celestial empire. They call the country Zapage or 
Zapaye, a name closely resembling that given to it 
by Marco Polo and other early travellers. Of course 
there is some little admixture of the fabulous. This 
never fails whenever our old explorers, whether 
Mohammedans, Jews, or Christains, trust to hear- 
say reports. 

** The province of Zapage is opposite to China, and 
distant Iroin thence a inontirs sail or l(‘ss, if the wind be 
fair. The king of this country is styled Mahragc. and 
his dominions are said to be DOO leagues ia ciicuxnfer- 
ence, besides which, Ik; commands over many islands 
whicli lie around; so that, ahogollier, this kingdom is 
above 1000 leagues in extent. One of those islands is 
culled Serbeza, whicli is said to he 400 leagues in com- 
pass ; another is calle«l khami, which is 800 leagues 
round, and jiroduccs rcd-woml, camphor, and many 
other coiiinuxiities. in the same kingdom is the island 
ofCala, whi(‘h is on the jni'^sage between Cliina' and 
the country of the Arabs, This island is 80 leagues in 
circumfermme, and to it they bring all sui ts of mcrchan- 
<lizc, as aloes, wood <)f scvciid kinds, carnplior, stuidal- 
wood, ivory, tlie wood called eubahi, ebony, retl-wood, 
all sorts of spice, and many others ; and at present the 
trade is curried on between this island and that of Oman. 
The jMahrage is sovereign over all these islands ; and 
that of Ziipugo, in which lie resiiic’s, is extremely fertile, 
and so jiopulous that the towns almost touch each other, 
no jiart of the land being imciiltivatcd. The jadacc of 
the King or Mahrage stands on a river as broad as the 
Tigris at llagdad or Ikisra, but tlio sea intercepts its 
course, and drives its waters liaek with the tide ; yet 
during the ebb the fresh w'ater Hows out a good way into 
the sea. Tlu; river water is let into a small pond, close 
to the king’s palace, and every moiiung the master of 
the household brings an ingot of gold, wrouglit in a par- 
ticular manner, and throws it into the pond, in presence 
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of the king. When the kipg dies, his successor causes 
all these ingots, which have been accumulating during 
the reign of his predecessor to be taken out ; and the 
sums arising from this great quantity of gold are distri- 
buted among the royal household, in certain proj>ortions, 
according to their respective ranks, and the surplus is 
given to the poor.** 

So long as the Arabs monopolized the trade of 
the East, the Greeks, in coiriinon with all the 
European nations, were almost entirely excluded 
from it. We believe, however, that there was 
hardly ever a time in which a few Christians did 
not fina their way to India, if not to China, in 
Arabian ships from llassora and the Persian Gulf. 
The Nestorian Christian.'s on the Malabar coast 
would have lost tlieir faith if it had not becui kept 
alive by occasional importations of priests and 
teachers from the Christian community in Persia. 

The conquests of the Arabs were checked, and 
eventually their civilisation was thrown back by 
the great conquering race of the Mongol Tartars. 
These two colossal powers, the terror oi* the world, 
were mortal foes to one another. 'J'he main strength 
of the Arabs or Saracens lay in Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine. Put they Iiad extended their conquests in 
other regions, reaching westward as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean : all the north of Africa obeyed 
them ; they became masters of the rich(.‘St pro- 
vinces of Spain ; they spread their fleets over the 
Mediterranean, ocenp} ing many of its islands, and 
menacing all its coasts : Arabia and the other re- 
gions wdiich extend to the Euphrates were their 
own, or were entirely submissive to them ; but at 
that frontier they were pressed upon by 1 he Moguls, 
whose dominions extended from the Euphrates east- 
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ward over a aioasureloss part of Asia ; and terrible 
was the collision of two powers that could put in 
moveuient such prodigious numbers of men.* The 
power and splendour of the empire which the 
Arabian prophet had founded reached its greatest 
heiglit during the latter part of the eighth and be- 
ginning of the ninlh centiiry of onr era, under the 
Caliphs Manzur, Harun-al-Uasehid and Mamun of 
the illustrious family of the Abhasides; and its 
clocliue may be elated from the comineucemeut of 
the t(‘nth century, when many Mohammedan dy- 
nasties sprang up in different parts of tiie^empire, 
aufl shook off their allegiance to the common sove- 
reign. Kven within ifagdad the capital, and within 
the provinces iliat continued faithful, the authority 
of the Caliph was diminished by the power and 
intlueuce gained by the Eniir-al-()mrah, the eom- 
jnaiider of the Turkish body-guard, these Turks 
beitigagross, turbulent, and brave people of-Tartar 
origin. Althoiigh in the hands of the payiiim, and 
•sadly wasterl and despoiled, Jerusalem, in the eyes 
of all tlie (Jhristian world, continued to be the city 
of Cod, and l^ilestinc the holiest of lands. Even 
while the Saracen’s spear was yet dripping witli 
the blood of conrpicst, pilgrimages were maile by 
men who braved every danger in order to pray 
over the spots whic.li the Saviour of mankind had 
sanctified by his prt^sence. At tlm most flourishing 
period of tiie Caliphate, Charlemagne the emperor 
of tlie \W*st co!ieinded a friendly treaty with 
1 larnn-al-Raschid, and obtained permission to build 
an Jiospitiiim in Jerusalem for the accommodation 

* i\r. lioux, Int?-oductioii to Ancient French Version of 
the Travels of Marco Polo, pnhlislicd by the Geographical 
Ki>ociety of Paris, in Kecueil de Voyages, &c. 
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uf the Christian pilgrims. Other indulgences were 
also granted at the same time. By these means 
pilgrimages were made more Imjuent tlian they 
had been before. About the same time, or perliaps 
half a century earlier than Charlemagne, some of 
the maritime Italian Republics began to trade in 
s})iees, perfumes, and other commodities of the 
East. The Venetians and Amalfitans found their 
way to Cuiidia, then to Egyjd, then to Palestine; 
some ran up the Archipelago to the island of Scio, 
and to the always trading city of Smyrna; some 
advent\ired up the narrow strails of the Dardanelles, 
and aerSss the Proj)ontis or Sea of IVIarmora to 
(Jonstantinople, to trade with the Creeks, and to 
purchase from them such Indian goods as were 
brought thither by caravans. As they soon found 
that there was more freedom of commerce allowed 
by the Saracens tlian by the (.ireeks, and a much 
greater facility for obluining the merchandise of 
the East in Egypt and on the Syrian coast than at 
Constantinople or among the Greek islamls, these 
adventurous Italians plied tlieir cliief commerce 
in the latter direction. From Italy, the country 
which contained the capital of the Christian world, 
frankincense and other aromatics used in churches 
found their way to the north of Europe, and even 
into our island. When the venerable Bede died in 
his mojiJistery at Jarrow, he had littkf to leave be- 
hind him except the precious manuscripts which lie 
had written himself or collected ; but in that little 
was included a quantity of pepper, cinnamon, and 
incense, which he bad carefully treastired in a chest, 
and which he had ordered to be divided among the 
priests of his hoiuse. This was in tlie year 735, or 
about seven years before the birth of Charlemagne. 

VOL. I. E 
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At the commencement of the Carloviiigian d 5 ma»fy, 
Venice and Amalfi kept up the conimcTcial in- 
tercourse of Christendom with the countries of the 
East, and this they alone continueii to do until the 
time of the first crusade. N(»ar]y at the same 
period tlie two small commercial states of (^aeta 
and Naples had gradually grown up to independ- 
ence and (‘onsequenee. Tlicse miniature republics, 
by cultivating trade, laid the foundation of other 
laws and rights than those of the devastating sword. 
At the close of the eighth century of our era sqtia- 
drons orlleets of ships from the Adriatic, ^rom the 
Gulf of Salerno, from the Bay ol‘ Naples, ami from 
the sunny coast that lies between tJie mouths of tfie 
Tiber and the Liris, saikid annually to Acn^ and 
Tyre and the mouthn of the Nile. Few of tlion 
went without having a complement of f)ilgrim8 on 
board ; and some of these stray pilgrims, eitlier 
tlirough a <;onibination of accidents, or out of an 
increasing passion lor travel and adveiiturcN may 
iiave been IcmI down the lied Sea or to the Tersian 
Gulf, and may there have embarked for India, and 
even for China. Not a few passages in tlie early 
monkisli chronicles of Italy go to strengtlien this 
conjecture, and to prove that in the darkest ages 
sinaps of information concerning the remote liist 
were brought by some sucli means into Euro])c, and 
there coloured and exaggerated.* 

Our Baxo^^t^estors were quite as devout, and 
at one time ^inquiring and as adventurous, as any 

* Upon, ibis fiubjort much light lias been collected timl 
condensed by Count G. K. llaldelli Jloni, iu * Storia delle 
Kelazioni Vicendevoli delf Europa e delle Asia dalla Deca- 
dciizadi Roma fuioaila Distruxionc del Califiato.’ Rlorence 
1827, 2 vols. 4to. ' 
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other people in Europe. Alfred the Great was 
(iistinguislied above all his cori temporaries by a 
love for the science of Geograpliy. 'flie geo- 
gi’a])hical work wliich he partly translate«i from 
Orosins, and which he partly wrote himself, is a 
remarkable monument of liis industry, research, 
and genius. lie endeavoured, by liberality and 
kindness, to attract to England all snelj foreigners 
as could give him geographical information. From 
Audher orOthere, who lia<i coasted the continent 
of Europe from the Ikiltic to tiic North Cape, lie 
obtained much information ; from Wulfstan, who 
appears to have i>ecu one of his own subjects, and 
who undertook for him a voyage round the llaltie^ 
he gatiiered many pnrtieulars concerning the divers 
countries situated on that sea; and from other voy- 
agers and travellers he obtained descriptions of 
Bulgaria, Sc lavonia, Bohemia, and Germany. But 
he caused the East to be exploied as well as the 
North. Having, by some means,* learned that 
tliere were colonies of Christians settled on the 
<‘oast of jVFalabar, he resolved to send an embassy 
to them. 

In liio year 883,” says the roiu*iso Saxon Chronicle, 

Alfred si'jit Slnhehn and Atlielsfun to Itoine, and liko- 
wiso lo tho shrine of St. '^J'hoinas and St. bartholoiiiew, 
ill India, with the alms which Ikj had vowed.” 

* Alfri’d may very well have obtained .this information 
iVom that celebrated Iri.sh scholar and travtdler .Joannes 
Scolns, or Krigima, wlio is said to have been in Greece and 
in other parts of tlio Levant about tlie year 858 , who had .h 
thorough acijnaintanee with tlu» (ireek hmgiiagc#,’ft(ud who 
displayed a wonderful amount of information ibr the time 
he lived in. Such a man as Erigeiia eould scarei'ly travel 
in any part of the East without getting some notice of the 
C'hristiaii colonics iu India. 

E 2 
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Succeeding clironiclers mcJition only the name 
of Siglielni. Wi Ilium of Malmesbury, that best 
and most spirited of monkish annalisls, who wrote 
and (lied in the time of King Stephen, gives the 
story of his Indian mission in more detail, lie 
relat(^s it twice. In his (leslis Pontificum Anglorum 
he says — 

“ Siidichn being, for the porformanoe of the king’s 
alms (caund (ilfieinoai/ndi'tnn Rtyis ) beyond sea, even 
to St. 'rhornus, in jridia, and goitjg very prosperously, 
which u inim would woralcr at in this agt?, penetrated 
into Itniiii ( Ituliam fumetrewit ) ; and returning thence, 
bronglit with him g<'ni.s of an cxoti(; kind, of which that 
soil is proiluetivc : ami many of these gems are yet seen 
in die monuments of our elmrehes.” 

In his Gcstis Regum Anglonim he says — 

“ King Alfred, being intent on henetUing tlie church, 
confirmed wliat; his lather had statuted, and sent many 
gilts beyond sea unto Rome and unto 8t. 'f'horuas, in 
India. His legato in this buMuess was Sighelm, bishop 
of Shirehnrn, who, with gr(‘at prospi'rity (whieh is to be 
wondered at in onr age), pemUrated into India ; whence 
returning, he hronghfc with him exotic and sfilondid 
gems ami aromatic Ihjuors, of which lliat soil is very pro- 
ductive.” 

(libhon and other writers have cast doubt and 
disev(*dit n])(:)ri tlie wlmle story of this distant and 
in every way remarkable journey of th(3 ninth cen- 
tury. The gorgx‘ous historian of the De(dine and 
Fall of the Roman Empire suspects tliat AlfiTcRs 
amKissador or andmssadors collected their cargo 
and tlie Jegiuid about St. Tliomas, not in India, 
Imt in Egypt; and ho remarks that Alfred did not 
enrich his Orosius with the account of thi.s Indian 
voyage, although he does enrich it with the Scan- 
dinavian or Baltic voyage of Othere. 
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The silence of Alfred’s instructor, friend, bosom 
companion,, and biograplier, Asser, lias also been 
objected. Yet neilTier the silence of the King 
nor the silence of Asscr can lie taken as deeusive 
evidence that Bishop Sighelni had not made the 
voyage. As far as it goes, the Saxon clironiele is 
the most plain, direct, and antlientic of records; 
and William of IMalinesbiiry raredy mentions any 
historical fact e\ce])t upon good evidence. The 
incredulous seem to have greatly exaggerated tlie 
difficulties of such a voyage. (Jibbon, who was 
one of tlie most timid and lazy of travellers, and 
wlio always found it surpassingly difficult to travel 
from London to liausanne, was ]ittl(‘ f|ualitled to 
estimate tlie spirit which animates a real traveller, 
and still less to feel the courage and fortitude 
inspireil by an enthusiastic devotion. For many 
years after the estabJishmeiit of Charlemagne’s hos- 
pitium at Jerusalem, and the ojicning of the trade 
witli Fgypt and Falestinc by the Venetians and 
AmaUitans, it was coiiiparativcd)^ easy to ri'acdi 
these countries; once in Egypt, a sliort journey 
across the desert-— to be made safely and oven 
pleasantly with a caravan, wherein \\(?re Christians 
and traders of all sects — would take the traveller 
to the Bed Sea, and to tlie port from which ships 
sailed every year for Ceylon and the coast of JMa- 
labar. On board ship he would find (Jiristian 
merchants as well as Jews ; and the Onistian com- 
munity was certainly numerous in Malabar before 
the time of Alfred and Sighclm. The (‘nvoy of a 
king, bearer of kingly presents to the shrine of the 
patron saint of all the Christians of India, would 
be sure of a friendly reception ; and, his mission 
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being accomplished, an Arab keel and a favouring 
monsoon would waft him back to Ai^bta. We 
cling fondly to the romantic story of the good old 
SaKon bishop’s Eastern voyages ; and we can see no 
difficulty in believing in it. The heart of man i$ 
more benefited by clearing up these legends than 
by rejecting them with a contemptuous incredulity. 

There is a great deal of concurrent evidence to 
prove not only that there were many Christian and 
Jewish commuriitieK settlai in India and China in 
the ninth century of our era, atid down to the six- 
teenth century, but also that the Christians were 
numerous in both those countries long before the 
birth of Mohammed. A passage has been quoted 
from Chinese annalists to show that their country 
must have been visited by Europeans as early as 
the second <;entiiry of our em, for it describes the 
arrival of strangers with fair complexions and light 
blue eyes. Eut apparently no mention is made of 
the religion of tlicsc strangers. The Jesuit writers 
upon China relate that some of the missionaries 
discovered, in the year at onfe of the prin- 
cipal cities of the province of Sliensy, an inscrip- 
tion in Syriac characters, recording tlie first intro- 
duction of Cliristiauity into China, in the year 635 , 
by certain Nestorian bishops, who had been driven 
eastward by persecutions in the Eoman provinces. 
In that siimo province of Sheusy Marco Polo found 
tlie Christians to be very minicrous at the timO of 
his visit. The same traveller found a thriving 
Christian community in the neighbourhood of 
Ranking. Marco also met with CJiristians at 
Casligar, at Samarcand, at Karkan or rerken, at 
So-Cheu, at Kow-cheu^ and in other places ; and 
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lie nowhere speaks of th^ir establishment as being 
of recent date.* 

In the century after Alfred the Great, Gerber t 
or Gibert, a native of France, attained to a groat 
but evil fame as a traveller, mathematician, and 
natural philosoplier. He travelled into Spain in 
search of mathematical knowledge, and resided 
some time in that peninsula among the lejirned and 
ingenious Arabs, if he did not cross the seas to 
Egypt and Arabia. Returning after a lapse of 
years to his native country, and being enriched with 
all the science of the Ambs, he rose high in the 
favour and esteem of the French King Robert and 
of the Emperor Otho, lie became Archbishop of 
Rheims, next Archbishop of Ravenna, and at last 
jK)pe, under the name of Silvester II. As the 
name of his three sees all began with the letter R, 
the following barbaric verse was made ; — 

Transit ab 11, Gorbcrtus ad R ; post Papa vigct R.* 

Rut the vulgar set down his science as magic ; 
and worse tales were . told of this head of the Ro- 
man church than ever Avere related of Friar Bacori, 
Friar Bungay, or Dr. Faustias. Bishop Otho, wlio 
lived about a century after him, wrote seriously 
and solemnly tliat Gerbert had employed the most 
horrible of means to gi'atify liis ambition, and that, 
being a poor simple monk, lie quitted his monas- 
tery, travelled abroad among heathens, and sold 
hirnself to the devil. And Cardinal Benno, wlio 
flourished about the same time as Bishop Otho, 

*5' Mr. Marsden’s edition of Marco Polo, with his iuvaJn- 
able notes, 

t Brown, Fasciculus Iterum fugiendarum et expetenda- 
rum, as cited by Harris, in Philological Enqiuries. 
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says that the devil had assured the said Gerbert 
that he would never die until he had celebrated 
mass in Jerusalem, and that Gerbert, thinking 
only of the Holy City, went one momirfg and cele- 
brated mass in a church at Home nametl the church 
of Jerusalem, and died miserably as soon as he had 
done, and went straightways to the infernal regions 
and to the fiend wlio had juggled him,* 

'riiis will remind the reader of the Jerusalem 
Chamber in Henry IV. 

lun/j Henry. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 

Warwick. 'Tis called Jcrusidem, niy noble lord. 

King Henry. Laud be to heaven— there rny life 
iiiust end. 

It liath been projihcsiod to me many years, 

1 should not die but in Jerusalem ; 

Which vainly I .sujjpostMl the Holy Land. 

Shakspere found this prophecy in Holinshed^s 
(/hronieles, and used it with his exquisite art; 
Holinshed luul found it in the monkish historians 
of an earlier age, and those monks had probably 
borrowed it from some of their predecessors. J'lie 
Nile will be sooner traced to its real source than 
many of these talcs to their origin. 

Gerbert or Tope Silvester il. was elected in 
9p9 to the pontifical chair, which he vacated by 
his deatli about five years after. He was a very 
voluminous writer, and had been an excellent 
teacher. Geometry and a.stronomy were his favo- 
rite pursuits. He wrote on tiie astrolabe and its 
uses, and there is or was extant a MS. of his bn 
Sun-dials. He was one of the first Christians of 

* Brpwp, Fasciculus, as cited by Harris. 
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the dark ages that lighted the torch of science at 
the Eastern fire ; but in those days men could 
hardly have dealings with Mohannne<laus or their 
writings without incurring the suspicion Of dealing 
with the devil. 
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The earliest of our travellers to the Ea#t are to be 
considered as pil^dins; although some of them, 
like King Alfred’s bishop, unittxl to their devotion 
an eagerness to acquire geographical infonnatibn. 
and a desire to extend the commerce of tlveir coun- 
try. ' From the fourth century down to the end of 
the fifteenth there was perhaps no considerable in- 
terval in which the different imtions of Europe did 
not send forth their pilgrims to the Holy liOnd* 
The numbers varied materially at different period^, 
but there seem always to have been some palmers 
going to and coming from Jerusalem. Many went 
through Italy, and thence by sea in the shqjs of the 
Amalfitans or Pisans or Genoese, who keptnp a 
constant intercourse with Egypt and the coast of 
Syria from the beginning of the eighth to the end 
of the fourteenth century. Few of these wanderers 
have left any accounts of their distant journeys and 
perilous adventures. Our Saxon and Danish an- 
cestors caught the prevailing taste or devotion^ and 
pilgrimages from England appear to have been 
rather frequent even before the Norman Conquest. 

In the time of King Canute the Dane, about the . 
year 1020, there was living in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire a monk who had gained distinction by viaitiiig 
Jerusalem and returning thence. This was AiU- 
drew Leucander or Wliiteman, as his name has 
been translated ^ by Leland. He was of 
birth,, the great Beuedietine menus- 
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tery of Ramsey. He is described as beint^ devoted 
to the study of the sciences, and as the most dili- 
gent of students. His biblical studies inspired 
him with an unconquerable wish^lto visit l^alestiue. 
Some time after his return from his pilgriuuige 
lie became abbot of Ramsey, being the third lord 
abbot of that house. 

The pilgrimage of King Canute to Rome is re- 
corded in all our histories; but that great sove- 
reign, though desirous of so doing, could not spare 
time to proceed to the l^ast. 

Sweno, one of the sons of Earl Godwin, having 
murdcreil one of his brothers, and committed many 
Other heinous oliences, made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy }j<and, in expiation of his crimes, anti was 
kil!^ by tlie Siiracens. During the siinic long 
reign of Edwani the Confessor, three Englishmen 
wei?e sent by the king to Ooastaiitiiiople and Asia 
Minor. This is a truly monkish story, abounding 
ill the superstitions of the times. It is first told by 
Will%uv.6f S^linesburvj^jwho wrote his Chronicles 
during the reign of King Steiihen, or ab«>ut a cen- 
tury after the said journey. 

Upon the holy festival of Easter, King Edward 
the Confessor, wearing his royal crown, sat at 
dinner: in his palace of Westminster, surroundetl 
by his bishops and nobles. He was very devout 
and ascetic ; and while others feasted on delicate 
viamls, he meditated on divine things ; but while 
he was thus occupied he astonished all present 
by bursting into a sudden and excf'ssive laughter. 
After dinner, when he retired to his bed-chamber 
to diveM: himself of his royal robes, three of his 
nobles, Earl Harold, |vho was afferwards king, ami 
an abbot and a bishops IpUpwed him) and asked the 
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reason^ of his mre mhrth. ‘‘ 1 saw/^ said the pious 
kiripf, tbinj^ most womhjrful to behold, and 
ther^bro did I not laugh without reason.*^ They 
entreated him to ' explain ; and a iter musing for 
a while he informed them that the 8evca 
Sleepers of Ephesus, who had been sleeping fi>r 
two hundred years in a cavern in Mount Ooelius, 
lying always on their right sides, had of a sudden 
turned themselves (tver on their left sides ; that 
by heavenly grace he liad seen them so turn 
themselves, and therefore could not but laugh. 
And as JIaroId and the abbot and bishop much 
marvelled at his words, the king explained to them 
the story of the Seven Sleepers, with the shape 
and proportion of their several bodies, which won- 
derful things no man had as yet committed to 
writing ; nay, he spoke of the Ephesian sleepers 
as though he had always dwelt with them. Tbb 
curious Ephesian legend which during the dark 
ages was spread over the greater part of the knovim 
world, among vSaracens as well as amon^ Christ 
tians, ajul which is still a common tradition as well 
among the Christian Greeks and Armenians as 
among the Turks of Asia jM inor, appears to have 
origifiatcMl among tlu^ very credidaus people of 
Ephesus at a very early time. Saint Augiistiti^ 
who wrote towards the end of the fourth century 
of the Christian ora, says that some Ephesians, or 
people w'ho <tame from Ephesus, and who had a 
deal of wit and merit, iissiired him that Saint John 
the Evangelist was not dead ; that indeed the saint 
was buried at Ephesus, but that he lay in his grave 
only as a man sleeping in his bed. The unit was 
miiltipliei:! into »e.yen, and St. John the Evangelist 
was dismissed the company ; but still we beiiete 
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that this was the origin of the tale, which was 
afterwards subjected to many otiier changes. Ac- 
cording to the early Eastern Christian writers cited 
by Gibbon, the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus had 
broken llieir slumber nearly six hundred* years 
before Edward the Confessor’s gmat dinner and 
strange vision at Westminster. The legend, as told 
by Gibbon, is this: — When the Emperor Decius 
l)ersecuted the Christians, seven noble youths of 
Ephesus concealed themselves in a spacious cavern 
in the si<ie of a mo»intain, where they were doomed 
to perish by the tyrant, who caused the month of 
the cave to be blocked up with a pile of huge 
stones. Instead of starving and dying\ the youths 
fell into a deep slumber, and ue\ er woke until the 
end of one hundred and eighty-seven years, when 
the Christian Emperor Theodosius was reigning, 
and the Christian faith esla])li.shed in all pfuts of 
the empire. The Bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, 
the magistrates, the people, and the Emperor The- 
odosius himself, are sai<i to have visited the cavern, 
and to have heard from tlw lips of the Seven 
Sleepers their own story almost as. soon as they 
awoke. Before the end of tlie sixth century tills 
legend M-as translated from th(j Syriac into the 
Latin language, by tlie care of Gregory of 'J'ours. 
The names of tlie Seven Sleepers are honourably 
inscribed in the Koman, the Abyssinian, and (he 
Russian calendars. But after tlieir awtiliiiig in the 
time of Theodosius, the seven Ephesians were set to 
sleep again by various legend- writers. In the ear- 
lier part of the seventh century Ulohammed^ who 
might have learned the popular tale when he drove 
hia camels to the fairs of Syria, ^iiitro<luced it as a 
divine revelation hito the . Koran. The Arabim 
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ppoplifef coarse niddMed it $ he gave the Seveo 
Sleej^ers a dog to watch them in their slumbers, 
ho i3[^e tlie sun change its course twice every day 
to avoid shirting into the cavern, and he made Al- 
lali himself preserve the bodies of the youths by 
turning them to the right and left *, biif the main 
type of the story is one and the same. The story 
of the Seven Sleepers,” adds Gibbon, hks been 
adopted and adorned, by the natiohs from' Boogal 
to Africa, who profe-^s the Mohammedan religibn ; 
and some vestiges of a similar tradition hive beOh 
discovered in the remote extremities of Scandina- 
via.” Like the voyage of Sindbad, the tale of tlte 
Hunchback, and others of those Arabian narra- 
tives, it is still commonly told by the professional 
itinerant storytellers in Turkey. 

iJut to return to our very monkish King Edward 
the Confassor, who saw the Seven Sleepers turn on 
their sides six hundred years after their gra^l 
reveille, Earl Harold, upon hetiring the particulars 
of i»is vision, got reaciy a knight, a clerk, and a 
monk, who were forthwith seiit as ambassadors 
to AfrtmcAc.?, the reigning emperor at Consfan- 
tfnopJe, with letters and pr€»sents from King Ed- 
ward. lilalmesbiiry does not toll us how they 
travelled; Init he assures us that the emperor 
received them with all honoxir and kjadness, and 
after entertaining them hospitably at Constart- 
tiuople, sent them bn to Epliesms with letters io 
the Bishop, commanding him to tidmit the three 
Englishmen inU) the cavern to SO0 the SiSvert 
Sl^^pers. Arid Jo, it catnc to pass that the vision 
King Edward was proved to be true^by alf the 
Ephesians, who declared tl»at they knew from their 
IbrefeitUemthat the said' sleepers had always slept 
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ou thoir righA sides ; but upon the entry of the 
Englishmen into the cave tliey were all found 
lying on their left sides. Kor vras it long ere 
Epiiesus .was turned topsy-turvy by Tartara/rurks, 
and Saracens, -^tliose eneiiiias of the people of 
Christ, .who among them destroyed many cities 
both in the greater and leaser Asia, and in Syria 
and l^alestine, not sparing even the holy city of 
fJenisalem : and it was because these calamities 
were coming that the Seven Sleepers had turne^l 
riiemselves, and that the saintly Confessor had 
been treated with a miraculous vision of their 
turning. Such is the legend which the monk of 
Malin^ury relates, without seeming to entertain 
any doubts of its authenticity. Of the adventures 
of the three ambassadors on their long journey lie 
makes no mention. 

In the year 10o8, or two years after the date 
aligned to the journey of tlie three anibass{idors 
to Ephesus, Aliired, bishop of Worcester, resigned 
his bishopric and set out for the Holy Laud. lie is 
said to have travelled tJirongh Germany, Hungary, 
and other countries, and to have reached Jerusalem. 

The pilgrimage of Ingulphiis, abbot of Crow*- 
land, as fer as strict authenticity is concerned, must, 
we suppose, be given up, with the whole of the 
amusing chronicle in which they are contained. 
Sir Erancif; Palgrave has shown almost demonstra- 
tively tliat the Chronicle is little more than an 
historical novel, which was probably written aa 
iate^as the thirteenth or even the fourteenth cen- 
tury, by some monk of Peterborough, eager to 
ex^lt the reputation of his house, ^ It seems to us 


* * See Quarterly Review. 
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to embody the many traditions whioh were sure to 
float in aseeludeti monastic establishment like thot 
ofCrowlaiid, descending from one generation of 
monks to another, and receiving ornaiuent or 
amplification in their progress. There seems to be 
no /i: rational doubt that there was a real living 
Iiigulplms, of English birth, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, that he had visited the Holy Land, and that 
after his return he bcciime abbot of Crowland. 
Possibly the Ciirouiclc only slightly exaggerates 
his adveiitures as a traveller ami pilgrim. The 
story is thus told. Being in ]N^orniamiy, he heard 
a report that several archhisliops of the oinpirc, 
and some even of the sc*cular princes, were re- 
solving to go to the Holy .Sepulchre for the salvation 
of their souls, lie joine<l a company of some 
thirty Norman liorsemeri or more, mid, travelling 
into Germany, he and t))ey united tliemselves to 
the Archbishop of Mentz, who had assembled 7000 
pilgrims, properly eiiuippcd for the journey. They 
all travelled together through many countries, 
arriving at last at Constantinople. There they 
saluted the Greek emperor Alexius, visited tlte 
grand church of Santa Sophia, and kissed many 
precious relics.. Crossing the Bosphorus into Asia, 
they travelled through Lycia, where they fell 
among Saracens and thieves, who plundered them 
and treahid them very cruelly. Losing many of 
their numbers, they continued their journey through 
Asia Minor and Syria, and finally reached Jeru- 
salem, and there wept and prayetl in the sepulchre 
of our Lord, and in all the places he liad made holy 
byrhis presence during his stay upon mrth. . They 
would fain liave gone furtli into the country tq 
wash themselves in the sacred river JordaO) and to 
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kiss the footsteps' of the Redeemer ; but the 
Ai*a})ian robbers, who were very numerous and 
feroeious, and \vho lurked in every part of tlie 
country, would not allow them to travel far from 
the city \valls. Tn the spring of the year a fleet of 
ships from Genoa arrived at Joppa; and when the 
Christian merchants had disposed of their com- 
modities on the coast, and had visited the holy 
places, Ingiilphus and the rest of his great con»pany 
of pilgrims that remained alive embarked with 
him, and they all set sail for Italy. After a rough 
and perilous voyage, the pilgrims reached tlie 
mouth of the Adriatic, and were landed at Brim- 
dusinni. iVom that ancient seaport they travelled 
through Apulia and other [irovinccs, now included 
in the kingdom of ls\aples, to the ICternal City. At 
liome they visited the habitations of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, and all the otlier places that were 
most revered. On quitting the spiritual capital of 
the Cliristian worhl the pilgrims separated, the 
Aixihbishop of Meiitz and his reduced company 
taking the shortest road for Germany, and the 
others making direct for France. Of thirty 
hori^meu of us,” says the Chronicle, “ who went 
from Normandy fat and lusty, soarct^ twenty poor pil- 
grims returned, and all on "foot, and reduced almost 
to skeletons.” Whether these adventures be 
strictly true, as a})plied to Jugulphus, they were 
certainly such as befell many thousamls of (iulmers 
before the first Crusade. 

The regions of romance were thic^kly peopUnl 
by these returning pilgrims, and by the credulous 
Crusaders who follo>ved in their footsteps; and the 
origin of perhaps half of the tales and fictions 
which were spread over the West may be tmeed to 
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East and to these aijo^s. The Uiles that were 
brought back about the dWaut part« of Asia which 
neither pilgrims nor Crusaders ever visited, were 
all exaggerated by Oriental imagination and hyper- 
bole, and tinctured with the glowing colours of the 
Efist. The still lamented Southey, whose mind 
teemed with these Eastern matters, speaks of the 
Arabesque ornaments of an Arabian tale.*** These 
Arabesque ornaments gTa<luaily mixed themselves 
in the pile of our Crothic literature. To the easy 
coufiding faith of the hmropeans of the middle 
ages, who took their accounts from Arabians and 
vivacious Greeks, Sindbad wjis a real navigator, 
and his adventures were held to be indubitably 
true, instead of being considered as trutlis Orien- 
talized. S(»ber and discerning travellers like 
Rubruquis and Marco Polo wore exceedingly rare ; 
and even Marco Polo was obliged to depend 
upon hearsfiy accounts for his brief notices of 
regions which he could not visit himself. 

Tlie trading Italians, wlio wont .so frequently to 
the East, seem to have been entirely absorbed hy 
^heir commerce and devotion. The chronicles and 
old histories of Pisa, Genoa, Venice, Florence, and 
other cities or states, make frequent mention- of 
their voyages, but rarely if ever give any details 
respecting them. Now ami then indeed the monk- 
ish writers applaud their ingenuity in importing 
from Egypt and Syria the bodies or relics of saints, 
the wood of the true cross, and the like. Thus the 
Venetian clironiclers tell at length *‘the pious 
fraud** by which in the eighth century possession 
was obtainetl of that pride and glory and protection 


* Preface to Thalaba. 
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of t boircity, tbebody of Saint Mark the Evangelist 
That body waa reposing in a small chapel in the city 
of Alexandria,, and the clmpel was every day threat- 
ened with destruction by the conqiiering Caliph 
and his unbelieving Saracens. The priest who had 
charge of the chapel sold the body of tlie Saint to 
two VcMieti, an merchants, in order that it might be 
transported to some safer and more lionourable 
shrine. But the poor Clirlstians of Alexamlria 
did not like to lose the dead saint, and the Saracens, 
who abhorred such relics, would Ijave seixe*! and 
destroyed the body if they had detected the two 
V eiietiana in the act of carrying it off*. 1 1 was a case 
full of difficulty. Even the poor Christians would 
have fought in the streets if any discovery had 
been made. And then tlie Mohammedans kept a 
guard at the harbour to examine everything that 
was shipped. But the two Venetian traders, being 
rea<ly- wilted men, ymt the body of the saint in a 
great and deep basket, and covered it over, and 
filled the basket up to the brim with tlie flesh of 
hogs newly killed; and when the Infidels on guard 
saw that flesh, which is equally abhorred by 
Mohammedans and Jews, they threw their noses 
up in the air in disgust, ami bade the Venetians 
make haste to get on Ixmrd with that abomination ; 
and so that inestimable relic, which had made 
Venice what she was, was got safely into the ship ; 
and the anchor was weighed and every sail imme- 
diately spread ; and albeit the devil, out of spite to 
the saint and evangelist, raised some frightful tem- 
pests during the voyage, the tw^o merehauts brought 
the body to Venice, and thereby gained immortal 
glory. 

'With the exception of Carpini, and that greatest 
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of all .,the traveHew of the middle ages, Marco 
Polo, tht^ itaiiaiw^ had in these times no man that 
wj:ole his own : account of his distant travels; or 
if they had any^such, tlieir manuscripts have escaped 
notice; 

Our own early literature is not richer in this 
particular. For several agas all that we know of 
our early travellers is from the cursory notice of 
some monkish chronicler. 

The exi)edition to the Holy Land of Duke 
Kobcrt, son of William the Conqueror, not only 
drew to the East many English crusaders who 
were eager to gain glory under him, but it also 
attractwi many of our countrymen to Palestine 
after liobert’s return ; and, thus early, ICuglish 
ships began to penetrate the Straits of (Gibraltar 
and to ascend the Mediterranean sea to Candi.'u 
Cyprus, and the Syrian coast for the united pur- 
poses of trade, privateering, and devotion. These 
bold navigators are generally called pirates even 
by the Christian writers. Iterhaps they were not 
always particular in observing whether the vessels 
they attacked at sea carried the 1 nrkisli crescent 
or the Christian cross at their mast-heads. It ap- 
peal’s, liowever, that on sundry occasions these bold 
rovers renderetl important services to the newdy- 
established Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. In 
the tliird year of the reign of Henry I. of England 
and the second year of the reign of Ikldwin, king 
of Jerusalem, the Saracens brought clown a large 
army and besieged the crusaders in Joppa. King 
Baldwin was absent, being at a distant part of the 
coast, and unable to find the means of getting into 
the besiegcH;! city. I'he hearts of the Christians 
feiW them because of this absence,^ tliePaynim 
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pursued their operations with wondrous vigour. 
If Joppa should fall, the new throne in Jerusalem 
would be in jeopardy. The king wrung his hands 
and looked across the blue sea in fruitless search 
of some friendly sail to waft him to .Toppa. But 
at the critical moment a Buss, belonging to one 
Goderic, a pirate of the King of England, came to 
the coast, and Baldwin instantly embarked therein. 
Hoisting his banner on the top of a lance, and 
holding it up aloft in the beams of the sun, that 
tlie Christians might see it and bo comforted, and 
that their besiegers might bo abashed, King Bald- 
win in the English vessel, and with only a small 
Company with him, dashed into the harbour of 
«Toppa. The Saracens gurroiiuded the Buss with 
twenty galleys and thirteen ships, but, favoured by 
wind and wave, the pirate broke through them 
all, and landed the Christian king safely in the 
beleaguered city. The Saracens, astonished and 
alarmed, raised the siege at mui night, and went 
and encamped on some hills more than a mile off. 
There they were .soon attacked by!Kitig Baldwin, and 
the crusaders, aidai by the English captain and his 
crew. The Paynini were thoroughly defeated, and 
such of them as were not slaughtered in the battle 
were driven away into Egypt. It is noted by the 
chronicler that in the course of this very year two 
hundred crowded ships from various parts of 
Christendom reached Joppa, and there landed their 
passengers and crews, that they might perform their 
devotions at Jerusalem. Conspicuous among these 
sea captains was an Englishman called liardine, 
who was one of the leaders of a fleet or squadron. 
Five years after this, or in the year 1107, there is 
mention of the arrival at Joppa of another great 
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fleet of Edglish^ Dah^ii, liod Flemings.* It is nf)t 
probable that any of t^^iese adventurers wore quali- 
fied to describe the countries they saw ; but mention 
U made of an enlightened traveller, who was anb 
mated not by traffic or plumler or superstition, but 
by a thirst for knowledge, to visit risniote lands ; 
and here, as in a few otlier cases, we may grieve 
that no account is loft of the voyage and journey. 

Athclard [or Adclurd], monk of the abbey of Bath, 
says an old writer, was so diligent a searcher inU) the 
secrets and caiiscs of natural thingvS, that he deserved io 
be compared with the ancient philosophers. This man 
was young, yet being of a good wit, and desirous to in- 
crease and enrich the same with the best knowledge,' and 
to prepare himself, as it wore, for greater matters, left 
hi» country for a time, and travelled into foreign regions, 
lie v/ciU through Egyjd and Arabia, and found out 
many things, which he desired to know, to his own great 
contentment, and tlie profit of good letters generally ; 
and so being satisfied, he returned again into his eounti’y.’*f 

This enlightened traveller, of whom nothing else 
is known except that he translated Kucliil from 
Arabic into Latin, flourisl»ed about the year 1130, 
in the latter part of the reign of Henry I. Men- 
tion is also made (>f one Robert of Reading — ap- 
|)fircntly a monk of Iteading Abbey — who travelled 
into Spain to suujiiire a knowledge of mathematics 
from the Moorish or Arab conquerors of that 
country. But although he lived among Moham- 
medans, it is not said that he crossed the Mediter- 
ranean. lie wrote upon the positive sciences about 
A.D. 1 143. Between this date and that of the great 

^ Hakluyt and the ChrotiicbTS quoted by him, 

t John Bale, or Balmus, Bishop of Ossory, in IHuslrinm 
Majotiu Britannia? Scripiorumf etc., aa rendered by Uakhiyt. 
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Cnjsade of Richard I», several Englishmen are 
meutioned by name as having travelled in the 
Holy Land, and in the countries adjacent. Among 
them we find William de Mancleville, Earl of 
Essex, who was at Jerusalem in the year 1177, and 
who died in the year 1190. 

In 1191, when Richard J. landed at. Acre, he 
had with him the flow'er of English chivalry, and 
many ladies and lettered priests, who brought back 
with them into Europe a fresh supply of romanlic 
and marvellous tales about the East. Richard's 
companion and i^val, Philip Augustus of France, 
was attenderl in the like manner; and botli the 
French and English historians of this great Cru- 
sade are in a good many cases to !)e considered as 
travellers as well as clironiclers, for they accom- 
panied their respective sovereigns to the Holy 
Land, and describe places they had seen with their 
own eyes, Jerusalem and the other cities of Pa- 
lestine, Mount Carmel, Mount Sion, the river of 
Jordan, and the Dead Sea, come into these quaint 
pictures; but the adventures narrated are all of a 
warlike kind, and belong rather to the romance of 
llie Crusades than to the romance of travel. By 
the means of these crusading chroniclers, how'ever, 
some vj\gue notions w€»re disseminatcMl about the 
unk now’ll countries of Central Asia, and even about 
India, China, and Jajmn ; and a desire was wakened 
in Europe to know more concerning those remote 
and mysterious regions. The information came 
to the Crusaders and their chroniclers through 
various channels, but always Warmly coloured with 
Eastern exaggeration and hyperbole. Even at that 
time there was no lasting interruption to the trade 
carried on betvreeu Central Asia and Asia Minor 
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and Syria, by means, of annual caravans, and witli 
Ceylon, the Malabar coast, other portions of India, 
and even with a part of China, by means of Arab 
navigators and merchants. It \va.s, as we have said, 
in the perilous adventures of some of these Ara- 
bian men of the seas, that tlie voyages of Sindbad 
the sailor, had their origin. During their long 
truces witli Saladin and other Mohammedan princes, 
the Crusaclers often visited the shoras of the Red 
Sea, and they liad still more frequently the oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the traders who an- 
nually drove their camels befwee|i llalk and Bok- 
hara, and Antioch and Damascus. No doubt they 
often took in a literal sense what was said meta- 
phorically ; no doubt they were often deceived by 
their imperfect acquaintance witli the larignages. of 
tlie country, or by the proverbial carelessness or 
infidelity of Eastern drogomans and interpreters ; 
but still the passion for exaggeration, connnon to 
all the people of the East, would frequently give 
the narrations they heard a marvellous and fictiti- 
ous cast. Upon some little experience of our own, 
we can a.ssert that we never heanl an Oriental give 
a sober, unadorned, accunite account of any object 
he had seen, or of any event he had witnesscil. An 
enlightened modern traveller, who resided long iu 
the East, says — 

Asiatics certainly arc not, and 1 believe the Greeks 
were not, in the liiibit of making use of that precision of 
description to which Europeans are accustomed, and on 
wliich they pride themselves. I was present when Meerza 
Mohurnmed llossein, who had been for many years 
Vizier of Persia, returned to Scherauze from his pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and ^vas introduced to Luft Ali 
Khmi, the tlicn Prince of Persia. The prince, amongst 
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othfer things, questioned the Meerza in respect to Bussora 
river. The Meorza replied in these wonls literally — 
(iod save your Majesty ! What shall I tell you of* 
Btissora river V It is like the sea ! Ilyperlxdical as this 
was, a man would have been mad to doubt whether or 
not Meerza Hosscin had actually so<in the Bussora 
river.’** 

* Harford Jones, as quoted by Dean Vincent, Com- 
merce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean. 
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CHAPTER v: 

Whilk th<? Crusaders and the Mohammedans vrere 
despemtely contending with one another for the 
possession of the city of Jerusalem, and of the rest., 
of the ancient heritage of the children of Imel, a 
European Jew ti-avei*se<l nearly the whole of Asia, 
aiul is supposed to Ijavo reached the frontiers of 
China, being the first Euroj)ean traveller to get . 
far to the eastward by land. This was Benjamin of 
Tudela, a llabbi, who was the son of Jonas of 
Tudela, a small town in the kingdom of Navarre, 
lie is said to have travelled in the East during 
thirteen years, or from 1160 to 1173. According 
to his ' Itinerary,’ he travelled by land to Mar- 
seilles, wdmre lie embarked for Genoa. From that 
maritime city he proceeded to Rome, and from 
Rome he went to Otranto near the entrance of the 
Adriatic sea. Embarking again at Otranto, he 
was conveyed to the coast of Greece; and tra- 
velling throdgji Gree<?ie. and Thrace he reached 
Constaptiiaople. A good and apparently a correct 
description is given of that great capital as it ex- 
isted un<ler the cowardly and cHcminatc Greek ewi- 
}>erpir$. The liabbi laments tlie hard usage to* 
which, the Jews are subjectecl by the Greeks, who 
appear to have treate<l the moscribed people in 
precisely the same manner in which the Jews have 
since been treated there by the Turks. -No Jew, 
he sfiys, is permitted to ride on horseback, except 
only Solomon the Egyptian, who is physician to 
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the emperor; the Jews are all much hated by 
the Greeks, who insult and beat them in the streets ; 
but they are worst used by the Greek leatlier-dres- 
sers, or tanners, who pour out the filthy water in 
which they have dressed their skins, in the streets 
before their doors. Yet he adds, tliat among tlie 
Jews there are some very rich men, who are good 
and merciful men, observing the commandments of 
Moses, aind patiently enduring the miseries of the 
capitivity; Quitting Constantinople, l^njamin 
travelled "to Tyre and Jerusalem, and thence to 
Dumasens, Balbec, ami Tadmor, or Palmyra. 
After this he staycKl for a season at Pagdad. He 
next prcfceeded to Bassora on the Tigris, and from 
that city he travelled through Persia, finding, ac- 
cording to the published account of his travels, 
great multitudes of Jews settled in nearly every 
city. He again embarked— apparently in the Per- 
sian gulf— and found his way to some part of 
India. It is impossible to trace his course by the 
names ho gives to the diflferent places he visited. 
He lived a considerable time among the Parsees, 
or fire-worshippers on the Coromandel coast, <»f 
whose customs the * Itinerary’ gives a tolerably 
faithful account. His progress would naturally 
facilitated by the friendship of the Jewish coinmu^^ 
nities, who had already bi«n established for some 
centuries, as well in China as in India. It^was 
•probably neither more nor less easy for this leatiied 
Rabbi to reach Hindustan, than it had been to King 
Alfred’s good bishoiL or to otlier Christians, to 
perfbrin tlic same vclyage. Having seen a good 
deal of India, the Rabbi resolved to visit the Celes- 
tial erapii^. As he approached China he was told 
to his amazement that in the regions beyond that 
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empire the sea was often frozen, and that, .when 
mariners were so surprised they couhl not get out 
of the ice, and were miserably starved to death. 
On his return from the East he came to the lied 
Sea, and saw part of Abyssinia and nearly the vvl^le 
of Egypt. He correctly describes the Nilonieter, 
or the pillar on an island of the JSile, for me^ir- 
ing the annual rise of the waters, even as Herodotus 
luid (iescrihctl it from personixl obvservation sixteen 
hundred years before his time. He dwells wUli 
delight on the magnihceuco of the city of AJoxan-. 
rlria, but grieves that the Christians havejrdfested 
the coasts of Egypt with their shit>s of war,; and 
have taken the two great neigh Ixiuring islands of 
Candia and Cyprus. He says be found that Egypt 
cnjoyt^l an extensive trade, anti that the port of 
Alexandria was swarming with shiyxs from every 
part of Christendom, and especially from Yalentia, 
'J'nscajjy, Lombardy, Apulia, Sicily, and the city 
of Anmlti. But he atlds that other vessels came 
from the most northern parts of Europe, as from 
Ibissiu, Germany, Swetlen, Denmark, England, and 
Normandy. Hither, he says, are brought the 
richest mercliandizes of the Indies, and all sorts of 
perfumes and spices, whicii are purchased by tl\e 
Christiau merchants, and by them conveyed into 
Euroiie. Leaving Egypt, Ben jamin, like a devout 
dew, made a pilgrimage to Mount Sinai. Thence 
he returned to DamietUi, where he took «hip for 
Sicily. From Messina he travelled to Palermo. 
Crossing over to Italy, he again visited Rome, and 
sojourned for a time at L^a. AfterwatxB he 
croswxl the Alpa by the great p«'isses of the Tyrol, 
and spent a considerable time in varioua parts of 
Germany. Wherever he. went, if thept wo^ any 
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Jewish settlers in the country, he seems to have 
(iependef) upon their hospitality for liis support, 
j<«<t as the monkish missionaries depemled u}>on the 
hospitality of tlie Christians that were scattered 
over the ICast. Jn very many places he boasts of 
the numbers, the wmlth, and the generosity of the 
Jews. The learned iiabbi does not often relate his 
merely personal adventures. His best story in this 
\vay,i.<, that on one long journey in tlie remote East 
he and his fellow travellers were so hungry that 
they ate up all the beasts of burden they hail hired 
to e»if^y their baggage. 

It is not, however, to bo supposed that the travels 
of thiJi Spanish Jew of the twelfth century are 
without their marvels and prodigies. Though the 
Iiabbi does not say much about his own adventures, 
he says, or is made to have said, a great deal about 
the adventures of other men. He tells a long story 
about one David, a Jew, wdio could make himself 
invisible, and cross a broad river on a hajidkercliief 
without wetting his feet. This David, the disciple 
of Jacob the chief of the Ijevites at Bagdad, was 
very learned in the law of Moses, in tongues, and 
in books, and in all doctrine, even iu the language 
of the Ishmaelites, and in the books of the Magi ; 
and he to()k it into his head to gather together the 
Jews wlm dwelt in the nioinitains of one of the 
provinces bf Persia, tt> make war against tiie King 
of Persia, and then to go to Jerusalem and win it 
by He persuaded many of the Ismelites 

tliat he wai> the Messiah whose coming they ex- 
peetbdi "These credulous Jews broke out into iu- 
surr^Jlen? The king of Persia sent for David, 
who Went to him without fear, and in his presence 
declared he was by law and prophecy the king of 
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the Jews. He was forthwith sewed And thrown 
into a strong prison in the city of Dabrestan/ on the 
great river 6o2an. Some time after this his Per- 
sian majesty held a great council to consult hoSv an 
end might be put to the insurrectioft of the JefwSi 
While the members of this solemn divan Were de- 
bating, David glided into the hall, being visible to 
the king but invisible to all the rest of the com- 
pany. ‘‘ Who hath delivered thee from prison and 
brought thee hither?'' said the astonislied ami 
angry king. ^ Mine own wisdom ; and 1 fear not 
thee, oh king, nor any of thy servants,” replied* the 
visible and invisible Jew. Then the dread majesty 
of Persia commanded his servants to seize him ; but 
the servants made answer and said, that albeit the 
voice of David the Jew had been heard by all of 
them, they could not see the man. And there- 
upon David crie<l out with a loud voice, Lo ! 1 
go my way !" and he walked out, and the king of 
Persia followed him, and all his servants followed 
the king ; but still tliey saw no one. Coming to 
the bank of the broad and deep river, David spread 
his handkerchief <m the waters, and he passed over 
dry, and then was lie seen of all who were present ; 
and they endeavoured to pursue him in boats,; but 
it was all in vain ; and so every one marvelled, and 
said that no enchanter could be compared to this 
man David the Israelite. Eventually David, like 
so many other Jews who in the course, of the middle 
ages assumed the same character, and tried the 
same daring experiment, was abandoned by his 
followers and put to a cruel death. The foundatldn 
of the story of his magical performances is prohaMy 
to be traced to some ingenious or daring ^cape 
wliicli the impostor liad really eilecied* It how- 
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ever, to be naticeil that the ^'alking upon water is 
a very aneieut story in the East, and tlnit some al- 
lusion to it occurs in many of the old travellers 
besides Benjamin of Tudela. IMarco Polo, as we 
shall see presently, has his water-? walkers. More- 
over^ it appears that jsome Orientals have a dex- 
terous trick or sleight capable of deluding even an 
acute observer, and confounding ids notions of 
specific gravity. Wc iiave l^eforc os a curious and 
hitherto unpublished letter of Warren Hastings, 
the illustrious Governor-CUmeral of India, who had 
beeiii diligently perusing ]Mr. Marsden’s valuable 
edition of the Venetian travelliT. 

I am, pleased,’* says Hastings to liis t.orrespondont, 
lliat you were pleased with luy commentary on a |)as- 
sago in Marco Polo. I Iiave since met with another 
similar accordance, in the same hook, with a fact of 
which I was an oye-wntness, and which, I have no doubt, 
that the fastidious I'caders of those days passed to the 
account of the many incrcdibles which w ere laid to his 
charge. . It was the traveller’s assertion of his ^^ving 
seen a man w'alk - not swim, nor what is popularly callcil 
treading water, hat literally — n'alk at more than tlie 
height of his waist above the Ijottom of a river. My 
oWn evidence of a similar feat occurred w hen 1 was at 
LucriOw, in the month of May, 1784, nuich about the 
tUlrie that you joine«l me there. One morning I went to 
visit the rrinco Johunder Shah, who.sts qmtrters then 
occupied a terraced house clo.se adjoining to tluj bank of 
the river. 1 . had scarce made my obeisiuice when the 
prince said, M have a very extraordinary man in my 
sei;vice, who possesses the art of walking beyond his 
depth in the water. You shall sec him if ho is here.* 
Advancing then to the brink of the terrace, and colling: 
to the iksbple below, he asked if such a one, mentioning 
his’ was there. The man- instantly made his ap- 
pearance, being jnst 4hen occupied in cooking bis dinner, 
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with rto other garment Iwjt hU loonghee. The prince 
cotiinmnded him ti) lot me see hint walk in the watvr. 
Tho in^in, without other, bJchUng or pro|,>aration, std- 
vancc<i> passed leisurely into the channel of the rivert 
where his tnoveiuents at this time, after a lapse of Oiij'ty- 
slx years, still retain the indistinct btit certain traecs 
on my remembrance of his having walked, and moved 
alwjut in the surrounding stream, with a buoyancy ap- 
fsaronlly indej^ndent of the physical effects of gravita- 
tion, 1 fio not recollect whether any one ac^ompanienl 
mo in this visit : if there did, .louathim Scott is most 
likely to have been the person, and I should bo much 
inclined to put his memory to this test, if it did not re- 
(pjire the prior knowledge of his directiofi, a knowledge 
of no difhcnlt attainment, except by one to whom every- 
thing presents a difficalty.”^ 

Benjamin of Tudela, as a Jewisli Rabbi/ seems to 
have^ devoted most of his attention to the far-scat* 
tered fragments of the Jewish nation. In mapy 
places this attention is exclusive of all other con- 
siderations. Places are mentioned in the * Itino- 
raiy' merely because some Jews dwelt in theiU; 
and very often nothing more is said about tluau 
than that they contained a synagogue atid st) many 
faiuilies of Israelites. The numbers must very 
frecpiently be grossly exaggerated. The object <tf 
the book indt^ed appears to be to do honour U> the 
Jewisli ])eople and to exaggerate their importance j 
as in the books of the monkish travellers there is, a 
constant effort, if not to exaggerate the number of* 
the Oriental Cliristians, to raise that of the iSu- 
r<»peaii missionaries. And as the moiAs relate /the 

* This letter has an mlditional interest in being one Of 
the very last that Warren Hastings wrote. It is dat^l 
Oaylesfhnl House, the 9th of June, 1818; and on the 
of August of that year tFiKs truly great man died, “aged 
eighty-six; i V" :■* 
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mirael«srsai(l to h^ve been performed by the saintly 
missionaries^ so does oiir Uabbi ileal lart^ely in 
marvels and prodit^ies performed by tlm teachers 
and doctors of his laith. lint it is to be suspected 
in botli cases tliat ranch of this exap^j^eration and 
many of tliese prodigies have been gradually intro- 
duced by various copyists, each adding something 
to the raannscript upon which lie worked. Until 
the invention of printing there was no permanent 
security against such interpolations. Tlie original 
manuscript of a work (where any exist cii) could 
be known only to a limited mimber of persons, and 
could very rarely be comparefl witli the written 
copies of it. Even wlien there was no intention 
of altering and interpolating, many errors would 
creep in as written copies w^ere multij)lied, and not 
from the original, but from copies, or copies of 
Copies. The art of printing has not only diffused 
knowledge, but has also preserved it from error 
and falsification. When a thousand or ten thou- 
sand copies of a book began to be printed and dis- 
tributed through tlio world, it was ho longer easy 
to falsify or alter the contents, for the second 
edition eOuld be compared with the first.. We 
believe that if we had possessed this inestimable 
art at an earlier period, our old chronicler.s and 
historians, as well as our old travellers, would 
often tdl a very different story from that which is 
how told under their names. 

Benjamin of Tudela’s * Itinerary ’ is said to have 
been first printed by the Jews at Constantinople in 
the year 1643, or nearly four centuries after the 
Ume in which he travelled. It was translated 
irom the Hebrew into I^tin, and printed at An- 
twerp in 1575. Since then there have been various 
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traaislations and wmmonted editious of the work in 
Fmnce, Germany, and England, and the Rabbi 
invariably finds a place in every collection of 
travel which at all pretends to completeness. The 
^ Itinerary ’ was little likely to be known to Car- 
pini, Kubruquis, Marco Polo, or any of tJie Eu- 
ropean Christian travellers in the East iiuring the 
Middle Ages. These men would scarcely have 
deigned to penise the work of a elewish Uabbi, 
©veil if they could have read llel^rew ; the Jews 
were at once exclusive and excluded, and mann- 
$cri})ts even in the Roinau character and in lAitin 
were excessively dear. Yet, as we have notioed 
with regard to the J\[oluimniedan tra>^elicrs pf the 
ninth century, the accounts of these Christian tm- 
vellei*s fn.K}uently go to confirm those given by 
Benjamin of Tudei^. 

As a very learned man, the Rabbi was probably 
able to read the inarvelloua romance which Thilo- 
stvatus called the life of Apollonius of Tyana; and 
even if he could not nwl that Greek he might 
pick up some of the w ild tales from oral ti'adition, 
or his various editors may have embellished his 
iwrative with these floating, longdivtjd fables^ ,A 
few of Berijamiirs stories have certainly a ejuse 
aflinity with those told of Aj>olloniws» 

“ Yet Renjaniin the Jew,*' lIcnatMlot, 1$ ttbt 
so contemptible as some sav«ns have made him. He has 
many curious and veritable things, ju/t undei'stood by 
those who imdortook to translate Jum, as Arias Mpu- 
taniis,, and after him Constantine rKaujeijcur* They 
worked upon the copy made at ConsUmtmojde, whifJb 
was very faulty, and not very clean or clear. Arias 
Montanus committed cuonnou.s"njistukcs.** 
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CHAPTER VI, 

The irruption of the Tartaw into the West led 
(lirectiy to an extension of European travel in the 
East. While the Crusaders were contehding with 
the Saracens for Palestine and tho narrow regions 
adjoining it, the nomadic races and nations, con* 
veniently but incorrectly designate/! by the general 
name of Tartars, being united under the rule of 
Zinghis or Genghis Khan, overran and subdued 
countries of incalculable extent. From the fron- 
tiers of China to the banks of the river Volga the 
great khan was lord an«i master. He afterwards 
conquered the five northern provinces or kingdoms 
of China, the whole of 'Fninsoxiana and Khorassan, 
and tiie gr/Mater part, of lYnaia. 'Fhe mighty shep- 
herd warrior die<l in the year 12B7, between the 
hflh and sixth grand Crusade. Four of his sons 
divided his empire among them, and steadily pro- 
secuted his projects for extending it. By general 
consent a paramount authority was vested in Octal, 
the Khan of Khans. In the course of sixty years, 
and under the four .successors of Zinghis, these 
Tartars, or Mongols, completed the conquest of 
China, rerluccd Corea, Cochin China, Pegu, Ben- 
gal, Thibet, am! other countries in the l&st, and 
threw forward their advanced posts far into the 
West. Having secured the w hole of Persia, ex- 
cept some of the mountainous districts, they drove 
thtMr’ifi<K!ks ami carried their arms into Armenia 
and Anatolia and Syria, driving the dispossessed 
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Turks Upon the Oiiisitians in Palestijiw). i Li^iiother 
direction, after reducing^ Georgia ^iid Cire^ia} 
they ativanctni from the shores of the Black Sea, 
and traversing the breailth of Europe, penetrated to 
Livonia and the shores of the Baltic. M<>wvv 
aud Kiow were burned to the ground, and the 
Muscovites were made tributaries to the great 
khan; Poland was devastated, and Craeow and 
other princijml cities were given to the flames ; 
the Polish pjila tines, the Duke of Silesia, the 
grand master of the Teutonic knights, and many 
other princes and cdiiefs of name, were defeated at 
Liguitz, and the whole of Christendom was thrown 
into consternation. Wherever the Mongols pene- 
trated the counti*y was laid bare. Whatever dkl 
not serve as food for themselves or for their multi- 
tudinous droves of cattle aud their horses, or what- 
soever could not be carried off, they destroyed. A 
recent French traveller and geogiupher has siiid, 

The only traces, the only monuments of their 
passage are ruins, or pyramids of human skulls, 
resembling those of a more recent date which I 
have myself seen in the plains of Nissa in Servia, 
and from thence as far as the gates of Tauris.*'* 
These devastating hordes were commanded by the 
great Ikiatti, son of Tuli, and grandson of ZingluH 
Khan. They were estimated at lialf a million of 
people. Turning aside, they poured into Ilungarj , 
and reduced the whole of that country to the north 
of the Dai>ube. In the winter they crossed the 
Danube on the ice, and advanced to Oran, then 
the capital of Hungary and a place of great strength, 
though not strong, enough to resist their numbers 

* M. in Nouveau Journal Asikique; Baris, 

Yo). xii. Dissertation on iho aacient Course of the 
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and their headlong rage. The Hungarians were 
slaughtere<i^ men, woirten, and children proinis- 
cnously j' of all the cities and fortresses only three 
were left standing ; and the king of this desolated 
land flod far away to the Adriatic Sea, there to 
seek a refuge in some island inaccessible to the 
shepheni-warrioi's. A Russian or Muscovite fugi- 
tive carried the alarm into Sweden, whence it 
spread into other countries beyond the Ikltie. 

In the year 1238,” says Gibbon, ** the inhabitants of 
Gbthia (Sweden) and Friso were prevented, by their 
fear of the Tartars, from S(?ndinir, as usual, their ships 
to the herring- fishery, on the roast of England ; ami As 
there was no exportation, forty or fifty of these fish vrere 
sold for a shilling.'*' It is whimsical enough that the 
Orders of a Mogul Khan, who reigned on the borders of 
China, should have lowered the price of herrings in the 
English market.” 

At Neustadt, in Austria, the ill-equipped in- 
vaders were brought to a stand by fifty brave 
knights and a few cross-bowmen who undertook to 
defend the town ; and at the approach of a great 
German army, led on by the Emperor Frederic II., 
they raised that siege, and began to retreat through 
Servia, Bothnia, and Bulgaria, which countries 
they laid waiJte on their march. From the left 
bank of the Danube they slowly retired to the 
Vqlga, where the great Baatii had a city and a 
palace. Fearing that they might again invade the 
West., the pope resolved to send an embassy to 

• The original authority for tliis statement is the chronicle 
■ci. Matthew Paris. We apprehend that there must be some 
mistake in the figures, for as has been observed by Mr. Kerr 
(general History and CoUecliou of "Voyages and Travels. 
Kdinburgih, 1824), forty or fifty herrings for a shilling, at 
that time, Would not have been very cheap, bat very dear. 
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them; This was a missidn that none coveted, ftnr 
it'wais believed to be full of danger. The most 
fearful stories liad been spread of the ferocity and 
even (cannibalism of these pagans ; and itb Chrhb. 
tian lord or kriiglit could relish the chance of being 
eaten like I'artar horse-beef. But the raendics^it 
friars, whose orders liad been quite recetitly formed, 
were animatetl by an heroic zeal and a contempt of 
personal danger atnl privations, and it was among 
these cloister monks that the ambassadors to Baatn 
were to be sought. Pope IriiuKfeut IV. and bis 
cardinals selected six monks, two from the Fran- 
ciscan order, and four from the DominitniB order. 
Johannes de Piano Carpiui, as his name is Latin- 
ized, appears to have been the lirst chosen on 
account of iiis abilities and courage ; and his com* 
paiiion, a monk of ins own severe order, was one 
Benedict, a Polamler, whose knowledge of some of 
the north-eastern countries of Europe must have 
been very useful on the journey. These two friarS 
were instructed to take their route through llo- 
liemia, Poland, and liussia, and then by the north 
of the Caspian Sea. The otiw^r four friars, Asce- 
line and Alexander, Albert and Simon dc St. 
Quintin, were ordert't.i to ):)roceed through Sym, 
Persia, and Khorassan, by th(i south of the Caspiah 
Sea. Of the journey of the latter wc have no 
satisfactory acco\mt ; and it is only Carpini who is 
entitkMl to ligure in the list of old travellers. Of 
this remarkable monk of the thirteenth century so 
little is recorded that we can <Hscover neither the 
tinle nor the place of his birth. Indeed, nothing 
seems to be known of him with any accuracy ex* 
cept through his own account of his mission ; and 
it is rather more than probable that the whole of 
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this 9 fiCouutj iw .>ve now possess it, was noj written 
or dictated by himself. Wot^coiijecture that he 
yva» born at a village in the neighbour hoo<ii of 
Qargano, in the province of Capitanata, in 
the kingdom of Naples (Piano di Carpino), aboijt 
A«D« 1^10, and that he entered Uie order of St. 
Francis at a very early period of Jus own life, and 
only a short time after the formation of tluit order. 
He would thus be in his thirty -sixth or thirty- 
seventh year in 1240, when lie started on his 
perilous expedition in company with the Polish 
friar. In the intrcxluctory epistle to Ins travels 
he ^Miys, — 

To all th€ faithful to whom tliis wTiting may come, 
I friar John de Plano Carpini, of iho Order of Mind- 
rites, legate and messenger from the apostolic see to the 
Tartars and other nations of tho Kast, wdbli the? grace of 
itod in this lift^, and glory in t lie next, and perpetual 
triumph over all the enemies of the J^)rd. Having 
lea^'ned the wdl of our Loid the Poj)e, and the venerable 
Cardmals, and having received the commands of the Holy 
see, w'c determined to go in the first place to the 
Tartara; because W'c dreaded that tho most terrible and 
nearest danger to the church of God arose from them. 
And albeit, wo personally droa4le{l from tlu'sc I 'arfars 
that wo might be slain or reducotl to perpetual slavery, 
or should sottcT hunger and thirst, the extremes of lieat 
imd cold,; reproach, and excessive fatigue beyond our 
sti*ength, ajl of which, except death and cajitivity, v\’e 
Kaye verily endured, even beyond our first fears, yet 
did wti not spare ourselves, so that we might obey the 
will of God, according to the order's of our Lord the 
Pope, or so that wo might be useful in anything to the 
Chmtiaaa, or at least, that the will and intention of 
those Pttgan. ja^ple might be assui*erily known and 
made mguifest to Christendom, lest suddenly invading 
U 9 , th^y might dnd us unpreimred, and so make an in- 
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crcdiljile ; slaughter, of liie "Christian people. Ucn^, 
vf^^t wp now write i^or your advantage, that ypu^niay 
be on your guard, and more secure; it Wiig wh.af we 
saw’ with ojip own eyes, while we sojourned with ah<t 
among those Pagans, during more than a year and four 
months, or which wc have learned from ChHstian CH|^i 
tives r(‘«i<ling among tliem, and whom w'e believe to l>ie 
worthy of credit. Wc were likewise enjoined hy the 
supreme PoiititF to examine and inquire into everything 
very diligently ; all of which both myself and friar 
Benedict of the same order, niy comjrdtnion iu atliictipn 
and interpreter, have carefully peribrmed/* 

The stories that w ere current throughout West-; 
ern Europe at the lime they were first appointed 
to their mission were enough to deter the boldest 
hearts. The w'aiit of accurate information wa#* 
supplied by the fertile and exaggerating fancy of 
fejir and superstition. The Tartars were repre- 
sented as invincible in war and insensible to any 
emotions of humanity. A letter had been recently 
circulated, written by one Yvo of Narbonne to the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, containing the confession 
of an Englishman touching the barbarous de- 
meanour of these Tartars. The Englishman, ac- 
cording to his confession, or according to thi^< 
letter, had been perpetually banishcnl out .of the 
realm of Eiiglaiui for certain notorious crimes, and 
had betaken himself to the Holy Land- Kot 
long after his banishment, being at Aeon or Aorie, 
and thirty years old, he lost all his money at dice. 
Then, having nothing but a shirt of sackcloth, a 
pair of shoes, and a hair cup, and being sfiaven like 
a fool, he set out on his travels through Syria and 
Asia Minor, and, to prosper ,tlie better, he feig^ied 
idiotcy and dumbness, for idiots have been at all 
times objects of superstitious reverence with the 
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Tork« ; and the pretence of being dumb aidwl in 
concealing' the facts that he could not speak the 
language of tlie country, and that he wus a (Tihiaour 
or Christian. After long wandering, he iell among 
the Mongol I'artars, learned their language, and 
wetit with them when they coinmeneecJ tlieir inarch 
upon Euit)ipe. The horde which he followed was 
defeatwl and driven back by a niiglity army col- 
lected by the Duke of Austria, the Dnkt^ of llohe- 
inia, the Patriarch of Aquileia, and others, including 
the Prince of Dalmatia, who took eight prisoners, 
and' among them this strange Englishman. The 
letter of Yvo of Narbonne describes our vagrant 
countryman ai Iwing ‘^somcM'hat learned,” and as 
having been employed as interpreter and ambas- 
sador by the Tartars in their communications with 
the Christian Princes. The account the fellow 
gave to his captors, though flimsy and very short, 
\Vaa full of liormr. The Action of cannibalism was 
strongly affirmed : the Tartars were said to eat tiie 
prisoners they took in their wars and invasions, and 
to have a particular relish fur the flesh of young 
virgins, although they generally ate the old women 
first.* !No portion of the horrible story was 
doubted when the devoted Italian friar and his 
comrade the Polander began their journey. In 
Bohemia, in Poland, in Ki^sia, and wlierever the 
widely spread Sclavonian language was spoken, 
Friar 1 Benedict the Pole served the Italian as in- 
terpreter. The two monks ran gr(?at danger of 
being murdered by the pc'ople of Idthuania, who 
apfiear to have been at this time many degrees 
mure barbarous than the Mongols. In Russia they 
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weipe upon the whok lioispitaWy and kindly enter- 
tained. As the Russians adhered to the Greek or 
Eastern Church, Carpini, in a public ineetingjf ex- 
horted the grand duke and liis bishops to abandon 
their heresy, and boldly read to them the letters 
of Pope Innocent, wherein they were admonish^ 
to return into the unity of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Although our Franciscan elFected no 
conversion, he raised no animosity by this bold*- 
ness, lie received many presents, together with 
much g^>od advice jw to tlie best means of dealing 
with the Taitars. J(e and his companion Bene- 
dict were sent forward at the dnke\s expense to 
Kiow, then the chief city of Russia, which had 
risen from its ruins, and whicli was not very far 
from tije uncertain, moveable frontier of the Mon- 
gols. At Kiow they hired an interpreter, but they 
afterwards found reason to lament that this mau 
was unequal to the duties he had undertaken to 
l>erform. As frequerdly happened with the drogo- 
mans of the nioukisli missionaries, this man of 
Kiow appears to have ha<l no taste for sermons or 
for religions controversies, Bt^sides an interpreter, 
tlicy procured fresh horses from the men of Kiow. 

1 'hey told us that if we carried those horses which 
we then had un(o the Tarhirs, great store of snow lying 
upon the giound, they would all die, because they knew 
not how 10 dig up tlie grass under the snow, as the Tar- 
tarian horses do, ncith(‘r could there be aught found for 
them to eat, the Tartigs^ having neither hay nor straw, 
nor anv other fodder. We dotermined therefore to leave 
them behind at Kiow, with two servants appointed U) 
keep them. At»d wc were constrained to bestow gifts 
upon the Millenary, that we might obtain his favour to 
allow us post-horses and a guide,*’ 
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With hardy, shaggy little horses, of the breed 
which Juts eince been made iaiiioiis under the name 
of Cossack horses/' tliey resumed their journey* 
They had to traverse the boundless plain of South- 
ern Russia (then called Gomania), which is watered 
by the great rivers Dnieper, Don, Volga, and Yaik 
or Ural. On the first Saturday after Ash Wed- 
nesday, near upon sunset, as the monks were taking 
up their quarters for the niglit, a number of armed 
Tartars came suddenly upon them, in a threatening 
manuer, demanding wJ^o they were. They re- 
plied that tliey were messengers fi*om the Pope ; 
and the Tartars rode away and left theiii so soon 
as tiiey had received sdine of the friar’s victuals. 
The next morning, as he was proceed iiig on Ins 
journey, Carpini was met by a great ’Fartar chief, 
who demand^ to know the purport of his corning. 
The monk answered that he was going from the 
father and lord of tire Christians to the emperor 
and princes of the Tartars to desire peace and 
friendship, and to adinonisii them to embrace the 
true faith, without which they could not be saved : 
that the pope was astonished at their monstrous 
slaughter of mankind, more especially of the Hun- 
garians, Muscovites, and Polanders, who had 
neither injured nor attempteil to injure the Tar- 
tars, and that as G<xi was sore oflcuded by such 
proceedings, the pope admonished them to refrain 
in future, and to repent of what they had already 
done. ’Fhe chief procured them horses and a 
guide, and sent them forward to the next station, 
intolerance and bigotry were not among the Tar- 
t?irvi(jes. , The Mongols at this time occupied all 
tiie country between China, Siberia, and the Cas- 
pian Sea, the van of their nomadic army being on 
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the river Dnieper, ami its rear under the great 
'wail of China. Tlie subordinate khans passed the 
two monks onward fn>m post to post until they 
came to the bead-quarters of the great Baatu. 
'rhese posts were tar apart, and the intervening 
traets of country were suffi<»iently <iismal. The 
old inliabitants had beeii nearly exterminated by 
the Tartars, and little was to be swn except pyra- 
mids of human skulls, and skulls and bones strewed 
on the ground. Some of these iKmes merely 
marked the places where the wandering tribes had 
been encamped lor a time, and had killed their 
horses for food; but other bones denoted tfic 
slaughter of men, women, and children. The 
country where Baatu had his camp (called by the 
travellers a part of Coiuania), was far beyond the 
Caspian Sea. But their toils were not yet over, 
liaatu ordered them to pn>ceed to the cotift of his 
sovereign the khan of khans, Emperor of China, 
ami lord of all mankind. They then ehterwi a 
country called by them the country of the pagan 
Jsaymani,’' where they journeyeti for many tlays, 
till they camo to the profwr lands of the M?)ngolft. 
Tlirough this latter country they tikvelled for 
about tliree weeks, continually riditig On horseback 
and at a rapid pai^e. 

In the whole of this journey/^ says the narrative of 
the monks, wc used extmu’dinary exertion, as ottr 
Tartar guides were eonununded to take us on with all 
possible ex]>edition ; on which uccount w^c always Ira- 
veUetl from early morning till night, w ithout stopping to 
take food ; and w e often came , to our quarters so late as 
not to get any foo<l that night, but were forced to cat in 
the morning what we ought to have bad for suj)por. We 
changed horses frccpicntly every day, and travelled con- 
stantly as harfl as the horses could 
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It is not « 5 asy to name the places or even to trace 
the route which they foilowetl ; but they apptnir to 
have pas8e<l by the head of the Ihiikal lake, aud to 
have traversed groat piirt of tlje country vaguely 
denominated Chinese Tartary, going in the direc- 
tion of tlie Great Wall of Gliina. In all these vast 
regions, thinly occupied by the Mongols and their 
docks and herds, there was not one hxetl town, 
there was scarcely a house ; for the people of all 
degrees, not excepting the khans and the emperor 
himself, lived in tents, and moved from place to 
place as pasturage or war or other busint*ss re- 
<}uired. They df«(*ribe one immense tent which 
wiis so yast that they thought it iiiiglit have con- 
tained two tliousand persons, 'rids tent was sur- 
rounded by an enclosure of planks painted with 
various figures and synd)ols. It belonged to the 
grand klian’s mother, a lady of great wisdom and 
iufiueuce, who was considered by the lartars as 
having secured the throne of the universe for lier 
son. The monk adds that the teJit was formed of 
the finest white clotli, and that it had two gates or 
entrances, one of which stood continually open, 
and without any guard, yet no man or woman 
dared to enter therein. The second gate was tlie 
gate of audience, but admission could only be ob- 
tained by the express order of tlie khan, 'riiese 
monks make no mention of the curious car-houses 
of which Kubrmjnis gives a j)articular account. 
Wherever the great chiefs were, the assemblage of 
tents and the camp had a name, which the monks 
set down, like the name of a town or city ; but in 
all probability, within a short time after their pas- 
^ge, tln^se tents were all struck and removed to a 
distant quarter, and the populous s{>ot was left a 
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solitude ia the vast surrounding wilderness. As they 
inafeeno mea^tion of tpavelJiiigon camels, or of their 
entering - upon that desert, they must have found 
the emperor or jgreat khan somewhere to the nortii 
of the great sandy desert which spreads itsfelf be- 
tween the Great Wall and Tartary. Here they do 
not attempt to name the place, merely calling it 
the Court of the Emperor. This great potentate, 
whom they mime Kujak or Cuine K|iaii, hafl many 
spacious tents and an enormous attendance, com- 
posed of people of many nations. The court was 
surrounded by countless Hocks and herds* It was 
on the feast of 8t. Mary Magdalen, or tlie 22n(l of 
July, that the monks arrivtid at this court. The 
emperor ordered them to he provided with a tent 
and all necessary expensifs, after the Tartar custom, 
and hi.s people treated them with- more attention 
and respect than they had liitherto met with: All 
the Tartar klians were assembled in the neighbour- 
hood, with their followers, and they were amusing 
themselves by riding about tlie lulls and valleys. 
Some of them no doubt were hawking, as that 
sport is much followed in that part of Asia. Car- 
pini says that ho and his companion did not drink 
cosmos, or the milk of mares fermented, but that 
the 1 artars made them drink so much of another 
liquor that they were seriously incommoded thereby. 
Princes and great lords from China and Cocliin 
China, a duke from llussia, two sons of tlie King 
of Georgia, an envoy of the Caliph of liigdad, and 
more than ten other Mohammedan envoys, were 
waiting submissively upon the Mongol conqueror. 
The monks were informed that there were above 
four thousand envoys present, some from those 
countries which paid tribute, some from other sul- 
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tans and dukes who came to offer their submission, 
some who had been summoned by the emperor, 
and some from the various governors of c.oiintrios 
and places under his authority. The ey^'s of Cai'- 
pini and his poor companions were dazzled by the 
display made by these Orient/il diplomatists. They 
were iiioiiritod on high-bred horses splendidly ca- 
parisoned, having trappings of pure gold. Eacth 
(lay they came forth in a different dress; now in 
white, now in scarlet, now in blue, and lastly in 
very rich Ihildakin* robes, the" finest in all the 
world. On the great day of audience all these en- 
voys were placed on the outside of* the w’o^xleii 
wall of the great tent occupied by the emperor, 
and were abundantly supplied with meat and drink. 
None Nvere allowed to approach tlie khan of khans 
without performing the kotoo, that is, without 
making nine prostrations and knocking their fore- 
heads nine times agaimt the ground. The empe- 
ror, in fact, was worshipped like a divinity. Under 
these circumstances, letters scarcely* intelligible 
and an admonitory message from the pope delivered 
l)y two bare-legged friars, were not likely to make 
much impression upon the great and inflated shep- 
herd warrior. Wliile the friars stayed about the 
gilded tent a warlike? ceremony was performed. 

* These rolws were probably manufactured in India or in 
t^hina, and introduced into the more western parts of the 
world by caravan travelling through the city of Bagdad. In 
very old, as well as in modern Italian, the term IJayachuw 
signifies the splendid silk canopy or umbrella which is car- 
ried, in procession, over the host or other sacred objects. 
The dictionary Pella Crusca gives as a Latin equivalent 
pannus sericus Bahf/lonictiSy hut both Ancient Babylon and 
the more modern Bagdad imported their silk stuffs from the 
countries lying beyond the Indian Ocean. 
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They though the coremony Signified a defiance 
against the Churnh of Home, the Roman empire, 
and all the Christian kingtloms and nations of the 
West; and tlw were otherwise informed that it 
was the intention of these Mongols to subdue all 
the kingdoms of the .oiirth, as Zingiiis Khan had 
commanded them to do. 

Of all the nations inidor lleavt'n/' says the naria- 
tivo, ** it is only the Christians that they have some fear 
of; and, on this aeeount, they are now preparing to 
make war on us. In all his letters their om(^)eror styles 
himself llu* power of (Jod and the emperor oi mankind ; 
and the seal of the present emperor is inscribed Coi> jn 

llEAVKN AND CuiNK KuAN^ ON XCAKTH, THK POWKR OF 

Cod, tuk seal or the kmckroh or all 

The lord of the world, however, admitted the 
nionkvS to an audience, received from them let- 
ter of the pope, and gave them in return fetters for 
his lioliuess written in the JNfougol language, and 
also iu Arabic. Pope Tmioeent’s letter, the sub- 
stance of which has been already given, was very 
free in its style and Jangiiage. It began thus: — 

“ Since not only men, but also irrational animals, .and 
<»ven the mechanical mundane cl<>ments, are unit<»d by 
SOUK', kind of alliance, after the example of suj»orior 
spirits, whose hosts the Author of the universe has csUi- 
hlinhcd in a ])erpetual and peace! ul order, wo are com- 
pelled to wonder, not without reason, how you, as we 
have l)(»en told, having entered many lands of Christians 
and otliers, have visited them witli horrible desolation, 
and still, with lasting fury, not ceasing to extend further 
your destroying hands, outraging every natural tie, and 
sparing neither sex nor age, direct indittercutly against 
all mankind the fury of the sword. The Holy Scrij)- 
tures wore upheld as the best corrective of his fury and 
atrocity, and the King of the Taitars was admonished 
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that although the Omnipotent God sometimes spares the 
proud man, he is sure to smite him with his veugeaiicc 
ii’ he do not repent and humble himself. "I'he letter 
ended with these few words about the 'umbassudors the 
po[)e had selected : — “ We have chosen to send unto 
you tliese poor friars, on account of tlu'ir oxomjdary con- 
diu't an<l knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures, and he- 
caus(‘ they will he more useful to you from their imitating 
the. humility of our Saviour; and if we had thought they 
vvouUl he more grateful and useful to you, we would huv(‘ 
sent you j)rclales or other j)()wcrful mcu.’* It was bold 
in the monks to prcscjit sucli a letter.* 

But tlie hospitality with whicli tliey liad been 
at lirst welcomed soon ceased. 'Jdds apparently 
arose from their liaviiig gone thither so empty- 
handed, The other envoys at the golden tent pre- 
sented infinite quantities of rich gifts of all kinds, 
as eostiy skins and furs, purple robes, silkcsi gir- 
dles wToitgl it with gold, splendhl mnbndlas covered 
with gems, camels, horses, and mules ricldy eapa- 
risoned ; but when tiic Fi’anciscan friars were 
asked what gifts they bad to offer, tliey w'(?re com- 
pelled to say that they had none. They complained 
that during tlieir stay at court they were in sncli 
extreme distress for victuals and drink tliat they 
could hardly keep themselves alive. 

“ But Godj^’.’says the narrative, sent to our aid a 
Uussiuii goldsmith, who was cou&idembly favoured l>y 
the emperor, and wlui procure<i us some foo<l. This 
good man did also show us the emperor’s throne aiul 
seal, which ho had been einploye<l to make,” 

* Tlio w'hole of this letter has l-e('n extracted by M. 
d’Avczac from the Annals of the Mi m)rit(3 order, and [)uh- 
lisbed by him in the Kccueil de Voyages, &:c. — a very va- 
luable work cojiducU'd by tUc Paris (geographical Society. 

VOL. I. G 
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At last, on the feast of St, Brice (the 13th of 
November, 1247), they received permission to de* 
part from this inhospitable court. Tliey returned 
by tiie same route by wiiich they had gone, travel- 
ling the whole winter thi*ough the desert, and often 
sleeping at night on the snow. 

“ Then taking our journey to return, wo travelled all 
winter long, lying in the deserts oJtentiiries u j>on the snow, 
exe»'|)t that v\ith our feet we made a piece of ground 
hare to lie upon. Tor there were no trees, but tlte 
plain ehaui|)aign field. And ol’tonlimes in the luorning 
we i'uund ourselves all covered with snow driven over 
us hy the wind.’* 

I'lio emperor’s inotlier had given eacli of them a 
warm cloak made of fox^skiiis, but their roguish 
'lartar guides cut away and stole half of the skins 
of which the cloaks were made. They again 
visited the court of the great Baatu, and the en- 
caiiij^ment of another Tartar Khan still nearer to 
Russia, where they were asked again for presents. 
Many broad rivers they had to pass upon the ice ; 
bjit like the rest of these early wionkisli mission- 
aries, they say exceedingly little about their per- 
sonal dangers and sufterings, hereby contrasting 
advantageously with many, or perhaps most, mo- 
dern travellers. The monks were upheld by a 
higher and nobler sjnrit than that of a mere love 
of distiiietion : they set down their privations and 
siilferings to the duty they owed to their order. 
They (tarried as mucii heroism under tlie cowl as 
ever was (tarried under tlie steel casque. On the 
9lhof dune, 1248, they readied Kiow, where their 
Russian friends joyfully received tliem and wel- 
comed tliem as men returned from death to life. 
In all they had passed sixteen months entirely 
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among the Mongols, and the people that had been 
conquered by them. Pope Innocent had enjoined 
tliein to be diligent and accurate in their observa- 
tions, and faithful in reporting what they saw and 
hear(i of these strange people who had made all 
Eui ope tremble. The friars cei tiiinly acted up to 
tliesc instructions, and, allowance being made for 
tlie state of geography and other sciences, and for 
the condition and superstitions of the time, the 
aeoount which Carpini or his friends gave to the 
worhl was an admirable little book of travels, more 
accurate and sober than anything which had j)re- 
eeded it in the same line, either in modem Ku- 
ro})e or among the Greeks and Romans.. "I'lie 
spirit of exaggeration is scarcely visible in it, and 
its general accuracy has been confirmed by honest 
John Rell of Aiiterinony, who travelled to China 
with an embassy from IVtcr the Great, and by 
• other and later travellers through the wide regions 
which intervene between European Russia and the 
celestial empire. Carpini was the first to uproot 
a set of moiistmus fables, and to give a true and 
striking picture of the peculiar civilization of the 
Tartars. But, at the s?ime time, he revealed their 
]>rodigious iiuiuber, W'arlike strength, and close 
political union, and warmed the disunited and dis- 
tracted kingdoms of Christendom that if these 
hordes moved westward they would be found irre- 
sistible, unless a league of Christian princes w^erc 
previously formed for the single purpose of oppo- 
sing them. The section or chapter entitled ‘‘ How 
the 'i'artars are to be resisted, abounds with good 
sense. Many of his dtiscriptions are admirable for 
their brevity, point, and accuracy. In these par- 
ticulars the friar may even stand a comparison 
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with Marco Polo. His naivettl only gives an an- 
tique grace. 

The Mongols or Tartars/* he says, are in out- 
ward sha])C unlike our p<'op]e. For they are broader 
biitweon the eyes and in the halls of their cheeks, than 
men of other nations bo. They have flat and small 
noses, small eyes, eyelids standing straight upright ; and 
they are always shaven on the crowns like priests, . . 

. , They arc very rich iucatlle, as in camels, oxen, 

sheep, and goats, and I think they have more horst's and 
mares than all ihe world !)eside. Their emperor, dukes, 
ami other of their nobles do abound with silk, gold, 

silvtn*, and j)recions stones ^I'hey drink 

milk in great quantities, but especially mares’ milk if 
they have it. .... Their manners are partly 
prais(' worthy, and partly dett'stable : for they are more 
obedient unto th(‘ir Jord.s and masters than any other 
clergy or lay people in the whole world.” 

He tlieri balances llieir virtu(*s ami vices, making 
out for tlieiTi a character closely n^sembling that 
of the Turcomans and other nomadic tribes of our 
own day. 

Jt appears that Friar dobannes returned to Italy, 
and that there, wiili sonu^ a.ssistance, lie wrote or 
dictated ills plain unvarnished account of his tra- 
vels in a Libellns, or small book in Latin. Of this 
manuscript, of wdneh no doubt there were once 
many copies, we have never been able to obtain a 
sight. It se( nis now to be known only through 
the Speculum Uistoriale of Vinceritius llelvacen- 
sis,* where it is inserted at full length, together 

♦ The ‘Speculum Uistoriale ’ was the compilation of 
Vincent de Heauvais, Latinized into Vinceutius lielvacensis, a 
Dominican monk, a reader or preacher to St. Louis, who 
d* ‘sired him to undertake different w'orks. These works now 
form a considerable collection. lu the 32nd and last book 
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with some slight information about their journey, 
which the author or editor, Vincentius, says he re- 
ceived from Simon de St, (inintin,’*^ one of the four 
friars wlio had gone into Tartary by the soutli of 
the Caspian sea. From the ‘ Speculum llisto- 
riale’ Rannisio transferred all this matter, together 
with au Italian translation to fdlow the Latin text, 
into the second volume of his ‘ Kaccolta di Na- 
vigazioni e Viaggi,' which wob printed at Venice 
in the year 155G. P'rom this work of Ivamnsio, 
our own good compiler, Kicluird Hakluyt, copied 
the matter into tlie first v<»lunie of his ‘ Naviga- 
tions and Discoveries/ which was published at 
London in the year 1599. Hakluyt, wlio of eoui'se 
only transfers the Latin text, gives a good racy 
translation of his own ; but he omits se\ eral pas- 
sages wiiicli are given by Ramiisio. From Ramnsio 
or from Hakluyt all modern and indee<l all existing 
accounts of Carpini have been drawn. 

A Frencli writer of our own day, being deter- 
jiiined to finisij tin? good monk’s story, says it ap- 
pears tiiat after bis return from Tartary he devoted 
his life to the missions in the nortli of luiropo ; 
})reach(,'d tlie gospel in Bohemia, liungtiry, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, and (iied in the midst of tfiese 
apostolical labours at a very advanced age ; but we 

of the ‘Speculum Historiale ’ the matter is wholly Simon 
de St. Quill tin’s. 

Vincent tie Ileauvais makes a mixed I'clatioii, which ho 
divides into filly chapters, and this is the account known to 
us. 

♦ M. d’Avozac made a diligont hut uiLsuccessful search 
after the original manuscript of Simon de St. Quiutin. See 
Itceueil de Voyages, published by the Paris Gt^ographical 
Society. We much doubt whether this monk ever left or 
wrote u manuscript of his Travels. 
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have looked in vain for any authority for these 
details. M. d’Avezac says that Carpini after his 
return spent three months at Lyons with the pope, 
and shortly after that time was raised to tlie dig- 
nity of Archbishop of Antivari in Dalmatia.* 
This would have been to place the good monk in 
a pleasant and picturesque country immediately 
opposite to the place of his birth, and almost 
within sight of Monte Gargano, on whose inner 
slope the village of Carpino lies. But the fact of 
his high promotion seems to stand in nee<i of con- 
firmation. 


A few words may be said of the journey of St. 
Quintin, Asceline, and their companions who had 
been orden^d to proceed by the south of the Cas- 
pian. These four Dominicans were either less 
discreet or much less fortunate tlian the Francis- 
cans. 'Jlie first Tartar chiefs they n\et were 
highly incensed by their declaring the pope to be 
the vicegerent of Ileaven and the spiritual chief of 
all mankind. “ Since your pope,” said these 
rough Tartars, is so knowing a man, he doubt- 
less knows that our great Khan is the son of God, 
invested by Heaven with the dominion of the 
earth I” The chiefs were quite furious at the 
monks for not bringing them rich presents ; they 
called them Christian dogs, — nay, they called the 
pope himself a very dog. Greatly were the Do- 
minicans horrified hereat ; yet they did not lose 
their courage, but contiimtHl to pour bold words 
into the ear of their drogoman, who, no doubt, had 
too great a regard for his own safety to interpret 

♦ Hccueil de Voyages, &c. 
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literally to the Tartars all that was said to them 
by the monLs. Enough, however, was expressed 
by words, or by the action and gesticulation ot‘ the 
Dominicans to provoke a universal shout that tlie 
Christian dogs ought to be killetl. Luckily there 
arose a dispute about the best way of putting tln^ju 
to deatln Some of the Tartars opined that io the 
first battle with the Christians they ought to be 
placed iu front of the great Klian’s army, and so 
made to fall under the swords or arrows of thedr 
own people; wlule others thought that the best 
mode of disposing of them would be to flay them 
alive where they stood, and tiicn send their skins 
stuffed with luiy to their master the pope. If this 
unpleasant process had been carried out we no 
doubt should have seen the stuffed monks, well 
preserved under glass-cases, in some church at 
Home, and we should have found their names en- 
rolled among those of stunts and martyrs. But 
while the horse-eaters weredebating, a gentle lady, 
wife to one of the Khans, interfered on the side of 
mercy, and it was finally determined that the 
monks should not be kille<i at all. 'Fhey were 
even told that they might proceed into Central 
Tartary, and to the court of the Khan of Kfians. 
But the Dominicans had had more than enough of 
the Tartars, and so they got them back towanis 
Palestine as fast as they could. 
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Atk)UT five years after tlie return of Carpini, ano« 
flier adv(‘ntarous monk was sent amoiiuf tlie Tartars, 
Avitli instructions to penetrate if possible as far as 
the interior of Cathay or China. 'Fhis man was a 
more mimito observer than his predecessor, and we 
have a more. din'Ct, a fuller, and in all res])ecfs a 
better account of his travel^. Willinin de T^ubrn- 
(|uis was a friar of the Minorite or Franciscan 
order. Pits, in his curious work of English Bio- 
graphy, Lives of the King», Bishops, Aposto- 
li(*al men, and \Vriter.s of England,* claims him as 
a eo\mtryiuaii ; but though Ave should be proud to 
admit the claim, avo cannot in any justice do so ; it 
appears, on the contrary, ])rct!y plain that he was a 
native of Brabant. His real name was lvnY^’l>rock 
or Hy.^mick, Avhicli, according to the fa.shion of 
the limes, he Latinized into Hnbruquis. He entered 
the cloisters early in lif(‘, and soon after finishing 
his noviciate and taking the major vows and being 
qualified as a pric*st, iio Avent to the Holy I^and. 
The recent successc^s of the fourth great Cnisade 
under ^ tlie French King Louis IX., afterwards 
canonized fis 8t. Louis, had revived the hopes of 
the Cliristian.s ot the West of regtiining pormaneut 
possession of Jerusalem and the whole of ralestine. 
h resh streams ot [lilgriins were tlowing thither, 
and some of these counted upon settling in the 
Holy Land for life. "" 

Jt appears, liowever, that before Rubruquis 
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reached the Syrian shore the devout French king 
had been defeated near Tunis, and made prisoner 
by the Mohammedans. Louis, however, was soon 
released upon paying a ransom and entering into a 
treaty with the Sultan ; and he wjis in Talestine 
in 12/)3. Although the monkish envoys he had 
alrcfuly sent in quest of Prester or priest John had 
returned to him with their very discouraging ac- 
counts, Louis could not discharge his imagination 
of that visionary personage, and being more anxious 
than ever to* contract an alliance with that fancied 
Christian potentate, he resol ve<l to send another 
mission in search of him. For his envoys he fixed 
upon Kubruquis, friar Bartholomew of Cremona, 
and a certain friar Andrew, whose country or 
birthplace is not named. llubruquiSjj^iough the 
youngest of the three, appears to have been con* 
sidered as the head of the mission. Before his 
departure Louis strictly enjoined him to write down 
everything he saw and heard among the Tartars ; 
and by conscientiously obeying this order, Rubrii- 
quis brought back an immense deal of cur^us in- 
formation on the subject of that nomadic people, 
which was new to Europe at the time, and which, 
after the lapse of six centuries, is .still about the 
mi)st correct and coinpletest picture we possess of 
Tartar life ; for the wandering tribes of that great 
race, which occupies so large a portion of the globe, 
have, on the whole, changed but little since the 
thirteenth century ; and in that long intervening 
time few travellers have been among them in their 
native wilds. 

After spending a short time at Constantinople 
among the Creek Christians, whose schism gave 
him so much ofience that he says not a word about 
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them or about their beautiful city, Rubruquis with 
his companions took shipping {iiui entered the Pon- 
tus, the Euxine, or as it is now more generally 
called, the Black Sea, on the 9th day of May, 
1253. He tells us tliat he had made at Constanti- 
nople a good provision of dried fruits, Muscat 
wines and delicate biscuits, wherewith to make pre- 
sents to the Tartars, “ who never look with a 
friendly eye upon those who go to them empty- 
handed.” On the 21st of May, he siifely landed at 
Soldaia, now Soudac or 8oujac in the Crimea, near 
Clierson (where Howard the philanthropist died in 
1790). But here his troubles began. 

King Louis, being uncertain how the mission 
might succe<Ml, liad instructed RubriiquLs and his 
conipaiiioi^ to give out that they were tmvelli ng 
on their own account, as private missionaries. 
The monks liad so represented themselves ; biit at 
Soldaia people would not Ixilieve them, and hit 
upon the true story, — that tliey were sent as am- 
bassadors from the Christians in the Holy Land. 
Rubruquis, faithful to his instructions, said that 
they were going entirely on tJieir own account in 
searcli of a great Tartar king named Sartach, wliom 
they understood to be a Christian, and a foe to the 
Molmmmedans. Yet upon being assured that the 
TarUirs would not grant a passage through tlieir 
country to any strangers except such as were sent 
am])assadors from kings, the monk was obliged to 
confes.s that he was the bearer of letters from the 
king his master to the great and royal Sartach. 
“ Tlien,” says the friar, they told me many good 
things concerning tlie siiid Sartach, which I <lid not 
find afterwards to be true,” According to his own 
account be and his companions were received very 
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graciously ; but it should ap[)ear from the treat- 
ment they afterwards met with, that their presents 
were not considered sutficiently valuable, and that 
the Tartars could not believe that much consi- 
deration was due to men that had nothing to give 
but dried fruits, sweet wine, and a few delicate 
biscuits. The monks, indeed, when pressed on 
later occasions for richer offerings, as gold and 
silver, or jewels and precious raiment, pleadefl that 
by the rules of their order they were prohibited 
from possessing such things — that they were 
espoused to poverty by a vow, and could neither 
give nor receive worldly riches ; but this confes- 
sion evidently did not raise them in the estimation 
of the I'artars. Tlie old town of the Chersonesus 
is described as a place of great trade. 

Here,” says Riibruquis, “ all merchants land who 
como from Constantinople, on their way to the north, 
and they embark here again on their return from Mus- 
covy : they bring with them silks, cotton cloths, other 
manufactured stuffs, and aromatic spices ; and tfiesc they 
exchange at Soklaia for, ermines, inartoris, and other 
valuabhi furs, which arc brouglit by the traders from 
Muscovy and Siberia.” 

llubniqnis and his companions met with a very 
kind and hospitable reception from the merchants, 
who wore for the most part Christians. There w^as 
a bishop who hml a cathedral chnich and chapter 
in the town. 

The monks renewe<l their journey by land in the 
early part of the month of June, having six covered 
carts drawn by oxen, and five riding horses. Their 
party consisted of seven men, for they had hired a 
drogoman or interpreter, and had purchased a slave 
named Nicholas, at Constantinople, and the Tartars 
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of Soldaita had allowed them to take two men to 
drive their carts an<l have cate of their horses and 
oxen. Between Soldaia and Cherson they found 
several ciistles on the sea-shore occiipicil by Goths 
who spoke a Teutonic language. These castles of the 
Goths, first mentioned by Ilubruquis, were noticed 
eighty years later by the Venetian traveller Bar- 
baro ; and Busbeck or Busbequius conversed with 
some of these Goths from the Crimea at Constan- 
tinople in 1562, and drew up a vocabulary of their 
language. 

Resuming their journey, our monks presently 
came to the narrow istlimus wliich connects the 
Crimea or Chersonesus with tlje continent. Here 
they found a <ieep ditch or trench dug right across 
the isthmus. from sea to sea, and a custom-house for 
levying duties, principally on salt, for wdiich there 
was a large demand among the inland dwelling 
Tartars. 

On the third day of their journey from Soldaia, 
the monks fell in with the wandering Tartars, and 
Rubruqiiis thought himself “ entered into a new 
world.” He launches at once into a description of 
the novelties which most struck him. These Tar- 
tars had no permanent city, no fixed residence of 
any kind, and no knowdedge of a future stafe of 
existence. They divided all Scythia among tlieni, 
and each leader, according to the number of his 
follow ers, knew' the boundaries of his pastures, and 
tlie course lie ouglit to follow. In fact their nu- 
merous tribes at this period wandered as masters 
over an immense extent of country, tlie greater 
portion of w'hich was in Asia, though a large part 
of north-eastern Europe was also subject to them. 
Their movable habitations, and their flocks and 
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herds were found from the borders of China as fiir 
as tlie left bank of the Danube. In suimner they 
travelled towards the mountains, or tlie cooler 
countries of the north ; in the winter they descended 
to the plains, or sought the wanner regions of the 
south. Wherever they went they carried their all 
with them, leaving scarcely a trace of their resi- 
dence or existence in the places they quitted. The 
districts swarming with Imman population and 
sheep and cattle to-day, would be a complete desert 
to-morrow. Tlieir liouses, if such they could be 
called, went upon wlieels, and were drawn from 
plac.e to place by oxen. They were made of w^at- 
tled rods, and wicker-work, and in form were not 
much unlike our common beehives, being circular 
and rounded oil* at top. But some of these travel- 
ling abodes were so large and ponderous tliat it 
required a whole herd of animals to draw them 
slowly along. The friar sometimes counted jls 
many as twenty-two bullocks put to one Imuse, in 
one row, accordiiig to the breadth of the waggon, 
and other eleven before tliese. He says that he 
once measured the distance betw^een the wheel-ruts 
of one of these great house-bearing waggons, and 
foiiiKl it to be twenty feet, and that w hen the house 
was upon the waggon it spread beyond tlie wheels 
at least five feet on each side. The Jiouses were so 
constructed that at the end of a journey they could 
easily be taken olf the waggons and set down on 
the ground, liubruquis much regrets his inability 
to draw. 

Some of the married ladies,’^ he says, have most 
beautitul waprgons made for thcn^selves, which 1 cannot 
describe without the aid of designing, and which I would 
liavc diawn for your majesty if I had been able.” 
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One Mohal, a rich Tartar, had as many as a 
Imndred of these waggon-houses, in which he car- 
ried about his many wives, his children, and all 
their female attendants. The station of one of 
those Tartars appeared by itself like a town, — but 
one in wliich thfTe were very lew men. The doors 
of the movable houses were always turned to face 
the south ; and the waggons on which they had 
been carried, and tlieir attendant carts, w'ere drawn 
up in two compact lines, one in front, and the other 
in rear of tlie liabitations. A\^ithin the houses 
there were always certain lares or household gods, 
which were nothing but little images or puppets 
made of felt. Near the door of every house there 
wiis a bgure with a cow’s udder, the guardian 
spirit of the women who milked the kine; and 
opposite to it was another figure having the udder 
of a mare — the tutelar divinity of the men who 
milked the more spirited animals. According to 
Tartar morality it was an unpardonable eiieminacy 
for a man to milk a cow, and for a woman to milk 
a mare was equally unseemly. Among them the 
grand distinction between the two sexes lay in this 
— man was a mare-milker, womati a cow-milker. 

The ladies wore a strange hwid-dress, called by 
our friar a botta, or tub, or butt. 

It is a head-dress, lifrht and hollow, being made of 
the bark of trees or other light material, from which rises 
a square sharp spire more than a cubit in lengtli, 
fashione<l like a pinnacle, [This must have soiiiewliat 
rosendded the horn wliidi is often referred to in Scrif)- 
ture, and which is still worn by the women of Mount 
Lebanon.] It is covered over with a pie(‘e of rich silk, 
and on the top of the spire they put a bunch of quills or 
slender canes, a cubit long and more, which they beautify 
at the top with peacock’s feathers, and round about ail 
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the length thereof with the feathers of a mallard’s tail, 
and with [)recious stones also. Hereupon, wheii a great 
company of sueh gentlewomen ride together, and an^ 
beheld afar oli‘, they seem to be soldiers with helmets on 
their heads, (.‘arrying their lances upright ; for the said 
Botta appeareth like an helmet with a lance over it. All 
the women sit on horseback, bcslritling their hor.scs like 
men : and they bind their hoods or gowuis about their 
waists with a sky-coloured silk scarf, and with another scarf 
they gird tiiem about their breasts ; and they bind also 
a piece of white silk, like a iimlHcr or mask, under their 
eyes, reaching down unto the hr(‘ast. 'J^hese gentle- 
women <'u’e exceeding fat, and the lesser their noses be, 
the lainjr they are esteemed : th(‘y daub over their sweet 
faces too with grease shamefully : and they never lie in 
bed for their travail of childbirth.” 

Hubruqnis complains at a very early stage of his 
journey of the quality and small quantity of food 
allowed liini by tlie Tartars, and soon after of the 
rapid rate at which they made him traved. He 
says they ate all .sorts of fle.sh, even that of animals 
dead by disease. He seems, however, to have con- 
quered Ids aversion to horse-Hesh, and he iiilorins 
us that the sausages of the Tartars, made of the in- 
testines of horses, were better tluin pork sausages. 

One might suppose, from the description Ik; gives 
of his equitation, that tije Tartars had intendcMl to 
make him a cook, in the inaiincr described by 
lludibras.* 

With their train of wagg’ons they travelled for 
several weeks across tlie Steppes which separate tlie 
Dnieper from the Tanais, or river Don. Kubru- 
qnis says that they kept always to the East, cross- 
ing immense desert plains, with nothing to be seen 
but earth and sky, and here and there the tumuli 
♦ Canto ii. part i. 
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of tlie CoiTians, As they advanced they were much 
importuned by the wandering Tartars for presents. 

** They were continually heprginp/’ says our friar of 
the mendicant order, ** begging our broad for their 
young brats, and wondering at all things which they saw 
about our servants, as their knives, gloves, purses, and 
])oints, and desiring to have them. 1 excused myself 
that we had a long way to travel, and that we must in 
nowise so soon deprive ourselves of things necessary to 
finish so long a journey. Then they said that I was a 
very varlet. True it is they took nothing by force from 
mo: bow belt tlicy will beg that which they see very 
importunately and shamelessly. If a man gives them 
anything, it may be regarded as thrown away, for they 
have no gratitude; and as they look upon themselves as 
the lords and masters of the earth, they think that no 
man ought to refuse them anything : yet, if one gives 
them nothing, and afterwards stands in need of their 
assistance, they will not give it. All that they gave us. 
was some of their sour outtermilk, called Aprau: ani 
very sour it was,” 

One morning they met the waggons of tiie great 
Tartar chief Zagatliai, laden with their houses, and 
travelling along; ‘‘and verily,’’ says our monk, 
“ I thought that a great city was coming to meet 
us.” lie was also astonished at the prodigious 
droves of oxen and horses, and the immense flocks 
of sheep, which were travelling with the houses. 
The moving city was brought to a halt near to 
some sw eet rniining water, and, as soon as the houses 
were placed in order upon tlie ground, an inter- 
preter waited upon the monks from the great 
Zagathai. The first verb this linguist conjugated 
w^as tlie verb to give. What had the strangers to 
give to the Great Khan ? What did they intend to 
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give to his drogoman ? For his own share he 
hoped that they would give him not only some 
choice food and drink, but some goodly raiments, 
as a recompense for the trouble he must undergo in 
interpreting for them. The monks, who appear to 
have dreaded being stripped naked before they got 
to the presence of the Great Khan, again pleaded 
the rules of their order and their vow of poverty. 
When they showed him a flagon of wine, and a 
basket of biscuits, and a basket of dried apples and 
otlier ‘dried fruits, he sneered at the ptFering, and 
told tlieni that they ought to have provided them- 
selves with some rich studs. They were, Iiowever, 
admitted to the presence of Zagatliai, who was sit- 
ting on a sort of bed, with a musical instrument in 
his hand, and with one of his wives sitting by his 
side. Uubniquis, who had not yet got accustomed 
to the Tartar feature, says he really thought that 
tlie great lady had cut ofi‘ her nose, so flat was it 
oil the face ; or to use his own words, — “ I verily 
think slie had cut and pared Iier nose between the, 
eyes, that she might seem to be more flat and 
saddle-nosed : for she had left hersedf no nose at 
all in that place, having anointed the very same 
place with a black ointment, and her eyebrows 
also ; which sight seemed most ugly in our eyes.’* 
When the monks presented their humble offering, 
Zagat hai distributed the dried fruit, the. biscuits, 
and the sweet wine among his men, who had met 
in his house to drink. lie asked Iiubru(|uis whe- 
tJier be would drink Cosnfos, or fermented milk of 
mares? h'or the Russian, Greek, and Nestorian 
Christians, that were living among or that had 
communication with these Tartars, would on no 
account drink (heir liquor, holding Cosmos as an 
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heathenish abomination. Our monk very wisely 
replied that for the present he had drink of Ids own, 
but that when it was finished he would drink 
Cosmos. Though so much addicted to mares’ milk, 
these Tartars seem to have had no dislike to the good 
monk’s sweet wine. On one occasion, when claim- 
ingf hospitality, he was asked as usual for a present 
beforehand. He gave the master of the house one 
bottle of wine : this the Tartar emptied in a trice, 
and then demanded artbther bottle — because,” 
said he, “a man never enters another man’s house 
on one leg.” 

At times the poor monks found the Tartars 
living on short commons. In this condition the 
pagans were meek and gentle, but when their 
stomachs were well-lined with horse-flesh they were 
haughty and fierce. Merry JMatthew Prior de- 
scribed the philosophy of the thing some five hun- 
dred years after the time of Uubruquis. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of' water-gniel ? 

But who can stand his rage and force 
When first he rides, then eats his horse 

The monks tarried ten days witli tlie honle of 
Zagathai, wliere they could get Jiardly anything to 
eat or drink, “ Truly,” says Uubruquis, “ if it 
had not been for tlie grace of (»o(l and the biscuits 
we brought with us, we had perished there.” From 
this inhospitable station they travelled directly 
north until they came to the isthmus of Precop. 
Their attendants now pilfered them largely ; but 
they came among a more generous Tartar horde, 
who, in return a Imsket of fruit and biscuit, 


♦ Alma. 
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gave them a goat and a great many bladilers full 
of milk, and lent them oxen to draw on their carts. 
They now travelled directly eastward, having the 
sea of Asoph on their right hand. For ten days 
they travelleti through a perfect desert, seeing no 
human being, no Hocks or herds, and finding no- 
thing conducive to their comfort or use, except 
water in two small rivers, and in some ditches dug 
on purpose. They scarcely saw a tree or a stone, 
but the pasture is described as being excellent. 
Yet they were happier in this loneliness than in 
the society they afterwards found. 

So long aa wc travelled in the desert,*’ says Father 
William, ** matters were passably well with us, but I 
cannot express the phigues and trouWes wo had to en- 
counter among the dwellings of the Tartars; for our 
guide would have us give presents to overy one of the 
Tartar chiefs, which we were unable to anord, and wo 
were eight persons in all continually using our provisions, 
as the three Tartars now with us insisted that wc should 
fce<l theni ; and the flesh w hich had been given us was 
far from being sufficient, and there was none that w'c 
could get by buying. And while we sat under the 
shadow of our carts to shelter us from the extreme heat 
of the sun, the Tartars would intrude into our company, 
and even tread upon us, that they might see what we 
had.” 

They were also very unmannerly in other particti- 
lars. On the feast of St. Mary Magdalen — the 
22nd of tluly — they reached the bank of tfie mighty 
river Tanais or Don, which is describe! as being 
at that point as broacl as the river Seine at Paris, 
and as separating Europe from Asia, as the Nile 
separates Asia from •Africa. Here they found 
some fish, flesh, and dry bread, to their great con- 
tentment. Quitting the station on the river bank 
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they plunged again into a desert. They lost their 
way, and could find no man and no sign to set 
them right. But on the fourth day they found 
some people, upon which they “ rejoiced like ma- 
riners who had escaped from a tempest into a safe 
harbour.’* On the second of the Kalends of Au- 
gust they reached the temporary" residencte of the 
great Sartach, of whom they were in search. He 
was encamped within three (lays’ journey of tlie 
river Volga, and his court appeared to (he monks 
very large and magnificent ; as he had six wives, 
and his eldest son three, and as each of these ladies 
had a great house, like those already described, and 
several smaller houses, and as there were not fewer 
than two hundred chest-carts. These carts carried 
enormous square chests, which might be called the? 
family store-room and treasury, for in tliem were 
deposited the clothes, household goods and chattels, 
and all their owner’s valuables; they were well 
smeared over with suet or sheep’s milk butter, to 
keep out the rain, and were fancifully painted, ami 
ill })arts ornamented . with feathers: unlike the 
houses, tliey were never taken off* their wheels. 
The carts to wliich they were fixed w(n*e much 
higlicT from the ground than the waggons that 
carried the dwel ling-houses ; and instead of being 
drawn by oxen they were drawn by tall camels. 
They could thus foixl the smaller rivers of Asia, 
without injuring or wetting the contents of the 
clu'st, Ileibre they could gain admittance at court 
the monks were obliged to wait uyion a great man 
who bore the official title of ‘‘ The Gate of the 
liOrd.” H<»re there was anger on one side and 
dismay on tiie otiicr, the Gate being much offended 
at the monks Imvi ng nothing to give to the Lord. 
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Rubruqiiis and liis two friends were, however, adr 
mitted to the presence of Sartach, who sat majes- 
tically, Imving music and dancing performed before 
him. Father William pleaded tlie old excuse of 
monastic poverty, and Sartach admitted it much 
more readily than any of ids subjects had done. 
He (!ourteously replied that being monks, they 
acted well in observing their vow ; that he stood 
in no need of anything, and that he would freely 
give tlicni such things as they might need. He 
then made them Ksit down on their hams, and drink 
of Ills own milk ; and afterwards desired them to 
recite a benediction, which they did. As Rubru- 
quis wrote the account of his travels for the s[)ecial 
perusal of Louis JX., who had employed him, he 
did not spare occasional compliments. He says — 

Sartach inquired who was the greatest sovereign 
among the Franks? To which 1 answered, tlic Em- 
peror, if he could enjoy his dominions in peace. ‘ Not 
so,\sttid ho, ‘but the King of Franco.^ For he had 
heard of your majesty from the Lord Baldwin of Ilain- 
ault. I found also at this court one of the Knights 
Templars, who had been at Cyprus, and had made a rc- 

J )ort of all tJiat he had seen tnere concerning your nia- 
osty.- 

On tlic following morning the monks were or- 
dered to return to court, and carry witli tliem the 
letters from King Louis, their books and sacerdotal 
vestments. They loadwl one cart witli their booLs 
and mass-dresses, and another w itli wine, biscuits, 
and dried fruits. That terrible man, “ the Gate 
of the Lord,” met them before they came to Sar- 
taclfs thresliold, and cau.sing all their books and 
vestments to be spread out before tliein, he asked 
tlie monks whether tliey meant to bestow all th^e 
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things ufion his master* Ilubruquis was sorely 
disquieted. He says — 

A multitude of Tartars, Christians, and Mohani- 
me<ians, wore at the time gathered round us on horse- 
back, and I was grieved and tarriiied by this question ; 
but dlsseinbling as well as I could, 1 said, that we humbly 
reouested his l^rd and roaster to accept our bread, wine, 
anu fruiU, not V a present, for it w^os too mean, but as a 
benevolence, lest we should seem to have come empty 
handed ; but that touching our vestments they were holy, 
and could not lawfully be touched or used by any cxcej)t 
ddnsocrated priests.** We werd then,** he continues, 
“ commanded to array otirshlves in our sacred vestments, 
that we might appear in them before his lord. And 
putting on our precious ornaments, I took a rich cushion 
in my arras, and upon it the Bible I ha<l from your ma- 
jesty, and the beautiful psalter, adorned with rare |jaint- 
ings, which the queen oestowed ujion me.* My com- 
panions carried the missal and a crucifix ; and the clerk, 
clothed in his surplice, carried a censer In his hand. In 
this order we presented ourselves, and the felt hanging 
before the Lord’s door being withdrawn, we appeared in 
his presence, The. clerk and interpreter were ordered 
to mako; three proBtratiops, bat from this humiliation we^ 
the monks, . were exempM. yrere^ however, ad- 
monished to be ex^dingty careful in! going in and put 
of the Lord Sartach’s dwelling, not to touch the threshold 
of his door; and likewise we wore desired to sing a 
Boned id te or prayer for their Lord ; and accordingly w^e 
entered singing the Salve Regina, Immediately within 
tlie door there stood a bench or tabic covered with cosmos 
and drinking cups. AH Sartach’s wives w'ere assembled ; 
and the Mohals or great Tartars pressing in along with 
us, caused us much discomfort.” 

Sartach took the censer w ith incense in his Imnd, 
and examined it closely. The chief wife minutely 

♦ Marguerite <>f Provence, the only wife of Louis IX., 
bad accompanied her husband on his unfortunate Crusade* 
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inspected the pictui'ed psalter. The letters of 
King Louis were delivered, and interpreted by 
some Armenian priests; and when Sartach had 
heard them read he graciously accepted the bread, 
wdne, and fruits, and permitted the monks to carry 
back their books and vestments to their own lodg- 
ing. “ All this/* says Rubruquis, “ happened on 
the festival of Saint Peter ad Vincula/* [This 
festival occurs on the first of August.] 

By this time tiie monks had discovered that Sar- 
tach*s imputed Christianity was all a dream. Yet 
the Tartars were very desirous of getting and 
keeping the holy books and vestments ; and on the 
very day after the grand audience the monks were 
told that they must deliver up all these things, 
llubriiquis secreted the Bible and some other 
•books, oh which he set great store, but he did not 
venture to abstract the psalter, because it had at^ 
traoted so much notice by its beautifully gilded 
illuBilnatlons* For the space of four days which 
they spent in the court of Sartach, the monks had 
no Victuals allowed them, and got nothing from 
that riiighty chief except once a cup a-piece of fer- 
mented mare’s milk. These Tartars were as in- 
Bospitahle on the Don and Volga in the thirteenth 
century, as were their descendants in Ciiina at the 
end of the eighteenth century, wlien a fat Dutch 
ambassador (Van Braain) was wasted away to a sha- 
dow before he could get from the coast to Pekin. 

The monks were allowed to proceed to the much 
grander court of Baatu, the father of Stirtach ; but 
as they had now to travel post in Tartar fashion 
they were obliged to leave their carts behind them, 
and their slav- to take care of their carts or the 
little property in them. After running many great 
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rifk« of being ribbed and murdered, or starved to 
deAth ill the wilderness — which last catastrophe 
would have happened but for the precious Con- 
stantirtopolitan biscuit, — they reached the encamp- 
ment of Baatu ojri the ^banks of tlie Volga, and- 
were greatly astouisheci at the magnlhcent appear- 
ance of it, ai, his wheel-houses and tents were so 
numerous as to look like an innnense city, and as 
there were great numbers of people ranging about 
the country, for three or four leagues all round 
the camp. They were equally astonished at the 
sublime aspect of the Volga. It struck Rubruquis 
as being the mightiest river ho had ever seen, ami 
he much inarvelle<l from what regions of the globe 
such a world of waters could descend, lie was 
correctly informed that the Volga flowed into an 
enormous lake or inland sea (the Caspian), which, 
was entirely sun’ounded by mot\ntains and })lains, 
having no communication with the ocean, or with 
any other sea. lie was told that this lake or sea 
wa.s so vast that it took four months to travel all 
round it. 

At the camp or court of Baatii the etiquette was 
much more starch and severe ; and although Father 
William tries hard to cover over the fact, it is 
pretty evident that he was made to perform tlie 
humUlating, and in his eyes, idolatrous ceremony 
of the kotoo. He says 

“ There we stood in our habit, bare-footed and bare- 
headed, and were a^gi’cat and strange spectacle in their 
eyes. Indeed, friar John dc Plano Carpini had been 
there before iny coining : howbeit, because he was the 
pope’s mcfssonger, he had changed his monastic habit 
that he might not lie contemned. Tiien were \vc brought 
into the very midst of the tent ; neither required they 
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of US to do any i^!rerence by bowing our knees, as they 
use to do of other mesacngers. We stood' thorofore 
fore Baatu, for the space wherein a man might have re* 
hearsed the psalm Miserere niei Urns: and there was 
great silence Kept of all men. Baatu himself sate upon a 
seat long and broad like unto a bed. gilt all over, with 
three steps to ascend thereto, and one of his ladies sat 
beside him. The mdh there assembled «at down, scat- 
tering, some on the right hand of the said lady and some 

on the left Also, at the very entrance of 

the tent stood a bench, furnished with cosmos, and with 
stately great cups of silver and gold, being richly set with 
])recious storms. ' Baatu beheld us earnestly, ana we him ; 
and he seemed to me to resemble ip personage Monsieur 
John do Beaumont, whose soul resteth in peace. And 
he liad a fresh ruddy colour in his countenance.*^ 

The Great Baatu could enter into no negotia-« 
tions with them, but gave them to understand, 
through one of his officers, that they must continue 
tJieir journey until they came.toManchu-Khan, the 
great Tartar Emperor, who was to be found somer- 
where in the direction of China. They were told 
at the same time that their clerk must not go with 
them, but return imme<liately to the court of Sar- 
tach. The monks begged and remonstrated, but 
they were commanded to be silent, for as the great 
Baatu had given the order it must be obeyed. As 
the poor clerk had a little money — which appears 
to have been of very little use in these regions— 
he gave tl»e greater part of it to the monks, and 
then sorrowfully quitted them. Baatu packed up 
his houses on his waggons, and descended the Volga 
in quest of pastures new. Rubruquis and bis com* 
panions travelled with him for five weeks along the 
banks of that great river, being sadly pinched aU 
the while, and so much famished as even to wee^^ 

VOL. I. H 
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They walked on foot the whole of this way. They 
then left the Volga and the inhospitable lord, and 
struck away for the river Jaik or Ural, having the 
broad Caspian on one side of them. At this part 
of their journey they were mounted on horseback, 
and made to ride like flying Tartar couriers, being 
obliged to keep their horses almost constantly at 
full gallop, in order not to be left behind in the 
desert by their eonductors. 

This breakneck speed was ill-suited to the pre- 
vious sedentary slow habits and measured steps of 
Franciscan friars. Moreover, the unkind Tartars 
generally gave them'^the worst horses* The youth 
and good constitution of Father William were iu 
his favour ; yet was it indeed no ordinary exploit 
for a religious recluse, who, in all probability, had 
never been on the back of a horse before, and who 
says of himself that he was corpulent and heavy, to 
keep up with these flying pagans, who might almost 
be said to have l>eeti born on horseback. He says 
— They, however, always provided me with a 
strong horse, but wliether his pace chanced to be 
hard or gentle was all one to them, and 1 diirst 
utter no complaint.’' Like all equestrians, tliese 
Tartar Abipones bad a great contempt for men 
that could not ride well, and live day and night in 
the saddle ; but the monks’ patience and powers of 
endurance gradually won their respect. “ Tn the 
beginning of our riding,” says bother AVilliam, 
“ our guides disdaiiuni us exceedingly, and seemed 
quite iudignant at being oblige<l to take charge of 
such base fellows as they held us to be ; but they 
afterwards behaved much better.” AVhore they fell 
in with an encampment they changed their horses, 
but this did not hapi>en more than two or tiiree 
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times a day ; and yet the monk says that as well as 
he could guess they went daily about as far as it is 
from l*aris to Orleans, and sometimes farther. At 
other times, however, they travelled two or three 
da) s togetlier without finding any eneampment, or 
people or horses ; and then they were constrained 
to moderate their pace. Scattered here and there 
in tJie wide countries he was traversing Rubriiquis 
found a few real Christians, — chiefly Hungarians, 
who had been carried off during the incursions of 
the Tartars into Europe. From these men the 
monks received great kindness. One of them 
understood Latin an<l psalm-singing, and being able 
to sing with a very loud voice, he was in great re- 
(|uest at funerals. One <lay as they were riding 
along tliey met a man who saluted them with tlie 
Sdhete DominL Upon making inquiry they found 
that this was a native of a remote part of Asia who 
liad learned the rudiments of Christianity from a 
Minorite friar in Hungary, where he had once been 
with a Tartar anny. 

“ Those men,” says Father William, “ were a great 
comfort to us, for they supplied us with flesh and cosmos. 
They eritroatod us to give them some books, and it did 
grieve im* much tlmt we could not comply, having now 
only one Bible and a breviary. But I made thorn bring 
me some ink and pa]>er, and I copied for them the hours 
of llie Idessed Virgin and the office for the dead.” 

As lie went farther on, he met w ith people in^ 
greater numbers professing themselves Kcstoriaii 
(JJhristains ; but these, in sober truth, were little 
better than the idolaters among whom tliey lived. 
It IS scarcely necessary to say that Prester John 
and the great united Christian community he was 
in search of w ere nowhere to be found or even heard 
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of. They were as invisible as tlie HyperboreaiiR of 
Herodotus, us undiscoverable as the Atalaiitis of 
Plato. 

In his intercourse with the Tartars, Rubruquis 
zealously attempted the task of conversion ; and- 
tliose wanderers appear at the time to have been, so 
tolerant, and to have liad so much respect for many 
of the forms and ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church, that his mission in this way might not 
have proved altogotlier unsuccessful. But KubrU' 
quis was ignorant of their language, and very un- 
fortunate in the drogoman or interpreter he htul 
brought M'ith him from Constantinople* This fellow 
had no taste for sermons. 

** xKxiil thus,” says tho monk, it caused me great 
chagrin when I wished to address to them a few words 
of edification, to Lear niy foolish interpr<>tcr say unto 
me, ‘ You shall not make me preach to-day ; I under- 
stood nothing of all you tell me T ” “ And therein,” 

adds tho friar, “ he spoke tho truth ; for afterwards, as 
I began to understand a little of their tongue, 1 dis- 
covered that when 1 tohl him one thing, In* would say 
quite difiercntly, and wdiatevcr ebunecd to come upper- 
most in his senseless mind. Therefore, seeing it was of 
no use to talk or preach, 1 held my tongue.” 

This drogoinari was a tolerably fair representa- 
tive of the interpreters who have in our own days 
fiervtMl the English ami other European ambassa- 
dors at Constantinojde in all their negotiations and 
conferences with tlie Ottoman Porte. “ Traduitofl 
son traditorL — I’ranslators are traitors,” says the 
old Italian proverb, which in a hundred important 
political cases has been strictly applicable to the 
drogomaiiery of Constantinople, llubruquis’s dro- 
goman, moreover, grew' so fond of fermented mare’s- 
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milk that he was genterally intoxicated. His em- 
ployer does not mention him as being of the Greek 
Church ; but if he were of that communion his reli- 
gious scruples might have rendered him an unwilling 
translator, in religious matters, to a monk of the 
Roman Church. 

The monks, however, found the Tartars very 
fond of the symbol of the Cross, and of being blessed 
ill the Catliolic fashion. Wherever they went they 
were asked for their Bencdicite. With the name 
of the great head of the Roman Church the no- 
madic tribes were well acquainted ; his name and 
fame had reached the fartliest corners of the east : 
but these Tartars thought that the pope w'as like 
the Delhi Lama of Tliibet who never dies ; or 
they had much the same notion as to the Pontiffs 
longevity tliat is said to have been entertained by 
ocrtriin Asiatics of our own day with regard to the 
age of the East India Company, which honourable 
liody corporate they fancied to be one very old 
woman. Some of the Tartars asked Kubruqiiis if 
it were indeed true that the pope was five hundred 
years old ! They likewise inquired whether in the 
ICuropcan countries the monks came from, tliere 
was an abundance of sheep, oxen, and horses ? 
Their minute inquiries on this lieud, and the eager- 
ness they showed for the acquisition of wealth made 
Jiiin apprehend (what indeed at the time was not 
altogether unlikely), that their numerous hordes 
might roll on from the Danube to the Tiber, the 
Seine, and the Rhine, pillaging and devastating the 
best parts of Christendom. 

Meanwhile the monks proceeded on their journey. 
Of hunger and thirst, cold and fatigue, tliere was 
no end. They esteemed themselves fortunate, when 
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at tfao.end of a long oxhaiistirig cky*s ride^hey got 
a little psntton broth to drink, or the neck of an old 
ranii toeat Oft times they were obliged to eat 
their meat almost raw, for want of fuel— ‘‘ espe- 
cially,'* says Rubruquis, “w^hen we were benighted* 
and obliged to pass the night in the plains, foras- 
much as we could not conveniently gather horse or 
CQw-dung to make a fire, and we seldom found any 
other fuel, except a few thorns here and there, and 
in a few rare woods on the banks of some rivers." 
It is curious that none of these early travellers make 
any mention of tea, the use of which refreshing 
beverage was found common all through Tartary a 
few centuries later. In the time of honest »Iohu 
Bell of Antermony tlie J'artai’s mixed their tea with 
mutton fat or grease. In our own days the use of 
the Chinese plant is common to all the T urcoman 
and other wandering tribes, and extends all across 
the deserts of 8akars and Karakum to the froii tiers 
of Persia, where it ceases altogetlier, and its place 
is supplied by coftee. Indeed a great part of Asia 
might be divided into cotfee-drinking Asia and 
tea-drinking Asia. The berry and the plant are 
never used in one and the same country. 

In places where horses were scarce, two of our 
monks were sometimes obliged to ride on one ani- 
mal, and to keep liini up “ witli great beating and 
whipping." liubrnquis gives but few dates, and 
in the printed copies of his travels there are many 
obvious errors in the dates which are given. When 
he and his companions had travelled some mouths, 
and were almost exhausted by fatigue, long fasting, 

♦ “Tlie Tartar slaves fill their bellies with thick water, 
and are therewithal contented. They will neither cat mice 
with long tails, nor any kind of mice with short tails.*' 
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and all JBdnDer of privations, the Tartars told them 
that they had yet a jouni^ of four more months to 
perform before they could reach the court of Man- 
ehn-Khan ; and exagg^erating in Oriental fashion 
the severity of climate which is felt in many parts 
of the table land in Central Asia, they added that, 
in the regions through which they wouhl have to 
pass if they wont onwartl, the cold was so intense 
that it split rocks and trees. (/anyon,^* said they, 
‘‘ support this ? ” “ By Cod’s help we may ! ” said 

Rnbruquis, answering for himself and his compa- 
nions ; and so on they went. 

The Pagans, however, had the kindness to lend 
the monks some of their sheepskin dresses, which 
kept out the cold pretty well. Although the figure 
of a corpulent heavy Franciscan friar wrapped up 
in sheepskin which half conceal(‘d the dress of his* 
order, and riding on a 'Fartar saddle, may be some- 
what ludicrous in the eye of fancy, there is really a 
moral sublimity in the total sacrifice of self, and 
the readiness vvilh which Rubruquis braves all 
dangers and devotes himself to the discharge of 
his mission. The good man is upheld at once by 
the enterprising spirit of a traveller, by his regard 
for his Order, ami by the religious iaitli that is in 
him. When the perils of the way are exceedingly 
great he keeps up his heart with prayer and psalm 
singing. He never fiinclies : others may have 
turned back in terror, but he will go onward though 
he sliouhl die in tlio desert. He seldom utters a 
complaint ; and let the Pagans treat him as barbar- 
ously as tliey may, he still prays ami hopes that 
tlieir souls will be saved, ami that the humanizing 
faith may some day be established in these rude 
and inhospitable countries. In the greatest depths 
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6f his su^ering he <»tefhlly obsems ^ he 

sees and hears, and seems riever to fOi^t dr neglect 
th© instructions he had received frorU King Louis. 
Considering his profusion and the time in which be 
lives, he is wonderfully free of superstition. Of 
those miracles, and marvels, and special and direct 
interferences of the saints, and the efficacy of relics 
in disarming the rage of wild beasts, in calming 
the tempest, and in averting all dangers, which so 
abound in the accM)»uits of the Jesuit missionaries 
who travelled in 1 artary and China in tl)e seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, there is scarcely a 
trace in the narrative of this honest Franciscan friar 
of the thirteenth century. 

At last, on Saint Stephen’s day — the 26th of 
December — the monks C 4 irne to a great plain, on 
' which not the smallest inequality of, suriace was to 
be seen, and the next day they andved at the court 
oL the great Khan, where they were thrust into a 
small dirty hovel, liiibniquis \ve?»t out barefooted 
to look about him. St. Francis, the founder of his 
order, from the day of his entering into religion, 
had never worn shoes, and tlie rules of lus order 
are strictly prohibitory of shirts, shoes, and stock- 
ings. At tliis day no good Minorite friar will wear 
anything on his feet except rude open leather san- 
dals. The sight of Rubruquis’s naked feet drew 
round him a crowd of Tartars, who gazed on I)im 
as a monster or a madman. Sdine of them asked 
him wl)cther he wished to lose his feet by the cold 
and frost ? And, in truth, <liiring the day, chilblains 
began to make their appearance, and his feet were 
so frost-bitten that he was obliged thenceforward to 
cover those extremities with a pair of Tartar leg- 
gings made of felt or horse liuir. But to return to 
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his first perarubulation tiirough the court of the 
great Khaii^ he soon saw a small house with a little 
cross at the top, at which he greatly rejoiced, sup- 
misiug that tiiere might be some Christians within. 
Entering boldly, he found an altar well furnished, 
having a golden cross adorned with images of our 
Saviour, the Virgin, St. John the Baptist, and two 
angels, the lines of their bodies and garments 
being formed witli small pearls : and on the altar 
was a large silver cross, ornamented with precious 
stones, and a lamp with eight lights was burning 
before the altar. Sitting beside the altar was an 
Armenian monk, somewhat black and lean, clad in 
a rough hairy coat to the middle of tlie leg, above 
which was a coarse black cloak, furred with spotted 
skins ; and he was girded with iron under his 
hair- cloth. 

Before flalating the monk,” continues Father Wil- 
liam,” we fell Hat on the earth, singing ‘ Salve Regina ' 
and otJier hymns, and the monk joined in our prayers. 
These being ended, w'e sat down beside the monk, who 
had a small fire before him in a {.am,, lie told us that he 
had come to those parts a month before us, being a hermit 
in the territories of Jerusalem, who had been w arned in 
a vision to go to the great prince of the Tartars.” 

After some conversation with the Armenian they 
returned to their miserable lodging and made them- 
selves some mutton broth. In tlie nifiantime their 
guide and his companions were getting drunk at 
Court, on fermented mare’s milk, taking no care of 
them. 

On the 5th day of January the travellers were 
presented at court, where they were made to per- 
form the kotoo and other humiliating ceremonies. 
The grand khan w'as seated upon a couch or bed, 
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coveir^ with ii dpotterfvskih/ bi^glit and shining'. 
(Wliat the Vorthy monk calls a bed was probably 
m^Ch the Same j|)i^e of furniture still used as a seat 
by the Turkish Suka^ he ^ves an audience 
of ceremony, and which is something betw<^n a 
post-bed and a sofa). The Khan is described as 
‘‘ a flat-nosed man of middle stature, about forty- 
five years of age.” One of his wives, a pretty little 
young woman, sat beside him; and one of his 
daughters, a hard favoured young woman, sat with 
some younger cliildren on another couch. Kefore 
preceding to business, Manchu invited the monks 
to drink. They took sparingly of the liquor, but 
their roguish interpreter, whose taste for ftn*mente<i 
maters milk had still kept increasing, took his place 
by tlm sideboartl, and drank to excess. After a 
long interval, during which the khan amused him- 
self with some falcons and other birds, the monks 
were command eii to bend the knee again and speak. 
The khan had for his interpreter a Nestorian 
priest. Rubniquis says that he explained by means 
of his tippling drogoman why he had come so far 
in search of the kfians ; entreated for permission to 
stay and teach his holy religion to both court and 
people ; and stated, that though he bad brought no 
wealthy presents or earthly goods with him, he 
could render heavenly services. He entreaterl that 
he would at least be pleased to permit them to re- 
main where they were till the cold season should 
be passed, as one of the monks was so weak that he 
could no longer travel on horseback without danger 
to his life. The khan of khans replied — JEveii as 
the siui spreads his beams everywhere, so our poww 
and that of Baatu extend to all places, so that we 
have no need of your gold and silver.” Thus 
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far/’ i^ys our friar with much simplicity, un- 
derstood my interpreter, but further 1 could not 
make out any, perfect sentence ; whereby I found 
he ^as driink, and ""Manchu-Khau himself was 
drunk also, as I thought ; and therefore J, held my 
peace.” 

One of the khan’s secretaries and his interpreter 
becanm very inquisitive about the wealth of the 
kingdom of France, as if the Tartars intended to 
make it all their own. “ Truly,” says Father Wil* 
liiim, I had much ado to bridle my indignation at 
their presumptuous boasting.” In oonducting them 
back to their miserable lodging the interpreter told 
llie monks that Manchu-Khau gave them permis- 
sion to stay two montlis till the extieme cold should 
be passed ; and that they might either go ten days’ 
journey forwanl to the great city of Kara-Corum, 
or remain with the court llubruquis made answer 
— ‘"May God preserve Manchu-Khan, and grant 
him a long and happy life 1 We have found here 
.a goiKi monk, whom we think to be a holy niaai, 
and we would fain stay where we are and pray 
along with him for the khan’s prosperity.” The 
greedy interpreter left them hungry and cold, and 
before he went he begged a carpet from them, which 
they must have greatly needed themselves. “ But,” 
says the patient monk, “ we gave him the carpet, 
and so he deiwirted in peace ; an< I when night came 
we procured some food and a little fuel.” 

Rubruquis soon discovered that the ArmeniAn 
monk had no very orthodox notion of religion, and 
that the people about the court of Manchu, like 
those he had nq^t with at the court of Sartach and 
elsewhere, cared very little for the true faith. 
Their tolerance arose in good part out of iudif- 
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fereuoe ; though he plaOesi the £re$torian Ohristiart 
prints they were acquainted with in tiie rank of 
coqjurorsy fortune-tellers, and quack doctors ; and 
the conduct of these priests was not calculated to 
eleyate them or the religion they professed, in the 
estiiUation of the Tartars. Rubruquis found these 
Nestorians pretending to be in possession of the 
foculty of working miracles, and curing diseases 
only by administering holy water and exhibiting 
the crucifix to the sick. But, on looking into tlie 
matter, he discovered to his astonishment and horror 
that they mixed rhuliarb with the holy water, which 
they gave their patients to drink in copious doses ; 
that they carried lances, and swords half drawn out 
of their sheaths, as well as the cross, to the side of 
the sick bed ; and that, in short, in all their reli- 
gious ceremonies, they mingled Tartar rites and 
Pagan superstitions with corrupted observances of 
the Christian cliurch. He endeavoured to impress 
on the minds of these priests that they were acting 
veiy wickedly in all this ; but he could not con- 
vince tliem or turn them from the evil of their 
ways. He offered to prepare some holy water ac- 
coixling to the rites of the Cliurch of Home; but 
they told him it would Iiave no effect upon the faith 
and bowels of the Tartars unless it were mixed with 
the rhubarb jKiwder. 

Our European friars continued to fare very hard ; 
the weather was excessively cold ; their foo<l scanty, 
ami their hut so small that they could scarcely 
stand up in it ; neither could they open their books 
to read on account of the smoke, if they lighted a 
fire, and on account of the. cold if they Imd no fire. 
They were, however, removed to a somewhat better 
lodging, and the Lord of the Earth sent them three 
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rough skin coats, for which they were right thanks 
fuL Greatly were they scandalized when called 
upon to sing psalms in the presence of the khan’s 
chief wife,' for that royal lady got very drunk, and 
most of the *Nestorians did the same, even in 
their chapel ; and after psalms they devoured the 
carcase of a sheep and some hsli like largo caq>, 
which they ate without bread or salt. The chief 
of the Nestorian priests was a very great drunkard ; 
and he and his companions were accustomed to go 
on certain days from house to house to bless the 
new made Cosmos, and to drink of it and howl. 
The Armenian monk was not much better than the 
Nestorians. 

Indeed,” says Rubniquis, ‘‘ I learned afterwards, 
when I came to his own country, on tny return from 
Tartary, that he was no priest at all, but only an errant 

weav<‘r In many things his conduct did 

nmch displease me, for iio caused to be made for himself 
a folding chair, such as our bishops use, and gloves, and 
a cap of peacock’s feathers with a small gold cross upon 
it; but 1 was well pleased with the cross. ..... 
lie was very presumptuous in speech, and was present at 
many of tlie vain and idolatrous rites of the Nestoriatis, 
and had many other vanities besides. Yei w e joined his 
sori(‘iy for the honour of the cross, as ho had a banner 
full of crosses set upon a great cane as long as a lance, 
and we carried this aloi’t among all the tents of the 
Tartars, singing Vexilla reyk 'profJeaiU^ to the great 
grief of the Mohauanedans, who were envious of our 
favour at court.” 

One day the Pagan Tartars, the Mohammedans, 
•^of whom many had already penetrated into this 
pait of Asia— and the Christians, were assembled, 
by order of Manchu-Khan, to debate in public on 
the merits of their respective faiths. Kubruquis 
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took a forenoost part in this debate ; but, owing 
probably to the incurable habits of his interpreter, 
he seernsr to have made no converts, and indeed to 
iiave produced very little impressiort. He was 
more particularly pitteil against a Cathayaii or 
Chinese, who said, Fools say there is but one 
God, but wise men say there are many gods,” and 
who appears to have l)een as conceited and prag- 
matical as any mandarin of our own times. The 
meeting, however, broke up without any annoyance 
or quarrel, for when all parties had 8jK)ken, they 
all drank together most copiously.” 

Wiule at this encampment otir monks became 
acquainted with a Christian woman from Metz, in 
Lorraine. She had been taken captive by the Tar- 
tars in Hungary, and ca.rried into the desert. At 
first she had sufiered great misery ; but having mar- 
ried a young Prussian, who was also a prisotier, and 
who understood the art of building wooden houses 
(a craft rmicli esteemed by the Tartars), she had 
^cottie tolerably comfortable, and the mother of 
three children. The good woman did all in her 
power for llubruquis and his companions. 

A few weeks before Easter, Manchu-Khan broke 
up from his encani{)nient, and, crossing the Changai 
chain of mountains he went on for ICara-Corum or 
Kara-Kilm, a city on the east side of the river 
Orchan. He took Rubrnquis and his compaDtons 
with him, and on the way he entreated them to 
j)ray to God in their own fashion for milder wea- 
ther, as it was intensely cold and stormy among the 
mountains ; and many of tlie mares, ewes, and other 
animals in his train, were with young, and about to 
bring forth. On Palm Sunday, at daybreak, they 
were near Kara-Corum, and the friar says he 
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blessed the willow boiiglr3 he saw on his road, 
though as yet there were no buds upon them. This 
Kara-CoTum, of whieh no traces have been found 
in the desert for some centuries past, is said by 
Marco I*olo, who visited it about eighteen years 
after Riibruquis,,tohavc befen the first city in which 
these Tartars ever fixed their residence. That 
brave old Venetian traveller also informs us that 
it was surrpunde<l by a strong rampart of earth, 
there being no good supply of stone in those parts ; 
and that outside of the rampart, but near to it, there 
stood a castle of great size, in which was a hand- 
some palace occuj)ied by the governor of the place. 
In Iiubru(|uis’s time, this palace was occupied by 
the grand khan himself. Kara-Corum, as well as 
the city of Oktai-khan, was built by the son and 
successor of tlie great conqueror Geughis-Khan, 
alK)ut the year 1285. Oktai-Klian's nephew, Man- 
chu-Kfiaii, was the first of the dynasty that made 
it his principal residence. liubruqnis says of the 
city,— “ TJiere are two grand streets in it, one of 
the Saracens, where the fairs are kept, and many 
merchants resort thither, and one other street of the 
Cathayans (Chinese), who are all artificers.” It is 
to be borne in mind that the Tartars iiad already 
conquered! a great pjirt of northern China, and that 
the whole of that vast empire fell under KublaU 
Khan, Manchu-Khan’s immediate vsuccessor, in 
1280, or about a quarter of a century after tltis visit 
of Rubruquis to the Tartar court. Our P ranciscan 
learned several particulars about the Chinese, as 
that their country was on the Ocean, tliat their 
ordinary money was of jjaper, about tlie breadth and 
length of a. hand, on which certain lines, were 
written tiiat they wrote not with ai pen but with a 
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pencil, like that used by European painters, and 
that in one figure they comprehended many letters 
forming one word. A Chinese priest clotlied in 
red told him a fabulous story about monkeys, and 

g ive him a marvellous account of a country beyond 
hina, into which if a man entered he ceased from 
that day to grow old. But Rubruquis, who was 
never very credulous, tells us broadly that he did 
not believe the latter story. I^e says he was inqui- 
sitive about the monstrous men of whom Solinus 
and other old writers had made mention, but as he 
could never find any one that had seen such men, 
he much doubts whether they exist. He is almost 
the only old traveller that does not crowd his pages 
with monsters, or with tales of pigmies and giants, 

“ The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow' beneath their shoulders.^* 

Rubruquis was a man of rare good sense. Esta- 
blished in the city of Kara-Coruin, he to liis infi- 
nite surprise found a French goldsmith, who had a 
wife born in Hungary of Mohammedan parents, 
and by ijer a son born in Tartary, and well versed 
in the Tartar language and in French also. The 
name of this French goldsmith was William Bou- 
chier : lie was son of Lawrence Bouchier, and at 
this time he had a brother called Roger, wlio was 
yet living upon the great bridge at Paris.” He is 
frequently mentioned under the name of William 
of Paris by old travellers and otlier early writers. 
He was a veiy ingenious artisan and cunning work- 
man, a rich man, and in high favour with the 
khan. He had just finished what he considered 
his masterpiece. It was a drinlc-yieldiiig tree, 
wliich might have figured in the most dazzling of thq 
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Arabian tales — it was a choice piece of orfevrerie, 
in some points not unlike tlie tree in Thalaba. 

Rose the gold branches, hung with emerald leaves 

BIossomM with j>earls, and rich with ruby fruits. 

** lu the KhanV palace,” says Rubruquis, “ because it 
was unseemly to carry about bottles of milk and other 
drinks there, Master William made him a great silver 
tree, at tlie root wlicreof were four silver lions, having 
eacih one pipe, through which flowed pure cow’s milk, 
and four other pipr‘6 were ccmvcycd within the body of 
the free unto the top thewof, and the tojis spread back 
again downwards ; and !i|K)n every one of them W'as a 
golden serpent, whose tails t\vine<l about the l)ody of the 
tree. And one of those pi|)es ran with wine, another 
with oaracosmos, another with * ball,’ L e a drink made 
of honey, and another with <Irink made of rice. Between 
the pijies, at the top of the tree, he made an angel hold- 
ing a trumpet, and under the tix>e a hollow' vault, wherein 
a man might be hid ; and a pipe ascended from this vault 
through tile tree to the angel, lie first made bellows, 
but they gave not wind enough. Without the palace 
walls there was a chamber wherein the several drinks 
w(?re brought; and there w'crc servants there ready to 
pour them out when they heard the angel sounding his 
t**uropet. And the Ixjughs of the tree were of silver, and 
the leaves of the fruit. When, therefore, they want 
drink, the. master-butler erieth to the angel that he sound 
the trumpet. Tlugi he hearing (who is hid in the vault), 
bloweth the pipe strongly, which gocth to the angel, and 
the angel sets his trumpet to his mouth, and the trumpet 
soundeth very shrill. Then the servants hearing %hieh 
arc in the chamber, each of them poureth forth his drink 
into its proper pipe, and all the pipes jiour them forth 
from aliove, and they are received below, in vessels pre- 
pared lor tliat purpose.” 

It so chanced that, when Rubruquis w'as sStill at 
Knra-Corum^ Master WTlIiam the goldsmith fell 
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sick, and a Nestown priest gave him so much 
rlmlmrb in his holy water that he was brought to 
death’s door. On learning this our good Francis- 
can went to the Nestorian ami entreated hinr either 
to proceed “as an apostle doing miracles indeed, 
by virtue of prayer, or to administer his potion as 
a physician according to the art of medicine.” 

The goldsmith’s Hungarian wife Could also talk 
Frencli very well. There was, moreover, at Kara^- 
Coruin one Basilicas, tlie son of an Englishman, 
who Jiad also been born in Hungary. All these 
persons seem to have joined in good ofHces to "the 
travellers, who were now for the first time well 
lodged and fed. They gave miicli information re- 
specting the country and people, and the gold- 
smith’s son proved a much better interpreter tlmn 
the tippling Constantinople drogomau. 

On Whit Sunday Riibruquis was called into the 
presence of Manchu-Khan. Before he went in, the 
goldsmith’s son infonneil him that it was deter- 
mined he must return to his own country, and 
advised Idm to say nothing against |t. When he 
came before the khan, that mighty uionarch of 
horse-eating men was in a bad humour, for he had 
been told by some one that the Franciscan had 
called liim a foul iufiilel, Rubnup^is denied this, and 
then the klian said he fliought well he had not said 
thewonl. Stretching out a great staff on which 
he Trad been leaning towardvS the monk, he said, 
“ Be hot afraid 1” Bubruquis smiled and said, 
“ If I had feared T should not liavo come hither I” 
After taxing the Christians with not following the 
doctriiu^ they preached, and making a vague jiro- 
fession of his own faith, which amx'ars to have 
consisted of theism and a blind belief in sooth- 
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toyers, he said, You have avety long^ way to 
travel, so make yourself strong with food that you 
may b(i able to endure the fotigue.*' He ordered 
drink to be given, and having partaken of this our 
Franciscan departed from the presence and re- 
turned not again. A fortnight after the festival 
of Saint John the friars received a long letter from 
the khan to King lx>uis, with a cloak apiece and 
some other trifling presents for themselves ; and 
were told that they must instantly depart. Father 
Ikirtliolomew of Cremona, the only Frank of the 
mission who had accompanieti Kubnupiis thus fiir, 
was so terrified at the prospect of having to recroas 
the deserts by which they had come, that he left 
him and remained behind with 'William the Gold- 


smith until some more convenient opportunity of 
regaijiiijg Christendom should present itself. The 
khan gave his permission in consideration of Bar- 
.tholomevv's sickness and feebleness, and he even 
gave the goldsmith some money for the use of this 
monk. Nothing daunted by this defection, Kubru- 
quis began his journej^, accompanied only by his 
interpreter, one servant, and one Tartar guide. 
The guide had authority from the khaii to take a 
sheep once in four days, wherever he could find 
one ; but this license was often of no use. 


“ From Kara-Coruni to the court of Baatu,’* says 
Father Williaiu, “ our journey lasted four moutlKi and 
ten days, during all which time we never saw a town, or 
so mu(!h as a single fixed house, except one village in 
w hich we did not break bread ; nor in all this time did 
we ever rest from our rough riding, except one day when 

we could find no horses Sometimes we had 

to go two or even three days without any nourishment 
but cosn^os ; aM at one time we were in great danger of 
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perishing in the wildcnie^s, forw^ could not fhll in with 
any people^, and Our ’provisions were all ‘consumed, ami 
our horses quite wont out.” 

In the end of August he met with Sartach, who 
was travelling to the court of Manchu-Khan, with 
hift wives and children, flocks and herds, leaving, 
however, many families with their flocks and cattle 
in the country between the Tanais and the Volga* 
To an application made by the friar for the books, 
dresses, and other property he had left behind at 
that chieftain’s encampment, Sartach replietl' that 
he would find all those things with Kaatu his 
fiitlicr. He sent Eubruquis a civil message, and 
two silk pelisses, one for the King of France and 
the other for himself. Jt was on the 16 th of Sep- 
temlK^r, and precisely one year afer he had quitted 
it to go on to Maneliu-Klian’s court, that our friar 
again reached the court or encampiiKmt of Ikiatu, 
Hen^ he was courteonsly recei\cd, and recovered a 
part but not the whole of Ids property, Baatu and 
all his people had long since conclude<l that the 
monks must have perished ; and some of the iS'es- 
torian j)riests had appropriated their vestments, 
stoles, psalters, and such like effects. The court 
of Baatu was then about to move to Sarai, on tho 
eastern bank of the Volga. Riibruquis accom- 
panied it during a whole month ; but, tired with 
the dow and indirect movements of the Tartars, 
who as usual conducted their flocks and herds with 
them, he procaireil a guide, took leave of Baatu, 
and pushed forward for Sarai, always keeping duo 
south and near to the Volga. He says in his ac- 
count, “ Believing your majesty to be still in iSyriu, 
I directed my journey for l^ersia; but if I had 
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known you were in France I would have g’one 
through Hungary.” He reached Sarai without 
accident, and left that place on the feast of All 
Saints (1st of November), still travelling south- 
ward. For the first five days after quitting the 
Volga he did not meet a human being, and for 
fifteen days he found only one little village or en- 
campment, where one of the sons of Sartach was 
residing with a goodly conq>any of falconers and 
falcons. Here tliey gave him a Tartar guard to 
protect him from the Lesghis and other fierce and 
independent Aloliammedan tribes. This guard, 
which consisted of twenty men, was to sec him 
safe beyond the Derbent or iron gate. The day 
before they reached this gate they came to some 
vineyards. The monk, for tlie first time in many 
months, was enabled to refresh his inward man 
with some g(K)d Christian-like wine. He got safely 
through the great defiles of Mount Caucasus, and 
thixiugh part of Armenia; but his progress w'as 
very slow. He crossed the Araxes on a bridge of 
boats fastenetl together with iron chains. At Ayni, 
then a great Armenian city, containing a hundred 
Christian churches and two mosques, he met five 
friars of the Predic-ant Order, four of whom came 
from Provence, the fifth from Syria. They had let- 
ters from the pope to Sartach, Baatn, and Manchu- 
Khan ; but when they heard how Rubruquis had 
been sent back, they directed tlieir journey to 
Tefiis instead of trying to go on to Kara-Corum. 
At this part of his tmvels Father William had 
some fears that his guides woidd seize him and sell 
him as a slave to the Mxindering Kourds. De- 
scending the Euphrates he reached Sebastaor Sivas 
in the Easter week, and oii the following Sunday 
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he reached Caesarea of Cappadocia. Hence lie 
proceeded to Konieh or Iconium, where he fodnd 
many trading Europeans. Traversing the rest of 
Asia Minor and the passes of Mount 'J aurus, he 
reached the Gulf of Scandaroon and embarked for 
the island of Cyprtis, where ho arrived eight clays 
before the feast of 8t. John the Baptist. At this 
beautiful island, which was entirely under the do- 
minion of the Christians of the West, he found the 
father provincial of his Order, and learned with 
much sorrow that King Louis was no longer in the 
Holy Land. Had Rubruquis known this sooner 
he would have shaped thci latter part of his course 
very differently, for his great desire was to relate 
his adventures to the good king in person, and to 
see Europe and his native country once more. 
But here he had thrown himself within the direct 
rule of his superior, who carried him to Antioch, 
and thence to Tripoli in Syria, where he arrived 
in the month of August, 1255, just in time to at- 
tend a chapter of his Order. He does not tell us, 
like that corpulent Hutch traveller Van Bniam, 
how many pounds of flesh he had lost upon liis 
journey ; but there can be no doubt that his corpu- 
lency must have been greatly reduced. 

Rubruquis had been altogether about two years 
and six months on his travels, and be now earnestly 
besought his superior to allow him to return to 
Europe and go to King Louis at Paris ; but the 
provincial being a strict disciplinarian, ordered the 
friar to write to Louis and then retire to the con- 
vent of his order at Acre. The monk’s address to 
the devout king is very naive and curious. 

“To his most sovereign and Christian Lord Louis, by 
God’s grace the renowned King of France, Friar W'il- 
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liam do Rul^ruk, the meanest of tiio Minorites* Order, 
wisheth health and continual triumph in Christ. 

“ It is written in the book of Ecdesiasticus concern- 
ing the wise man ; ho shall travel into far countries, and 
good and evil shall ho try in all things. The very same 
action, my lonl and king, have I achieved : howbeit, I 
wdsh tliut I tiave done it like a wise man, and not like a 
fooL For many thei*e be that |)erforrn the same actions 
which a wise man doth, not wisely but most indiscreetly, 
of which number 1 fear myself to be one. Notwith- 
standing, however, I have done it because you com- 
manded rno, when I departed from your highnof?s, to 
write all things unto you, which I should s<*o among 
the Tartars, and you wished also that I should not fear 
to write long letters. I have now done as your majt*sty 
enjoined me, yet with fear and reverence, because 1 
want words and eloquence sufficient to write unto so 
great a majesty.*** 

Rubruquis implored the good king to obtain the 
provincial’s permission for his going to France, 
pledging his word that he would soon again return 
to his convent in the Holy Land. We have not 
been able to ascertain whether he obtained the 
favour, or whether he remained shut up in his cell 
at Acre. Indeed, after his return lo Syria, nothing 
more seems to be known about him, except that he 
was living somewhere as late as the year 1293, by 
which time a greater traveller tliaii he, Marco 
Polo, M'as on his way back to Europe, after a very 
long residence in Tartaiy, China, and other coun- 
tries of the remote East. 

It is evident that these two early explorers, 
tliongh they often conhrni each other’s accounts of 
the Tartars, knew nothing at all of one another, 
either personally or by their respective writings. 

* Hakluyt. 
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Before the invention of printing, and the clitfusion 
of a love for reading among tlie people, literary 
fame travelled very slowly. Even in h ranee Rii- 
bruquis himself was hardly known until many 
generations after his death. 1 1 is Letter or Book 
for a book it is, though not. a large one— contain- 
ing the account of his travels, was written in the 
monkish Latin of the time. He has been much 
indebted to Englishmen. That marvellous man 
Rog't^r Bacon, who was a Cf>n temporary iind a 
monk of Ids own order, made honourable mention 
of Rubruquis, and gave a spirited abstract of his 
travels, in one of his numerous works, iii Latin. 
It w'as also au Phjglishman that first gave his tra- 
vels a modern and popidar dre^ss. This was old 
Richard Hakluyt, who introduced a translation of 
the greater part of the book in his Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, published about the year 
1G0(). After Hakluyt, Purcluis, in his ^ Pilgriiues,* 
gave tlie whole book or Letter from a copy he 
found in Benct Colledge Library in Cambridge/* 
with his usual felicitous quaintuess. Purclias*s 
folio, wliicli contains it, was published in 1(325. 
Four years aP.-r its appearance Father Bergeron 
translated it from Purchases Kuglish into Fremth, 
being ai<led, he vsays, by two old manuscript copies 
of the work in Latin. Since that time RnbriKiuis 
has obtained reputation and the place he merits in 
the history of travellers, some accoutit of his jour- 
ney being included in most collections of voyages 
and Travels,* He was, as we have said, a man of 

* The Geographical Society of Paris, who have many 
claivTis upon the gratitude of the reailing European society 
at large, have recently puMisheil a new edition of the Tr:i- 
vels of Kubruquis, from a MS, in the llritish Museum, col- 
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rare goo(^ sense. The sobnefy of his descriptions 
is quite marvellous for the time in which he wrote, 
Jn eoueltKiing his Letter or IJook he modestly says 
to King Louis, 

‘‘ I have thus written to ^nmr highness according to 
rny weak power and undt'i'standiiig, craving })ar(U)n iVom 
your elcnicncy for niy deficiencies, or for anything that 
may hi* imliscrectly or foolishly written, as from a man 
of little imdcrstttnding, not aeeusiomed to write long 
liistoriis.” 

Ihit, although there arc deheicncies, arising out 
of the state of science at that time, there is nothing 
indiscreet or foolish in his simple narration, llis 
[)ietni’(\s of manners ami customs are exceedingly 
good, concise, and tinithful ; but it is to l)e regret- 
ted that, rni other points, from want of gcograi>hieal 
sciemas from vagueness of language, and in part 
probal)ly from tlie gross mistakes of the earlier 
copyists of llis M8., weean sehlom trace Ids course 
with any precision. When he launches into the 
deserts there arc no permanent cities or towns to 
guide us. Kveii Kara-Corum has disa])])cared, and 
doubts are entertained as to the spot whereon it 
stood. Ifwc riglilly understand his text, it was 
at the distance of only eleven or twelve days’ jour- 
ney from Cathay or China. 

Kubruqiiis, hbwever, had the merit of being the 
lirst European traveller that gave a correct account 
of the Caspian. That inland and separait; sea was 
correctly described tis such by some of the ancient 

lated with other MSH at Cambridge and I^yden. The 
version of our good old Purchas may, however, still lie con- 
sidered as excellent. His style is deliciously <iuamt, and 
the Parisian collators have not in this instance found out any 
variations of text that are to be consideivd very important. 
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Greeks;— thus Herodotus and (long after him) 
Aristotle considered it as an inland sea, or vast 
isolated lake ; but, after Aristotle’s time, Eratos- 
tlienes and Strabo regarded the Caspian as a great 
gulf or inlet of the Northern Ocean, and, irom 
their time, a notion generally prevaile<l that it Avas 
connected with the Northern Ocean. Kubrnquis 
ascertained that it was everywitere surrounded by 
land, that many rivers fell into it, and that it had 
no connexion with the Ocean or with any other 
sea. Yet, so little wan tho account of his journey 
known or read, that the old error was repeated, in 
maps and books of geograpliy, long after the time 
of oiir traveller. 

Like Marco Polo, this truth-loving monk rarely, 
if ever, tells an incredible story without informing 
us that he gives it merely upon heai*say. He is 
himself no seeer of monsters, whether fiends, 
giants, or pigmies, lie appears to have been de- 
luded by a Cliinese priest he met at tlie court of 
the Grand Khan. Yet perhaps this was only a 
misapprehension arising from the ignorance and 
carelessuo^ss of his interpreters, of whom lie so fre- 
quently complains. Ik'ing struck with the bright 
red of this Chinese priest’s dress, he inquired how 
and where the colour Avas procured. I'he prie^^t 
told him that on certain Ijigh craggy rocks in the 
east of Cathay there dwelt certain creatures like 
men, not, above a cubit high and all hairy, who 
leap mther than Avalk, and (hvell in inacces- 
sible caves ; that those who go to liunt them carry 
some spirituous liquor, Avhich they leave in holes 
in the rocks, and then hide themselves; that the 
little fellows come out from their holes, and having 
tasted the liquor, cry out Chin, Ciiin, on which 
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multitudes gather together and drink till they are 
drunk, and fall asleep; that then the hunters eomo 
and bind them, after which they draw a few drops 
of blood from the veins of their necks, and let tlieni 
go free ; and that this blood of the little p(‘ople is 
the brightest and most precious dye* This would 
not be a bad description of a method of catching 
monkeys or apes ; and we liavc seen something 
very like it practised by the English soldiers on 
the rock of Gibraltar and by the Spaniards at 
Ceuta or Ape’s hill (Mons Abyla) on the African 
side of the strait. Hut liubrnqiiis ajipears to have 
thought that the Cathayan priest meant to speak 
of i)igmies and little meu, and not of monkeys or 
apes ; and we know that the blood neither of man 
nor of monkey gives any such lasting rieli dye. 
Yet that ingenious an<l shrewd investigator of na- 
ture, our own Friar Bacon, who, instead of being 
a magician, was a philosopher of great industry 
and genius, and who was eontemporaiy with llu- 
bruquis and of the same Order, translated and in- 
serted, in his geograpliical account of the world, 
the description of pigmies as given to our traveller 
by the reil-ciad priest of CatJiay ; and this lioger 
Bacon apparently does without any doubt as to the 
authenticity of tlie story. But the minutest ac- 
count of these monkey-men was afteiwvarcls given 
by that very hyperbolical Knight of 8t, AHians, 
Sir dolin Mandeville. This Chiueso priest, more- 
over, told Kubruqnis that there was a country be- 
yoml Cathay, into wdiitdi, if a man entered, he 
always continued of the same age at wiiich he en- 
tered it. But this,” saith Friar William, ‘‘ J do 
not believe.” It has been conjectured that here 
the Cathayan priest merely gave an enigmatical 
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representation of the province of Death, or of the 
tombs.* But there appears always to liave been 
prevalent a Jiolion that there was, somewhere, a 
happy land, wherein man might not only enjoy 
his tliOLisaml long years, but live on for ever with» 
out being liable to any of the decays and infirmities 
of old age. Is'eithcr the (i reeks nor the Romans 
entertained any donbt touching the existence of 
the lJ)perboreans, those happy people tliat dwelt 
in the calm regions beyond the wind Boreas, igno- 
rant of tiie cutting blasts of the north, as of mortal 
toil and strife, and living on in perpetual youth. 
This was only a natural aspiration of man at tlie 
time when no religion had opened to him a sure 
prospect of immortality. 

Rubnujuis was also told that i)i Gr€‘at Cathay 
or China there was a town having >valls of silver 
and lowers of gold. Of such of the Chinese as he 
saw himself lie gives a very failliful description, 
lie ])raises their mechanitral skill and excellence in 
all kinds of handicraft, and coinmenils tlnur phy- 
sicians for their exact judging of diseases by the 
pulse, lie says that their children are always 
brought up to the same enifiloymeut us tlieir fathers, 
lie corrct^tly describes their jiriuted or written 
characters, and their manner of writing or rather 
of painting their characters with small brushes or 
hair-pencils. He also mentions tlie paper currency 
of Cldua. in the existence of which the Kurupeans 
Lad at that time a great difliculty to believe. Since 
our ow n great use of bank-notes, the mind has be- 
come sulliciently familiarized w itiisiich a currency. 

A modern writer speaks of the Travels of Ku- 

lh)l)c*rt F.K.S., General History and Collcciiou 

of Voyages and 'Pravels, 
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briiquis and Carpini in a tone which we can sin- 
cerely echo : — 

These works, althoujrh tinprcMl with the inodes of 
thinking; of the and ospoeially of the profession of 
those who wrot(? tlnnii, are previous objects to ns for the 
interesting details they give ol‘ a distant country, at that 
time s(‘ar(?ely known by name.”* 

While Riihnuiuis was in '^Fartary there was a 
royal and Christian traveller in those parts, whose 
liistory is snfHeieiitly romantic. Tliis was Pjdnce 
flatto, or TFaitho, eldest, son of Leon II., kin;v of 
Armenia. jVIiiior, wdio had been reduced by the eon- 
c|uerin^ Tartars to the eoiiditioij of a tributary. 
In the hope of obtaining from IMancbu-Klnm some 
abatement of the heavy tribute, Hal to travelled to 
the court of Kara-Cornm. He w^as going eastward 
while Hubriupiis was returning towards the west ; 
and the monk ainl the prince were very near moist- 
ing upon the road. While Hatto was at tlu‘ en- 
campment of Sartaeh, lie behaved with Christian 
charity and generosity to tlie two attendants of 
Kubnupiis who were detained there, and who, but 
for the roy'al Armenian traveller, would have pi'- 
rished of hunger, or been redu<u;d to a stati' of 
slavery. Prince Hatto, who was accompanii'd by 
his wife and child, reached the court of JManelm- 
Kban in safety, and there, as it appears, be suc- 
ceedi'd in the obji'Ct of his mission. On the death 
of the king his father Hatto resigned his claim to 
the Annenian crow n in favour of Ids brother Theo- 
dore ; but for a Jong series of years he assisted his 

♦ T, Johnes, Preliminary Discourse to the I'ravcls of 
Bertrandou de la Broctpiiere. Printed at the Jlal'od j^ress, 
A.i). 1807. 
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brother and his brother’s son and siioeessor in the 
field and in the cabinet. In his old he quitted 
his unhapjiy country ainl went to Cyprus, where 
he became a monk. This is said to have been in 
the year 1305, and it was probably some years 
earlier. The dcsctnidants of (Juj of Lusip'uan, tlie 
expelled Christian king of Jerusalem, still ruled 
over that beautiful island, which was at this time 
in a happy and flourishing condition. But the roj’^al 
traveller did not tarry long there. Crossing the 
I\Tediternin(‘an he went to France, and settl(*<l him- 
self at a religious house in Poictou. Here Im dic- 
tat(‘fl to ISiclioIas Salconi a compendious Idstoryof 
t!i(i ('vents which liad occurred in the Fast from 
the comm('nc('ineiit of the conquest o^ tlie Tartars 
or Mongols, including the reigns ofCenghis Khan 
and Ids successors to Manclm-Khan inclusivrdy ; 
and a narrative oftliew'ars and sufferings of his 
own country. This a(‘couiit Sahami translated into 
Latin in the y(‘ar 1307, by onh'r of the reigning 
Pope Clement Y. This account contains a good 
many of the fruits of llatto's travels in Tartary, 
and towards China, aiul for t!i<5 time goo<l googra- 
jihical notices of other countries in tlie F«ast ; but 
it contains no adveiilnrcs or romantitr incidents. 
It shoiild appear that fTatto was kindly tr(^atcd by 
Philip TY., and that he died in France at an ex- 
treme old au'C, 
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Aftkii file return of Father Rubruquis many mis- 
sionaries were sent into the East. Fiitil the fouri- 
(lutiou of the Order of Jesus by Loyola, in the year 
1540, these niissionaries were almost entirely Fian- 
eiseaJis, or Doniinieans. Many of them penetrateil 
into India, and some appear to have leaehed Cfiina. 
Tartary also was traversed by th<*se courageous 
pilgrims; l)ut the dread ofal'artar invasion had 
subsided in Europe, and, generally, little liotiee was 
taken of any of these missions. To g(*t even a de- 
fective list of them re(‘onrse must be had to the 
voinminons historicvS of the monkish orders, the 
w liters of which rarely say more than that such a 
number of pious brethren of the eommunitj^ went 
to win the crown of martyrdom among the pagans 
and idolaters of the East. Many of them no doubt 
perished without remitting any record of their 
doings. Few or no aeeoiuits of their travels were 
written, or if they \\ ere written tliey lia ve not been 
preserved. 

In the same ages, or during the fourleentli and 
fifteenth centuries, a good many trailers or other 
adventurous laymen seem to have found their way 
to India, the great islands of I h(» Indian ocean, and 
even to Japan and China. J'hese men seem ge- 
nerally to have started from Alexandria, with which 
a eojistant inti'rcourse w.as k(*j)t u[) by Venice, 
Genoa, and other Italian States, for the sjike of 
purchasing the prod actions of the Orient ; or froiii^ 
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the ports on the Reel Sea, wiiere the productions 
of the East were landed by the Arabian iiaviga* 
tors. It was impossible to visit either Alcxxandria 
or the head of the Red Sea without hearing nmg- 
nificent aooounts of the rich countries which ever 
since the time of Alexander the Great had annually 
filled this mart or entrepot With its productions ; 
and thirst for gain, curiosity, and the love of ad- 
venture impelled the young European to venture 
among unbelieving Arabs, and trust his life on 
board their ships. Moreover, for any mechanical 
skill which some of these adventurers might pos- 
sess, tlie countries of the East offered a good mar- 
ket. With the distinguished exception, however, 
of Marco Polo the Venetian, no more|s known of 
the voyages and travels of these adventurers than 
of those of the monkish missionaries their contem- 
poraries, We can only deduce from the frequent 
mention made by Marco of European Christians 
settled in tlie countries Iveyond the Indian ocean, 
that the collective numbers of these adventurers 
must have been considerable. 

Marco Polo, incomparably the greatest traveller 
of the middle ages, and who has been called the 
Herodotus of those times, was tlescciuled fWrm a 
noble family of Venice, which came originally from 
Dalmatia, on tlie opposite side of the Adriatic Sea. 
In Venice, commerce was not considered incom- 
patible with nobility of birth or antitpiity of de- 
scent. There, as at Genoa, the proud rival Of 
Veniccj the proudest and highest of the aristocracy 
devoted themselves to commercial pursuits; and 
I^icolo Polo and Maffeo Polo, the father and the 
uncle of Marco, were merchants, who, itf 
ship, traded chiefly with the East, the valuaWj^'&r 
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ductions of which \^ere supplied by the Italian re- 
publics alone to the rest of Europe. Tliey sup- 
plied themselves either at Alexandria, which re- 
ceived the imports by the Eed Sea, or at Coiistan- 
tinopleor Trebizond, which received the goods that 
came by the way of the Persian Gulf. Nicolo and 
Malleo appear to have dealt largely in jewellery 
and precious stones. 

It is not known in what year Marco Polo Was 
born ; but it should appear from some other dates 
given in connection wdth his history, that he must 
have come into this world, of which he was destined 
to see so much, in 1 254 or 1 255. ^J'he circumstances 
attending his birth and youth are interesting and 
nielancholf. Tempted by the prospect of some 
brilliant spectilations in that great mart, his father 
ami his uncle both set out from Venice to Constan- 
tinople. Xlis father w^as a traveller when young 
Marco was born j and neither he nor his brother 
returned to their native country until Marco was 
almost a man. Nor was the absence of a father's 
care supplied by a mother’s tenderness ;—his mo- 
ther diotl shortly after giving him birth, so that he 
grew up without having known eithet* of liis 
parents. 

. On their arrival at Constantinople, Nicolo Polo 
and his brother disposed of the Italian merchan- 
dise they bad carried thither ; and they then looked 
about them, to find how they could best employ 
the* capital they had realised by the sale of their 
goods. While thus engaged they learned that a 
new, a distant, but a promising market for costly 
which could be easily carried, had arisen 
oil. Ibe^: banks of the Volga, among the Western 
XartaFtf/who, after doing incalculable mischief to 
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many provinces of Asia, seemed to have quietly 
settled down near that great river. The two eu^ 
terpiising brothers converted their mon^ into 
jewels that were in request among those Tartars, 
and in the year 1255 they departed by sea from 
Constantinople, crossed the stormy Euxine, and 
landed on the Crimea. Proceeding thence, some- 
times by land, and at others by water, they at last 
reached the court or camp of the Tartar Khan 
Darkah, one of the grandsons of Zinghis Khan. 
This prince not only treated them with justice, but 
with munihcence and high consideration. The two 
Poli stayed two months with liirn, and learned his 
language. At the end of this period they would 
have returned homewards with the double profits 
they had made, but, just at the moment fixed lor 
their departure, hostilities broke out between their 
protectors and another nation or horde of Tartars, 
and cut off their road to Constantinople. Upon 
this disappointment, it was recommended to them, 
as the only practicable mode of reaching Constan- 
tinople, to proceed in an easterly direction, by an 
unfrequented route, so as to skirt the limits of 
Barkah’s territories. 

** Accordingly they made their way to a town named 
Okak, situated on the confines of the kingdom of the 
Western I'artars. Leaving that place and advancing 
still further, they crossed one of the four great rivei’S cf 
Paradise and came to a desert, the extent of which was 
seventeen days’ journey, wherein they, found neither 
town, castle, nor any substantial building, bttt Phly 
Tartars with their herds dwelling in tents dn the plain. 
Having passed this tract, they arrived at length at a 
well-built cii^ called Bokhara, in a provinci^' bf-tHat 
nkme, belonging to the dominions of Persia, bdt 
by a prince whose name was Barak.” 
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This passage, like so many others, is not very 
clear. The necessary geographical explanations 
are^ that the travellers went by the northern side 
of the Caspian, that they crossed the grejit river 
Sihiindr Sirr, as well as some other rivers which flow 
into the Caspian^ and that they approached the city 
of Bokhara by the desert of Karak. This was a 
very circuitous route to get to Constantinople! 
The two brotlmrs, however, performed tlie journey 
with perfect safety, and then took up their quarters 
in Bokhara, which was then a very trading and 
thriving city, being one of the greatest seats of 
the commerce of Central Asia, and annually visited 
by- immense caravans from India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, and other countries. From evei^ thing 
tJiat is related of it by the early travellers, it 
should appear that Bokhara was far from being 
sunk in the barbarism and bigotry in which it now 
u. While our Venetians were living there in 
credit and comfort, a Tartar ambassador, described 
as a person of consequence and gifted with emi- 
nent talents,” on his way to Kublai Khan, th^ 
great conqueror, who hail completed the reduction 
of the northern provinces of China, and bad added 
tp his dominion some of the southern provinces of 
that immense empire, arrived at Bokhara, and 
during bis residence there made the acquaintance 
of our travellers, who had now become proficient 
in the ' Tartar language. He was delighted with 
their cbhv^sation, wit, and intelligence ; and after 
with them for many days, and finding 
tbelr^ji^.iihei's agreeable to him, he proposed that 
him to the presence of the 
'.KqbW Khan, who would be pleased by their 
at his courts wliich li^ not hitherto 
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been visited by any person fi’om their country. 
The ambassador assured them that they would be 
honourably received by the emperor, and rectim* 
pensed with many gifts. The prospect was tempt- 
ing; Nicolo and Maffeo had the curiosity and 
spirit of true travellers ; their endeavours to return 
homeward would at that time have exposed them 
to imminent risks ; and so tiiey accept^ the offer, 
and recommending themselves to the protection of 
Heaven, they set out on their journey eastward in 
the suite of the Tartar ambassador, being attended 
by several Christum servants whom tlicy had 
brought with them from Venice. The course they 
took at first was between the north-east and north. 
Their journey was slow, and in many places labo- 
rious and dangerous. They were frequently de- 
layed for long periods by the deep snows and the 
swelling of the rivers, being obliged to halt until 
the snow had melted and the floods subsided. It 
took them a whole year to get from Bokhara to the 
imperial residence. 

Being introduced to the presence of the Grand 
Khan, the travellers were received with the con- 
descension and affability that belonged to his 
cliaracter ; and as they were the first Italians who 
had made tlieir appearance in that country, they 
were cntertairHHl with feasts and honoured with 
other marks of distinction, Kublai, for his race 
and age, was a very enlightened, liberal, ' and 
beneficmit sovereign. He entered graoiously into 
conversation with the two Venetians, making many ' 
sensible inquiries about the western parta bfi; the > 
world, the relative importance of Chrlstsaa^lfl^im^v 
the extent of tlieir possessions, the mantt^ 
justice was administered in their ^ 
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and ptiBcipalities, and their system and conduct of 
wat^m. As. their iamiiiarity at court increased, 
in the course of long conversations, they gave the 
Khan ample and accurate infojanation, and more 
juirticularly concerning the Pope, whose influence 
in propelling tlie nations of Europe upon Asia in 
the Crusades had rendered him important in tlm 
eyes of Kublai Khan. Their acquaintance with 
the Mongol language w^as by this liiue very perfect. 
So satisfied was the Tartar contjueror with all 
they told him, and so convinced was he of their 
integrity, from the experience ho had had of 
them in private dealings and nmtters of com- 
merce, that he resolvetl they should make the 
best of their way back to Italy, and, accom- 
panied by an officer of his court, repair to Home, 
as his ambassadors to the J^ope. 11 is object, ho 
told them, wjis to request liis holiness to send to 
him a hundred men of learning, thoroughly ac- 
qtiainted with the principles of the Christian faith 
as well as with the seven sciences, and qualified to 
prove to the learned of his own dominions, by just 
and fair argument, that the Christian faith is 
superior to. and founded upon more evident truth 
than any other ; that the gods of the Tartars and 
idols worshipped in their houses were no better 
than evil spirits^ and that they and the rest of tho 
people in the East were under an error in wor- 
shipping them. The travellers hu mbly prostrated 
themselves before the Khan, declaring their wil- 
lingness and; instant readiness to perform, to the 
: their ability, whatever might be his 
K which he caused letters to be 
:4iia name to the Pope of Koine, and 
tii^S^ljl^iViefeci into their hands. He likewise 
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g^ive orders that they should be furninhed with a 
pass or golden tablet displaying the imperial elphejr, 
according to the usage established by hia majesty ; 
in virtue of which , the person bearing it, together 
with his whole suite, are safely conveyed and 
escorted from station to station by the governors 
of all places within the imperial dominions, and 
are entitled, during the time of their residing in 
any city, castle, town, or village, to a supply of 
provisions and everything necessary for their accoin- 
niodation. In the vulgar European dialect of 
Canton, this is termed the Emperor^s grand CAcp, 
a word used to express seal, mark, warrant, licence, 
or passport * Passports existed in China many 
centuries before they were adopted in Europe. It 
must be confessed, that a Chinese passport is a 
much better thing for the bearer than a European 
one, as it ensures him gratuitous accommodation, 
and generally focxl on the road. 

AAer a long stay* at the imperial residence, 
during which the Veiietiausseem to have traded ex*> 
tensi vely and very profitably, they had their audience 
of leave of Kublai Khan, and set out to retrace 
tlieir steps to Europe. Unfortunately the Tartar 
noble, who was to. accompany them to the pope, 
sunk under ill<health and the fatiguea of the 
journey before tliey hiuJ travelled more thaniweaty 
days, and being dangerously ill, it was. deteiwnined 
upon consulting all wdio were present,* md wiUt 
the approbation of the nobleman lnmself«« ,l|ibii^vh^ 
should be left boliind. But under 
imperial tablet or passport the Ven^tla»$i^\(t]^ 
somewhat numerous suite travelled 

* Marsden, Notes on the Travels of 
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regions of the West and the shores of the 
Mediterranean sea. 8a far as the Mongol do«^ 
minion extended, the tablet procured themiiiospi* 
tality and attention, in whatsoever place they 
passed through, their expenses were defrayed, and 
suitable escorts were furnished to them. But 
notwithstanding these advantages, so great and 
numerous were the natural difficulties they had to 
encounter, from the extreme cold, the snow, the 
ice, and the Hooding of the rivers, that their 
progress was excessively tedious, and three 
years elapsed before they were enabled to reach 
a Mediterranean seaport town in the Lesser 
Armenia, named Gisizza,* It may be reason- 
ably surmised that they trafficked on the way, 
and* that spent a considerable time in 

such cities as were the seat of any considerable 
trade, or were resorted to by the great camvans. 
We have ourselves known an Armenian trader of 
Constantinople spend twelme montiis on a journey 
ffoxn that capital to the city of Bokhara, arid about 
an. equal time in returning thence ; but wherever 
there was a market or a fair tiiis man tarried and 
traded. The port called by the travellers Giaz 2 a 
is supposed to be a place on the northern side of 
the Gulf of Scandaroon, now variously called 
Lagaazo, Aia 2 zo, or Layassa. At the time of the 
Crusades and later, there was a frequent commu- 
Mcation between it and Cyprus and l^alestine. 
Departing thetice by sea, they arrived at the cele> 
bratM city of Acre, (which had remained in the 
handsXof the Christians ever since its recapture by 
in 1191,) some time in the 
m<^h of April 1269, and there learned with much 

' * Marsden's amended translation. 
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concern, tliat the pope to whom tiiey were deputed 
by Knblai Khan was recently dead, A legate 
whon^the late iH)pe had appointed, named Messer 
Tet)al(lo de’ Visconti di Piacenza, was at this time 
resident in Acre, wdiere he exercised great autho- 
rity over the crusaders; and to this legate the 
travellers gave an account of what they had in 
coininand from the CJ rand Khan. Messer Tebaldo 
advised tUein by all means to wait the election 
of another ])ope, wlien they might present, them- 
selv(‘s as Knblai ’s ambassadors. Approving of 
this counsel, and being naturally anxious to revisit 
their country and home after so many years’ 
absence, the two l\)li embarked in a ship bound 
for the Kuba.'a (now Negropoiit) and Venice. On 
their arrival at Venice, Nicolo Polo hnind that 
his wife, whom he had left with child at his de- 
parture, was dead ; after having given birth to a 
son, who had vet*eived the nauie of Marco, and 
who had now nearly lil^taiiied to the age of nine- 
teen. The father had the satisfaction to find that 
young ^larco had been caretully brought up and 
instriieled, and that he wits a youth of spirit and 
intelligence, fit to be a traveller like himself and 
brother. We arc not informed what honours the 
doge and citizens of Venice paid to their illustrious 
countrymen on tlieir retnrii from the remote East ; 
but we are at liberty to conjecture that as the Poli 
brought back with them stores of money as well 
as .stores of knowledge, they were honourably; re- 
ceiv(‘d in their native city. 

The sacred college, or body corporate of car- 
dinals, was distracted by inveterate factions wbo 
could not agree in the election of a new popf;. 
This was not unfrecpiently the case 
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mitldle ages, and was not one of the least of the 
causes which led to the wars aud*anarchy of those 
periods. Two years did tlie Poli remain in Venice, 
continually expecting the election. At If*ngth 
becoming apprehensive that the Grand Khan might 
be displeased at their delay, or might suppose it 
was not their intention to revLsit his country, they 
judged it expedient to return to Acre, where the 
legate Tebaldo might, to a certain extent, assimic 
the functions of a pope, and do at least part of that 
which Knhlai Khan wanted to be done for the 
benefit of his peojde. Accordingly they left 
Venice, a<‘cninpanied by young Marco, whose 
youthful imagination was inllained by llie recital of 
their travelling’s and adventures, and who was eager 
to tread in tlieir footsteps. They arrived safely at 
the great seaport of the Crusaders ; aJid thence, 
under the sanction of the legate, they made a visit 
to Jerusalem, and tliere provided thems<;lv es witli 
some of the oil belonging to the lamp of the Holy 
Sepulchre. On their return to Acre, Messer 
Tebaldo listened favourably to the suggestions of 
the Poli ; he furnished them with his letters ad- 
dressed to Kublai Khan, bearing testimony to the 
fidelity wdth wliich they had emleavoured to execute 
the commission with which they had been charged 
at the imiierial residence, and explaining to him 
the vacancy in the papal sfte, whicli prevented more 
being done at present ; and so giving the tiavellers 
his blessing, tliey took tlieir dejiarture by sea and 
proceeded to the before-mentioned port of (iiazza. 
Bat scarcely had the Poli taken their departure 
from Acre, when the legate lehaldo received 
envoys from Italy, despatched by the College of 
Cardinals, to announce that a pope had at last 
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been elected, and that that pope was Messer 
Tebaldo himself. The legate thereui)oii assumed 
the name of Gregory the Tenth* Ilis election had 
taken place on the 1st of September, 127L Coji- 
sidering that he was now in a situation that enabled 
him more fully to satisfy the wishes of tJie Tartar 
sovereign, lie iiastily transmitted letters to the King 
of Lesser Armenia, communicating to liim the 
event of Ins election, and requesting, in case the 
Poli should not have already passed through his 
dominions, that he would give directions for their 
immediate return to Acre'. These letters of the 
pope found the travellers still in Lesser Armenia* 
With great alacrity they obeyed the summons to 
return, and having been furnished by the King of 
Armenia with a galley, they went again from the 
gulf of 8cari<la,roon to the coast of Syria. 

Upon their arrival at Acre, their old friend 
Messer Tebaldo received them as sovereign pontiff, 
but at the s{^me time with much kindness and con- 
descension. His holiness forthwith drew up letters 
papal, and ajipointed two friars, wlio happenefi to 
be on the spot, to accompany them to Ohii)a, as 
persons well fitted to carry on the work of con- 
version, One of these monks was named Fra 
jNJico o da Vicenza, tin? other, Fra (Liglielmo da 
Trijioli ; they were both of the order of preachei's 
or Dominicans, and were both reputed men of 
letters and of science, as well as profound theo- 
logians. To them the pope gave licence and 
authority to ordain priests, to consecrate bishops, 
&c. He also gave in charge to the Poli various 
valuable presents, and Among these divers very 
handsome crystal vasas to be delivered to the Grand 
Khan in his name, together with Ills holy bene- 
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diction. As Gregory had not yet taken possession 
of his see, as the papal court was miicli embar- 
rassed by debt, as Jie himself was poor, and as little 
could be spared from Acre, which the Mussulmans 
V we again threatening with siege, Gregory could 
not at tins moment send richer presents or a more 
ample niission. 

The ,Poli started again from Acn? towards the 
close of the year 1271 or early in 1272. The zeal 
and courage of the two friars appointed to accom* 
pany them wore not equal to their learning and 
theology, and were far inferior to th(^ heart and 
courage of the lay merchants ; for on finding that 
the Sultan of Babylon, or rather the Mameluke 
Sultan of P]gypt, the terrible Bibars, surnamed 
Bundokdari, who had made himself master of 
Antioch, had slain or made captives of all its 
Christian inhabitants, and had demolished its 
cliiirehes, the most magnificent and celebrated in 
the Ejxst, was invading the Armenian territory 
with a numerous army, and was overrunning and 
laying waste that Christian country, the two friars 
trembled for their lives, and determined not to 
proceed fnrtficr with the fwirless and, in their eyes, 
rash Venetians. Accordingly they delivered over 
to the Poli the letters and presents intrusted to 
them by the Pope, and placing tliemselves under 
the direction of the master of the Knights Tem- 
plars who had been stationed in tliis part of 
Armenia for its defence, they with him returned 
directly to the coast. It was not often that these 
monkish missionaries of the early times behaved in 
so spiritless a manner. Nothing daunted by their 
desertion nor by the rumours that reachwl tliem of 
the terrible doings of the Mameluke Sultan, the 
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three Poll traversed Armenia and struck boldly 
into the interior of Asia. Old iSUcolo and Maffeo 
had long been inured to hardships, difficull.ies, and 
perils, and young Marco, the true son of liis father, 
Avas supported by the buoyjincy of youth. They 
followed a north-easterly course, availing them- 
selves of tlie protection and convenience of cara- 
vans as they occurred, and seem to have gone 
through the greater Armenia, Persian Irak, Kho- 
rassan, and by the trading city of Balkh, into the 
country of Badakhslian, where, near to tlie sources 
of the river Oxus, they tarried a whole year. This 
long stay may hav(3 arisen from their being obliged 
to wait for the formation of a powerful caravan 
wherewith to cross the dang<u’ous chain of moun- 
tains — the Belut-tag and Muz-tag, — or from a 
severe illness young Marco suflered at this place, 
or, still more probably, from the union of these 
two impediments. Their time, however, was not 
unprofitably sp(*nt, Tlicy appear to have prose- 
cuted tljcir profession as mercliants, and tliey col- 
lected information from the people of the country, 
and tlie travellers tliat collected in the caravan- 
serais, Although they did not visit those regions, 
they obtained from native travellers a knowledge 
of Kashmir, and other countries ou the confines of 
India : Kaslimir, willed by him Kesmur, is, accord- 
ing to Marco, a fiowery delightful land, with a 
sweet, temperate climate, never too warm or too 
cold : the natives are of a dark complexion, but by 
no means black, and the women are very comely ; 

Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave ; 

Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 

As the love-liglited eyes that hang over their wave ? 
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Their food is flesh, with rice and other grains ; 
yet they are in general of a spare liabit. Besides 
the ca])ital city there are many otlier towns and 
strong* places. There are also woods, desert tracks, 
and difficult passes in the surrounding mountains, 
which give great security to the inhabitants against 
foreign invasion. The inhabitants have a language 
peculiar to thernselveKS. From this country there 
is a communication by water with the Indian Sea. 
The article of coral carried thither from Europe 
is sold at a higher price than in any other part of 
the world. All this, winch was told for the first 
time in Europe by our illustrious Venetian, is per- 
fectly correct, and has been proved so by all the 
travellers wlio have visited the delightful valley of 
Kashmir since his time. The beauty of the 
vvonieu of Kashmir, their gaiety and love of plea- 
sure, are eelebrated tliougliout India, and have 
awakened the transports of more than one Euro- 
pean poet. 

The valley is nearly surrountled by lofty moun- 
tains, being embosomed within the Hindu Cosh or 
Indian Caucasus. The fortifications with which 
nature has furnished it,” says an eastern writer of 
the sixteenth century, ‘‘are of an astonishing 
height.”* The delightful territory is therefore 
very difficult of access; but yet, from the un- 
warlike character of the natives, it has been ex- 
posed to frequent invasions and conquests. Most 
of the trade of the country is carried on by w^atcr, 
and there is a communication with the Indian 
Ocean. The climate of the country is indeed de- 
lightful, and has always been a subject of ))anegyric. 
“ The whole of this land,” says an eastern writer, 

* Abu’1^1, fis quoted by Mr. Marsden. 
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without any hyperbole, “ is Jike a garden in per- 
petual spring.” On account of the temperateness 
of the climate, ICashmir was for a long time the 
summer residence of the Mogul emperors of Hin- 
dustan. The river Jiiilum, or Behut, which flows 
through the vale of Kashmir, and is there navi- 
gable, falls info tlie Indus, not far from tJie city of 
Multan ; but as its course, after leaving that valley, 
is through a mountainous country, and as the navi- 
gation of the Indus is frequently interrupted, the 
water communication with the ocean (!an hardly 
be called direct. It is perfectly tnu' thaf the 
people of Kaslimir, though professing the Hindu 
religion, eat meat of every kind except beef. 

Marco Polo further says that the people of 
Kashmir have amongst them a particular class of 
devotees, who live in communities, observe strict 
abstinence in regard to eating, drinking, and the 
intercourse of the sexes, refraining from every 
kind of senstial indulgence ; that these holy pcrs(jns 
generally Jive to a con.siderab]e age ; that they 
have several large houses like Christian monas- 
teries, in which certain superiors exercise the 
functions of onr abbots, and that they are all held 
in great reverence by the mass of the people. 
These communities have betm swept away by the 
jealousy of the Hindu Brahmins, the fierce in- 
tolerance of some of the Mohammedans, and the 
utter barbarism of the Afghan conquerors, yet 
they existed in Kashmir as late as the sixteenth 
century, when the eastern writer, from whom w'e 
have just quoted, gives the following description of 
them : — 

** The third time that the author followed tluj im- 
perial btirrup to the delightful territory of Kaslimir, ho 
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rnot with some old men of this relijuion, who arc doubt- 
less true W'orshipj)ers of God. 'fhey revile not any 
other sect, and ask nothing of anyone; they plant tho 
roads with fruit-trees to furnish the traveller with re- 
freshinenl ; they abstain from flesh ; and have no inter- 
course with the other sex. Then? arc now near two 
thou'ijand of this sect in Kashmir,”* 

These eastern monks w^ere evidently Buddhists, 
and appear to have resembled the Talapoiris of 
Ava an<l Siam, and the Gylongs of Thibet, who 
still in those countries reside in eommunitiesS, imtler 
the discipline of a superior. 

As is usual with him, when he trusts to heai-say 
reports, Marco gives a few marvellous stories 
about the })(iOple of Kashmir, wdio were to him un* 
known. He says they are adepts beyond all others 
in the art of magic, insomuch that they can make 
tlieir deaf and dumb idols to speak, can obse\irc the 
(lay, and perform many other miracles ; that they 
are pre-eminent among the idolatrous nations, and 
that from them proceed the idols which arc wor- 
shipped in other parts, W^e may doubt the extent 
of their potvers, yet wa learn from other sources of 
a more recent date, that the people of Kashmir 
were great manufacturers of idols, and marvellous 
astrologers and soothsayers. Thus, even wdiere 
the old VTmetian merely repeats wliat he ha!» been 
told, there is generally some foundation of truth in 
what lie says. 

When they left the country of Badakhshan and 
tho sources of the Oxus, they proceeded through 
the great valley then called Vokhau or Wukhafli, 
which is a part of the territory now held by the 
Afghans. After tfifs valley their road ascended 
AbuUlbeh 
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to the lofty and wild regions of Pamer and 
which are still imperfectly knovyato geogra- 
phers, and which Marco describes as being so high 
that no birds are found on them, and fire burns 
dully near the summits. A sign of a human habi- 
tation or a blade of grass was not seen for many 
days ; and the district of Belor, moreover, was in- 
fested by a tribe of cruel savages, clad in the skins 
of wild beasts. In Pamer he describes a remark- 
able breed of goats with enormously large horns. 
All this agrees with ISIr. Monntstuart Klplnnstone’s 
descriptions in his account of Caubul, and with the 
other modern travellers who have examined i)arts 
of this country and its productions. After fifty- 
two days* hard travelling in these inhospitable 
regions, where the snow is almost everywhere per- 
petual, the Poli arrived stifely at the vast city of 
Kashgar, a place of great trade and resort for 
caravans j which had been till lately the capital cjf 
an independent state, but was now included in the 
spreading duinitiioiis of Kublai Khan, Kashgar is 
situated in that part of Tnrkistan which Europeans 
call the lesser Bucharia. It is situated on a well- 
cultivate^I plain, near a fine though not navigable 
river. IMaveo’s description of the place, which 
still iSi as it then was, an emporium for the trade 
between Tartary, India, and China, will give the 
reader a good notion of the concise, pithy style in 
which the old traveller describes what he had seen. 

^ * Its inhabitants are of the Mohammedan religion . The 
prjj^vince is extensive, and contains many towns and 
castles, of which Kash,^r is the largest and most im- 
portant. The language of the people is peculiar to 
t|>emselvea. They subsist by cwnmerce and manufac* 
ture, particularly works of cotton. They have handsome 
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gardt'ns, orchards, and vinoyanls. Abundance of cotton 
is produced here, as well as flax and hemp. Merchants 
from this country ti-avol to all parts of the world ; but in 
truth they arc a covetous, sordid race, eating badly and 
drinking worse. Hesidcs the Mohammedans there are 
amongst the inliabitauts several Nostorian (.’In'istians, 
who are poruiittod to live under their own laws, and to 
have their ehurches. The extent of the province is liv(i 
^<lays* journey.’’* 

This again is a true picture: tlie people of 
l^ucharia, in Central Asia, are still famed for their 
commercial habits and parsimony. 

Th(? still more celebrated city of >Samareand Jay 
far to th(! west of their present route ; but Marco, 
who is believed to have visited that place at a latcT 
period, when engaged in the scTvice of Kublai 
Khan, mcjitions it inchlentally here, as being a 
noble city,#Adorned wifli beautiful gardens, and 
suitouiuUmI by a jdain, in which are produced all 
the fruits that man can desire. In connection with 
Samarcaiid is introduced a miraculous episode, 
which, in all probability, was never written or dic- 
tated by Marco, A.s it has not even the merit of 
being a good romantic story, we forbear any 
further allusion to it. 

On (juitting Kasligar the travellers w ent through 
the Alpine regions of Yerken or Y^arkuml, where 
Marco observed that the inhabitants w'ere aflliicted 
with elephantiasis, or tlie permanent mdomatous 
swelling of the leg to a monstrous size, and with 
goitres or huge swellings in their necks. He de- 
scribes the inhabitants of all these regions as having 
everything necessary for human life in the greatest: 
plenty, and as being much addicted to trade and 

* Marsden’s improved translation. 
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inan\\facU\rcs, but uot good soldioTs. They euU 
ti rated extcnsiyf^y, not only grain and cotton, hut 
also flux and hem]). Their gardens and vineyanLs 
were very numerous and well kept. The descrip- 
tion is true at the present day. 

TJie travellers paKse<l through a province wliich 
they call Peyn. Here, too, much cotton is pro- 
<luced, and the inhabitants live by manufacturing 
and trade. 

Ihit,’' says Marco with hecouiing indignation, ‘‘ tlicy 
have this hrulal custoni, — if a married man got’s to a 
liistancc from home, and is absent twenty days, his wife, 
if iiicTuied so to do, has a right to take to h(n*seif another 
husband ; anti the men, on the same principle, may take 
a now wife wliercvcr (hey happeti to reside,” 

Next they arrivt^d at Khoten, another city of 
great cedebrity and commerce, neallN%hich wen* 
found very valuable chalcedonies, jaspers, and 
other precious stones, Marco laments that these 
parts of Tnrkistaii w-ere liable to the irruptions of 
marauding lartars. 

“ When an army of Tartars passes through, if they 
arc enemies, the inhabitanls are plundered of their goods, 
and if friends, their cattle are killed and devourcvl. For 
this reason, when tlu’; people are aware that an army is 
coming, they fly wdth their families and cattle into the 
Sandy Desert, to the distance of two days* jouniey, seek- 
ing some spot where they may find fresh water. From 
the same fears, when they gather in their harvest, 
they deposit the grain in caverns atnongst the sands ; 
taking monthly from the store so much as may be wanted 
for their own consumption : nor can any strangers know 
the places to which they resort for this purpose, because 
the tracks of their feet in the light sands arc presently 
cfla(*c<l by the w'ind,*i* 
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In five more days our Venetians arrived at the 
city of Lopj near to which the Jesuits have placed 
a lake, which does not appear to exist. Tlioiigh 
now far within the dominions of the great Kublai 
Khan, they were still far from having surniounted 
all their difficulties and dangers. They had yet to 
toil across the great desert of Kobi, called by the 
JMongol Tartars the ‘ Hungry Desert,’ and by the 
Chinese the Sea of Sand,” which begins a little 
beyond Lop. The horrid nature of this hungry 
desert, and the difficulties of crossing it, have been 
sufficiently confirmed by move recent travellers, 
and particularly by the honest and accurate John 
Boll of Anteniiony, who, in 1720, traversed ano- 
tlicr part of it in the suite of a Bussian ambas- 
sador, sent by Peter the Great to China. But 
IVFarco wr^^in a superstitious ago, and, taking 
with too irflR faith the marvellous relations of the 
ignomnt Tartars, he crowded the desert with all 
sorts of imaginary Jiorrors, some of which may be 
rcihiced to the natural phenomena of the mirage; 
whilst otliers, such as the malignant spirits that 
decoyed the travellers from their path and left 
them to perish of Jmtigcr in untrodden solitudes, 
and that filled the air “ with the sounds of all 
kinds of musical instruments, and also of drums 
and the clasli of arras,” may be safely assigned to 
the effects of the winds and to fancy. 

“ It is assorted as a well-known fact,” says Marco, 
“ that this desert h the abo<le of many evil spirits, which 
amuse travellers to their destruction with most extra- 
ordinary delusions. If, during the day-tirne, any per- 
sons remain behind on the road, either when overtaken 
by sleep, or otherwise, until the caravan has passed a 
hill, and is no longer in sight, they unexpectedly hear 

K 2 
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themselves called by their names, and in a tone of voice 
to wliich they are ac’custoined.* Supposing the call to 
proceed from their companions, they arc led away by it 
from the direct road, and not knowing in \>dmt direction 
to go, arc h'ft to perish. In the night-time they are 
persuaded they hoar the march of a largo cavalcade, and 
concluding the noise to be that of the footsteps of their 
own party, they direct theirs to the quarter from whence 
it seems to proceed ; but upon the breaking of day, they 
find they have been misled, and drawn into some 
perilous situation. Sometimes likewise during the diiy 
these spirits assume the appearance of their travelling 
companions, who address them by name, and (‘iidea- 
vour to conduct them out of the proper road. It is said, 
also, that some persons, in their course across thede,s<Tt,. 
haY(; seen what appeared to them to be a body of armed 
men advancing tou ards them, and apj)rchensivc of being 
attacked and plundered, have taken to flight. Losing by 
this means the right path, and ignorant j^.the direction 
they should lake to regain it, they liavMphi.sbcd miser- 
ably of hunger. Marvellous indeed, ana almost passing 
belief, are the .stories related of these spirits of tlie 
desert, whirh are said at times to till the air with the 
sounds of all kinds of musical instruments, and also of 
drums htuI the clash of arms ; obliging the travellers to 
close their line of march, and to proceed in more com- 
pact order. 'Phey And it necessary also to take the pre- 
caution, before they rej)osc for the night, to fix an ad- 
vanced signal, pointing out the course they are al’ler- 
w anls to hold ; as well tis to attach a bell to each of the 
beasts of burthen, for the purpose of their being more 
easily kept from straggling. Such are the excessive 
(roubles and dangers that must unavoidably be encoun- 
tered in the passage of this desert. 

Tt is, how^ever,'to be noticed that Marco Polo 
repeats all these marvellous things merely upon 

* “ The airy tongues which syllable men's names.' 
t Mr. Marsden's improved translation. 
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hearsay, lie does not tell us that he heard any of 
these aerial voices or saw any of these spectral 
figures. lie merely gives us to understand tliat lie 
crossed the desert in tliirty days, and tliat in this 
track iieitlier beasts nor birds were met with, there 
being no kind of food for tliein. lie mentions tlic 
scarcity of water and the springs occasionally found, 
where the water was salt and bitter. He does not 
forget to make [iroper mention of the services of 
the camel in deserts like those. Beyond the desert 
the travell(;rs oanio to Scha-cheu, or the City of 
the Sands, whore they found among the idolatrous 
population a few Nestorian Christians and Moham- 
medans,— one of tlie many curious proofs atlorded 
by JMarco that both these religions had jienetrated 
into the most remote regions of the earth, wliere 
European:^|||j|pi little thought they existed. In 
(lescribingHR-cheu our Venetian relates several 
peculiar customs which still obtain among the 
Chinese and tlieir Tartar neighbours, togethe^r 
with several things which were afteiuvarcls ob- 
served and related by the Jesuit missionaries. 
From the City of the Sands they travelled to 
Kauclieu, now considered as being within the 
boundary of China Proper, but then belonging to 
tlie very comprehensive district of Taugiit. On 
Ills way Marco describes with glowing colours the 
joyous life and freedom of manners of the inhabit- 
ants of Kamul or llaniil, a place much frc(piented 
by caravans to and from China. Some of this 
account is startling, but its correctness has been 
confirmed by modern observers. The libertinism 
of the people was great ; their love of pleasure ex- 
cessive ; but at the same time their pleasure could 
not all liave been sensual. 
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“ The inhabitants/* says Marco, are worshippers of 
idols, and have their peculiar language. They subsist 
on the fruits of the earth, which they possess in abund- 
ance, and are enabled to supply the wants of travellers. 
'J'he men arc addicted to pleasure, and attend to little 
else than playing upon instruments, singing, dancing, 
reading, writing, according to the practice of the country, 
and the pursuit, in short, of every kind of amusement. 
When strangers arrive and desire to have lodging and 
accommodation at their houses, it adbrds them the highest 
gratification. They give positive orders to their wives, 
daughters, sisters, and other female relations, to indulge 
their guests in every wish, while they themselves leave 
their homes, and, retiring into the city, send from thence 
whatever necessaries may be wanted ; but for which, it 
is to be uiulci-stood, they expect payment ; nor do they 
return to their house.s so long as llie strangers remain in 
them The >vomen arc in truth very hand- 

some, and fully disposed to conform inj|||||. respect to 
the injunction of their husbands. It IfHPicd at the 
time when Manchou Khan held his courTin this pro- 
vince, that the above scandalous custom coming to his 
knowledge, he issued an edict strictly conmiandirig the 
people of Kamul to relimpush a practice so disgraceful 
to tfiem, and forbidding individmds to furnish lodgings 
to strangers, who should be obliged to aecoimuodate 
themselves at a house of public resort or caravanserai. 
In grief and sailncss the inhabitants obeyed for about 
three years the command of their master ; but finding at 
length that the eartli ceased to yield the accustomed 
fruits, and that many unfortunate events occurred in their 
families, they resolved to dispatch a deputation to the 
(«rand Khan, to beseech him to be pleased to sutler them 
to resume the oljscrvancc of a custom that had been 
solemnly handed down to them by their fathers, from 
their ancestors in the remotest times j and especially as, 
since they had failed in the exercise of these offices of 
hosjiitality and gratification to strangers, the interests of 
their families had gone progressively to ruin. The Grand 
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Khan having listened to this application, replied, ‘ Since 
you appear so anxious to persist in your own shame and 
ignominy, let it be granted as you desire. G'o, live ac- 
cording to your base customs and iiiaiiiicrs.’ With this 
ans\v(M’ the deputies returned home, to the great delight 
of all the jjcophs who, to tho present day, observe tlicir 
aueient practice.’' 

Marco, on his way, also describes tlie asbestos, 
which he found woven into cloth that was incom- 
bustible like the famed silamander. As this cu- 
rious fossil or earthy ininenil was little known at 
the time in tlie south of Europe (altliough it was 
well knowui to the ancient Greeks and J^mians, 
and ])y tlicm used in the burning of dead bodies to 
retain a part of the ashes), Marcjo’s description of 
it was held as one of those things for whicli he 
laid drawn ^1^1 is imagination. Yet tliat descrip- 
tion was p(^PItly veracious and correct, 

The fossil substance which is procured from the 
niouiitains, consists of fibres not unlikci those of wool. 
This, after being cxjjoscd to tho sun to dry, is pounded 
ill a brass mortar, ami is then washed until all the (’arthy 
])articles are separated. Tlie fibres thus cleansed and 
detached from each other, they then spin into thread,- 
and weave info cloth. In oidcr to render tJie texture 
white, they jjut it into the fire, and suffer it to remain 
there about an hour; when they draw it out uninjured 
by the flame, and bceimio as white as snow. By the 
same process tlay afterwards cleanse it when it happens 
to contract spots, no other abstergent lotion than an 
igneous one being ever ap])Ued to it.” 

Marco adds, with great honesty and simplicity, 
“ Of the salamander under the form of a seipeiit, 
supposed to exist in fire, I could never discover 
any traces in the eastern regions.” Benvenuto 
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Colluii, accordinjj to his own accoiinf, was more 
f ortunate in this respect in the western regions. 
That rare goldsmith, engraver, chaser, sciilptor, 
bronze-caster — almost overytliing in art — tells ns 
very seriously and emphatically, that when he was 
a little boy, as he was sitting one night vvilli liis 
111 flier by the fireside at Rome, his father said to 
him of a sndtlen, “ Benvenuto, look into the fire, 
and see well what you sec in it,” 'I'lie embryo 
genius looked, and saw sometliing wriggling in tlie 
ihunes, as if At were an ineonsiiniable siiaki* or 
adder. Son,” said the gentle lather, “ *tis a 
salamandev and as he said the words lie gavii 
Benvenuto a mighty slap on the fiiee, the lietter to 
impress the cireumstaiieo upon his young memory. 
JUd, verily, Bonvenuto Cellini, without, quitting 
Europe, or travelling farther than Italy U} 

France or liack again, tells stories 
vellous as those of any eastern traveller. If he 
had gone into the regions of the Orient lie would 
liave beaten Sir John J\tandeville to nothing. 

At this same part of his travels iMareo also de- 
scribes tli (3 Tartar country which produces rliiiharb, 
a simple and valuable drug w hicli had long been 
know n in medicine, though few Kuropeans in tliosc 
days knew whence it was brought. It is called by 
the (Jiineso Ta-homu/y or yellow root.” It is 
foiuid in many parts of Tartary and Thibet, but 
the best grows in China Proper, near the Great 
Wall. There is a curious fact in natural history 
cunueclcd w itli its giwth. 

“ Tt appears/* says John Bell of Antermony, that 
the Monguls never accounted rhubarb worth cultivating, 
1)11 1 that the world is obliged to tho marmots lor the 
qiumlities scattered at random in many parts of their 
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coiintiy, [He has mentioned before that wherever you 
SCO* ten or twenty plants of rhubarb, you arc sure to 
find several burrows of marmots under the shade of tlieir 
broad-spreading leaves.] For whatever part of the ripe 
seed happens to be blown among the thick gi’ass, can 
very .seldom reach the ground, but must there wither and 
die; whereas, should it fall among the loo.so earth 
thrown up by the iiiarniots, it inimodiatoly takes root 
and ])ro(iucos u new plant. After diggingand gathering 
the rhiibarl), the Mongnis cut the large roots into small 
pieces, in order to mak(; thorn dry more readily. In the 
middhi of every piece they scoop a hole, through which 
a cord is drawn, in order to suspend them in any conve- 
nient place. They hang them, for the most part, about 
their tents, and sometimes on the horns of their sheep.’* 

Our honest Scot often saw slieep at pasture with 
thi.s good physic drying on their horns. Marco 
tells u.s that the nuxst excellent kind of rhubarb 
was jirodu^d in Tangut in very large tpiantities, 
and that the inercbants who jirociired loadings of 
it on the spot conveyed it to all parts of the Avorld, 
At Kan-clien, on the borders of China Iboper, 
the l\)li were detained a wdiole year. 8o long a 
time had elapsed since the father and uncle of 
Marco had left Cliina as Knblails anibas.sadois that 
they seemed to be forgotten ; the Khan, moreover, 
happened to be in a distant part of his immense 
dominion.^, and for sonic months heard nothing of 
tlie detention of his Italian friends on the frontiers. 
As soon, however, as he was informed of that cir- 
cninstiince, he coninmnded that the state mandarins 
should take charge of the Foli, show them all the 
honours due to ambassadors, and forward them to 
his presence at the expense of the state. At Yen- 
king, near the spot wdiere Pekin now stainls, the 
travellers, after a journey which had occupied no 
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less time than three years and a half, were honour- 
ably and graciously receivenl, by tlie Grand Khan, 
in a full assembly of his principal officers. They 
performed tlie Kotoo, or nine prostrations, as they 
are now practised in the Chinese court, and Marco’s 
father an<l uncle, tlK'u rising, related, in perspicuous 
language, all that they had done since their de- 
parture, and all that had happened to them, the 
Khan listening with attentive silence. ’J'he Icttei's 
and presents of the Tope were next laid before the 
tolerant Tartar conqueror, who, it is said, received 
with peculiar reverence some oil from the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Tlie great Kublai was 
then struck with the appearance of young jNIareo, 
and asked wjio lie was. 

“ Nicolo Polo,” says Murco, who speaks of himself in 
the third person, “ made answer that the jiouth was his 
son, and the servant of his majesty; wncreapn the 
Grand Khan condescended to take young Marco under 
his jirotection, and caused him to be immediately en- 
rolle<l among his attendants of honour. In coiiscmmnec 
of this distinguished notice he w as held in high estima- 
tion and ros[)cct by all belonging to the court, lie 
learned in a short time and adopted the manners of the 
Tartars, and acquired a proficiency in four ditterent Ian- 
guago.s, which he became qualified to read and write.” 

These languages probably were, Mongol, Igliur, 
Manchow'-Tartar, and Chinese. As soon as he 
hail acquired the languages necessary for his func- 
tions, Marco was actively employed in affairs of 
great moment by Kublai, who, in the first place, 
sent him on a mission to Karazan (Khorassan or 
Kharisan, geographers are not decided which), at 
the di.stance of six months’ journey from the impe- 
rial residence. He acquitted himself with wisdom 
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and prudence, and to the Khan’s satisfaction. In 
d{?scribing' tliis Karazan either he gave too 
credence to some tales that were told him, or his 
narrative, even after the chastening of Mr. Mars- 
den, has retained somewhat of the fabulous inter- 
l)oIations of the old copyists. Here serpents as^ 
sume a size that might almost satisfy the big scale 
of Sir John Mandeville. But instead of being 
serpents these creatures are rtially crocodiles or 
alligators, which the Chinese are said to call 
water-serpents.” ISfareo’s d(?scription, hoM ever, 
is not correct even if applied to alligators, for he 
gives them two legs instead of four, claws like 
those of a tiger, and eyes as big as a fourpeniiy 
loaf. ITe attributes marvellous medicinal virtues 
to the gall of this animal, which ho says is most 
highly esteemed in medicine, being a certain cure 
for the bite of a mad dog, and efhcacious in many 
other cases. Of the people of Karazan he gives 
but an inditferent account. 

Before tlie time of their becoming subject to the 
dominioii oftlic (Jraiid Khan, tlieso people were mldicted 
to the following brutal custom. "VYhen any stranger of 
superior quality, who united personal beauty with dis- 
tinguished valour, happened to take up his abode at the 
house of one of them, he was murdered during the 
night ; not for the sake of his money, but in order that 
tiw^ spirit of the deceased, endow'ed with his acc*omplish- 
incuts and intelligeiiee, might remain with the family, 
and that through tlie ellicacy of such an acquisition all 
their concerns might prosper. Accordingly the indi- 
vidual was accounted fortunate who possessed in this 
manner the soul of any noble personage ; and many w'crc 
murdered in conse(|uence. But from the time of his 
majesty’s beginning to rule the country, he has taken 
measures for suppressing the horrid practice, and from 
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tbo effect of sevei’c punishments tiiat have been inflicted, 
it has ceased to exist.** 

Marco mentions os a very remarkable circum- 
stiuice that the people of Karazaii ride with long' 
stirrups like the Frencli, and that they cut off one 
joint of their horses’ tails, in order to prevent them 
from lashing it from side to side, and to occasion 
its remaining pendent. As tlie df)cking of horses’ 
tails, whicdi afterwards became so universal a prac- 
tice in Etiglaiid, was unknown in Europe in the 
fourtc(‘uth century, this was set down as one of 
Marco’s minor inventions. It should appear that 
Karazau was no other country than that distant 
province of China which is now named Yunan, 
or probably only a part of that great province ; 
and that in Marco’s time it had been recently, and 
with difficulty, subdued by the IMongol Tartars. 

The fiivour of the Poll at the court of Kublai 
Khan was increased not only by the services of 
young Marco, but also by tliose of Ids father and 
uncle, who, soon after tiieir return to his court, 
offered him llie fruits of their militar}" and engineer- 
ing observations, which had apparently been made 
during their sojourn in Palestine, that Holy Land 
where war never ceased until the Crusaders were 
all driven away from it, Nicolo and his brother 
suggested to the Khan the employment of catapults, 
or battering-engines, against tlie walls of Siang- 
yang-fu, an important city, wherein the Cldncse 
still held out against the Tartars, although the 
siege of that place had already lasted three years. 
The catapulta* were constructed under the super- 
intendence of the Venetian brothers, and dragged 
to the spot.. Down went the walls, and up went 
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their fame! Siang-yang-fu was presently taken. 
More favour was acquired by giving accounts of 
the countries they visited, whether for trade or for 
any other purpose, to the great Kublai, who had 
neither the time to visit all his provinces, nor 
perhaps the ability to eompreheri<l the nature of 
their geography, productions, manners, Sec. With 
superior science all the Poli had the indispensable 
qualification of knowing most of the languages 
wliieh were spoken within this vast area. 

Marco, on his part (we again use his own words), 
])ercc‘iving tliat the Grand Klian took a pleasure in lu'ur- 
ing accounts of whatever was new to him rcsnccting the 
customs and manners of people, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of distant countries, endeavoured, wherever ho 
w ent, to obtain corroet information on these subjects, and 
made notes of all ho saw and heard, in order to gratily 
the curiosity of his master. In sliort, daring seventeen 
years that ho continued in his service, he rendered him- 
self so useful, that ho was employed in confidential mis- 
sions to every part of the empire and its dependencies ; 
ami sometimes also he travelled on liis own juivate ac- 
count, but always with the consent and sanctioned by 
the authority of the Grand Khan. Under such circum- 
stances it was that Marco Polo had the opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge, either by his ov>n observation or 
by what ho collected from others, of so many things until 
ln& time unknown, respecting the eastern ])arts of the 
world, and which he diligently and regularly committed 
to writing, as in the sequel will appear.” 

This seems to be only a frank, true, and fair ex- 
position of the rare advantages which the Venetian 
traveller enjoyed. No modern European traveller 
has ever had the same. 

So higli did ISIarco Polo rise in the estimation 
and favour of the liberal-minded Kublai, who. 
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unlike the sovereigns who preceded and followed 
him on the throne of China, readily employed 
Arabians, J^ersuuis, and other foreigners, that 
when a member of one of the great tribunals was 
unable to proceed to the government of a city for 
which he had been nominated, the emperor sent 
the young Venetian in his stead. Marco mentions 
this honourable event of his life in the most modest 
manner, and only incidentally while describing the 
said city, which was Yang-eheu-fu, in the province 
of Kiang-nan, a place then of great importance, 
having twenty-seven tow*ns under its jurisdiction. 
I'hcse are tlie Venetian’s words, and the only allu- 
sion he makes to the subject : — 

The people arc idolaters, and siil^sist hy trade* and 
manual arts. They munufacluro arms and all sorts oF 
warlike accoutrements, in consequence of which many 
troo])S arc stationed in this part of the country. 'I'hc 
city is the place of residence of one of the twelve groat 
nobles, wbo arc appointed by his majesty to tht; govoru- 
inent of the provinces; and in thf3 rooiii of one of these, 
!Mureo Polo, by speeial order of his majtisty, acted as 
governor of this city during the space of three years.” 

The readier may be remindotl that, by a funda- 
mental law of the empire, no viceroy or governor 
could retain tlie government of one place for a 
longer period than three years. 

Although loaded with lionours and enriched by 
Kublai and by their own trade, the Poli, after 
seventeen years’ residence in China, were forcibly 
moved by the natural desire of revisiting their 
native land. Kublai, their protector, was now 
stricken with years and infirmities ; liis death 
might leave them exposed to a less kind and libe- 
ral and less unprejudiced successor ; and Marco’s 
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father and uncle were themselves far a<lvanccd in 
age, and might well feel an ardent longing to leave 
their mortal remains in the beautiful city of the 
Adriatic which had given them birth. They spoke 
to the venerable emperor, whose answer was nega- 
tive and decided, and not uninixcd with reproach. 
‘‘If they wanted more wealth/’ said he, “ he was 
ready to gratify them to the utmost extent of their 
wishes ; but with their present request he could not 
comply.” The Venetians had no hope of conquer- 
ing Kublai*s pertinacity, when the following cir- 
cumstance came to their aid. Arghun, a Mongol 
Tartar prince, who ruletl in Persia, and who was 
the grand-nephew of the Eiiq>eror Knhlai, lost his 
principal wife, who was also of the imperial stock. 
To replace her he sent an embassy to Cliina to 
solicit Ivublai for another princess of their own 
common lineage. Ivublai readily consented, and 
selected from his numerous grandchildren a beau- 
tiful girl who had attained her seventeenth year. 
’Fhe betrothed queen set out with the ambassadors 
and a splendid retinue for Persia ; but, after tra- 
velling several months, the turbulent state of Some 
countries through which they had to pass prevented 
their progress, and they were obligetl to return to 
the Chinese capital. During the matrimonuil ne- 
gotiations Marco Polo, whose passion for travel- 
ling increasetl with Iiis means of gratifying it, was 
absent on the emperor’s business, among the islands 
of the Indian Ocean; but he liappencd to return 
to China with the small fleet under his command 
just as the affianced pidncess found herself in this 
uncomfortable predicament. Marco boldly pro- 
posed that she should be carried to her Imsband 
by sea, an idea that never would liave struck the 
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Chinese, who were timid navigators, or the Tartars, 
who were altogether ignorant of navigation, and 
who had only recently (*stablished themselves in 
maritime countries. ]^[arco described, from his 
own recent experience, the Indian Ocean, w iiich 
w'as deemed so veiy perilous, as safe aiul easily 
navigable. No doubt, from native and Auibian 
navigators, our Venetian had learned the grand 
natural i)henomenon of the monsoons, with the 
varying of the wdiids according to the seasons of 
the year, the ordinary course of tlioso winds, and 
other secrets wdiich render it so pleasant to sail on 
tliat ocean when they are properly know^n and pro- 
vided for. Year after year the Arabian traders 
still came from the Red Sea or from the Persian 
(iulf to the coasts of India, Malacca, Siam, and 
Cliina. The ambassadors from Persia, wlio Ijad 
now been three years on their mission, were as 
anxious to return to their native country as wore 
the Poli to get back to Vcnicci ; and no sooner 
had Marco’s observations reached their ears than 
tliey sought a conference with him. IJis explana- 
tions dissipated all their doubts, and, it appears, 
the fears of tlie afiianced princess. lie engaged he 
would carry them all to the Persian (iulf, at much 
less risk, expense, danger, and in much less tiiue 
than the overland journey w'ould cost them. But 
nothing could be done without tlic permission of 
Kublai Khan. 

Should his niajosty,” says Marco, incline to give 
his consent, the ambassadors were then to urge him to 
suffer the tinec Europeans (the PoH), as being all per- 
sons skilled ill the jiracticc of navigation, to accompany 
them, until they should reach the territory of King 
Arghun. The Grand Khan, uj)on receiving this appli- 
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cation, showed by his countenance that it was exceeds 
ingly displeasing to him, averse as he w'as to narting^ 
with the Venetians. Feeling, nevertheless, that he 
could not with propriety do otherwise than consent, 
he yielded to their entreaty. Had it not been that 
he found himself constrained by the importance and 
urgency of this peculiar case, they would never have ob- 
tained permission to withdraw themselves from his sen-vice. 
He sent for thorn, however, and addrcsseil them with 
much kindness and condescension, assuring them of his 
regard, and requiring from them a promise that, when 
they should have resided some time in Europe, and with 
their own family, they would return to him once more. 
With this ohjeet in view he caused them to be furnished 
with the golden tablet (orimpcTial passport), which con- 
tained his order for their having free and safe conduct 
through every part of his dominions, with the needful 
supplies for themselves and their attendants. He like- 
wise gave them authority to act in the capacity of his 
ambassadors to the pope, the Kings of France and Spain, 
and the other Clirislian princes.'’ 

To convey the future queen of Persia a fleet of 
appropriate uiagniHccucc was prepared. It con- 
fdsted of fourteen ships, each having four masts 
and nine sails, and four or five of them having 
crews of from two hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred and sixty men each. With reference to 
Marco’s description of the shi[)s, Sir John Barrow 
has said — 

** It is impossible not to consider the notices given liy 
this early traveller as curious, interesting, and valuable ; 
and as far us they regard the empire of China, they bear 
internal evidence of their being generally correct. Ho 
sailed from China in a fleet consisting of fourteen sliijis, 

each carrying four masts Wc observed 

many hundreds of a larger descrijition that arc employed 
in foreign voyages, all carrying^bwi’ masts.”* 

» Travels in China. 
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We have not paused to notice all the instances 
in wliich the descriptions given by Marco Polo are 
corroborated by modern voyagers and travellers of 
indisputable correctness and veracity ; for the in- 
stances are so numerous that it would be tedious to 
point them out. This fleet of fourteen ships was 
furnished by the Emperor Kublai with stoies and 
provisions for two years. At their audience of 
leave the Poli were further enriched by the gener- 
ous Kublai “ with many rubies and other handsome 
jewels of great value.” As he was still engaged in 
finishing the Grand Canal, and had in hand otiier 
extensive works of public utility which at the dis- 
tance of more than five centuries and a half chal- 
lenge the admiration of the well-informed Eu- 
ropean, and as lie evidently took delight in the 
society of the Venetians, it could hardly have been 
without a pang that he wittiessed the departure of 
such able, useful, aud j)leasiiut servants. Nor could 
it have been without some tender emotion, and some 
misgivings as to tlie fate wliich attended them in 
turbulent and constaiitly-wurring Europe, that tliey 
(juitted the pacific court and empire of the bountiful 
Khan. 

Their remarkable expedition sailed from the 
Peho, or the river of Pekin, about tlie commence- 
ment of the year 1291 , It was tlirec months in 
reacliing Sumatra, aud in a northern port of that 
island, near the western straits of Malacca, it waited 
five mouths for the change of the monsoon which 
was to watt it across the Bay of Bengal. On his 
way thus far, Marco touched at many interesting 
places, of all of which some description is to be 
found in the book he afterwards dictated. Some 
niarvellous things are related, but the coasts and 
islands of those seas really abound in marvels ; and 
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whenever Marco says that he Irimself saw this thing 
or that, we are almost sure to find that the same 
thing has been seen in more reeftnt days by voy- 
agers a-iK^ travellers. During the long detention 
of the fl(?et at Sumatra, Marco was intrusted w ith 
the command on shore of 2000 men, there being 
probably only a lew sailors left on boaril tlie ships 
to take care of them, lie ere<»ted strong band- 
cades or stockades to secure his Chinese from 
attack ; and in a short time so far conciliated tlie 
w ild natives of the island, that they brought regular 
supplies of provisions to the encampment, and dealt 
kindly with the strangers. The rich and noble 
island of Sumatm which, rather more than five 
centuries after his visit, fell to the dominion of 
Great Britain, ajid which never ought to have been 
alienated from our rule, was in Marco’s time 
divided into eight kingdoms or states, independent 
of each other. As eager as ever for information 
he visited six of them, and afterwards described 
them, ^‘omitting the other two which he had not 
an 0 ])portunity of seeing,’’ Mr. Marsden, his best 
editor, and the best jnclge that could be found of 
tills part of the vsubject (seeing that lie himself long 
resided at Sumatra, and w'rote an admirable history 
of the country), bears testimony to the general 
accuracy of Marco’s Sumatran sketches. On the 
coasts of the island many JMoIiammedans were 
.settled, and the Arabian merchants who constantly 
frt*<]uented the seaports were in the habit not only of 
trading w ith the idolaters, but also of converting 
them to their religion. In the interior of the 
islands and on the lofty mountains which traverse 
it, were a filthy and savage people, living in a 
beastly manner and eating human flesh, and indis- 
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criminately all other sorts of flesh, clean or unclean. 
This description applies closely to theBattasof otir 
own day, who inhabit a considerable portion of the 
interior of the island, towards the nort^ieru ex- 
tremity, and whose cannibalism has been noticed by 
travellers of all i)eriods since Sumatra was first 
known to Europeans. Mr. Marsden does not tell 
us whether he had good evidence for believing tliat 
in his time cannibalism was ])vevalent or occjusion- 
ally resorte<l to by these ihitlas, who, in most 
respects, bear a close resemblance to the wihl 
Veddahs of Ceylon, but he assures us that they ate 
all kinds of foul meat. It is only on public occa- 
sions,” he says, that they (the Battas) kill oaltlo 
for food ; but not being delicate in their appetites 
they do not scruple to oat part of a dead bnllalo, 
hog, rat, alligator, or any wild animal with whi(;h 
they happen to meet.” * The interior of the 
country swarms with wild animals. Of some ot* 
these Marco gives a very faithful description. Of 
tlie rhinoceros, wliich was then scarcely known in 
Europe, although, many centuries before, it had 
been produced by the Ixoinan eompierors at their 
triumphs and in their ainphithealres, he says very 
soberly — 

“ They arc niueh inferior in size to the elephant, l)ut 
their feet arc similar. Their hide resembles lliat of the 
buffalo. In the middle of the forehead (hey have a single 
liorn ; but with this weajam they do not injure those 
whom they attack, employing only for this purpose their 
longue, which is armed with long sharp spines, and their 
knees or feet ; their mode of assault being to Irainplo 
upon the person, and then to lacerate him with their 
tongue. Their head is like that of a wild boar, and they 

* Hist, of Sumatra. 
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carry it low towards the ground. They take delight in 

muddy pools, and are filthy in their habits 

They are of a shy nature.” 

This, as far as it goes, is not an inexact descrip- 
tion of an animal which has been remarkably ob- 
noxious to the romancing of early travcdlers and 
writers. It has been turned into nearly all manner 
of shapes. The sliort-legged clumsy rhinoceros is 
the original type of the light and fleet unicorn. 
From th(» time of the (Ireeks all European travel- 
lers in the East had introduced })igmies into their 
narratives, and had tol<l wonderful stories about the 
tiny })eople. ]\rarco honestly sets his face against 
those tales, and exposes the imposture of exhibiting 
stiilled monke3's for tiiebo<lies of wondrously small 
ni(?ii. Still speaking of Sumatra, bo says — 

Th('rc aro found in tliis district monkeys of various 
sorls, and vultures us black as crows, which arc of a largo 
s’zc, and j)nrsnc the quarry in a good style. 

It should bo known that what is rcj)ortcd res])ccting 
the dried bodies of diiriiiiutivc human creatures, or pig- 
mies, brought from India, is an idle tale, such jiretonded 
men being manufaclurcd in this island in the following 
inaimor. d’he eountry ^u’oduces a species of monkey of 
a tolerable size, and having a countenance resembling 
that of a man. Those persons who make it their business 
to catch thorn, shave off the hair and fail, leaving tin* 
hair only about the chin and those other parts whore it 
grows on the body of a man. They then dry aiul pre- 
serve them with camphor and other drugs, and having 
prepared them in such a mode that they have exactly 
the appearance of little men, they put thorn into wooden 
boxes, and sell them to trading people, who curry them 
to all parts of the world. Hut this is merely an imposi- 
tion, the practice being such as wo have desci-ibed ; and 
neither in India, nor in any other country, however wild 
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and little known, have pigmies l)een Pound of a focm so 
diminutive as these monkeys cxiiibit.” 

;Mr, IMarsden conjectures tliat tlio Mohammedan 
and Armenian traders who visited these islands of 
the Indian Ocean were in the habit of selling the 
stnffed monkeys to the virtuosi of Italy, for tlie 
mummies of a pig^ny race of men. We have seen 
a few stich specimens in the liands of antiquated 
cx)llectors in the soutli of Italy, who would on no 
account be convinced that they wer(‘ not remark- 
able and well-preserved specimens of human beings 
of a nn’niatiire size, who had once lived upon 
earth. Notwithstanding his denial of the existence 
of pigmies, our Venetian saj's that in the moun- 
tains of Sumatra are found men with tails a span in 
length, like the tail of the dog, but not eovered 
M'ith hair. lie adds that they always dwell in the 
mountains, and never iidiabit the towns. Mr. 
]\iars(leu informs us that during his own residence 
ill the island, and while he was as yet ignorant of 
the existence of Maico Polo’s work, he was in- 
formed that there were two different species of wild 
people dispersed in the woods and mountains, and 
avoiding all communication with the other inhabit- 
ants. One of these species was said to be covered 
all over witli long bair ; but no tail was mentioned 
either in this species or in the other. In all pro- 
bability these wild species Avere nothing but ourang- 
outaugs. The particulars given about them were 
derived from the fancy of the natives. Marco 
flid not pretend to have seen his tailed men. If 
Mandeville had spoken of them, he ^vould not have 
failed to tell us that he had seen them with his own 
eyes, for the knight of St. Alban’s always saw the 
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things of which he was told. In describino: a cer- 
tain tree from which is obtained a kind of meal, 
tlie Venetian gives a correct account of the sago 
tree, lie says he frequently ate of loaves and 
cakes made of sago, and found it very good, and 
tliat he brought some sago home M’itli ium to 
Venice. And generally his descriptions of natural 
productions now common in Europe, but at that 
time scarcely known, are short, clear, and correct. 

When the fleet sailed from Sumatra it passed the 
Angaman or Andaman islands, the inhabitants of 
whH;h j\rar(‘o (ies(‘ribes as being ‘‘ idolaters, and a 
most hrutislj and savage race, having heads, eyes, and 
teeth resembling those of the cainne s])ecies ; their 
dispositions arc cruel, and every person, not being 
of their own natiofi, whom they can lay their hands 
upon, they kill aiid eat.” Every siibsecpient ac- 
count describes the inhabitants of these inlands as a 
brutal, ferocious race, and nearly all are agiiaid in 
representing them as cannibals. They ap))ear to 
be ill every respect similar to the I’apuas or natives 
of Now' Guinea ; and a.$ the lower part of their 
fa<!es ])rojects mucli more beyond the line of the 
forehead than tliose of the African, witli little ap- 
pearance of chin, our old traveller is excusable iu 
comparing their heads to those of dogs. Air. K. 
XL Colebrook, who visited tlie islands in 1787, 
concluded that “ from tlicir cruel and sanguinary 
disposition, great voracity, and cunning inodes of 
lying in ambush, there, is reason to suspect that iu 
attacking strangers they are frequently impelled 
by hunger; as they invariably put to death the 
unfortunate victims who fall into their hands.”* 


* Asiatic Researches, vol, iv. 
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This gentleman adds that they are certainly the 
least civilized people in the world, being nearer to 
a state of nature than any other we read of. AYe 
believe that, from recent observation, even Sir John 
Barrow and other .sceptics as to the existence of 
anthropophagi are conipt?l]ed to admit, in the teeth 
of their theory, the cannibalism of the Andaman 
islanders. If cannibalism i.s not to be credited be- 
cause its amount aiid prevalence have been fear- 
fully exaggerated by old travellers, we might, by a 
parity of reasoning, throw discredit upon a hundrt'd 
other fiicts. 

From the savage Andamans, Marco and his fleet 
proceeded to Ceylon, called by him Zeilan. Of 
this magnificent island he does not say much ; but. 
tlie little he says is very correct, agreeing closely 
with the excellent narrative of Kobert Knox, the 
Knglish mariner who lived more than nineteen 
years captive amongst tlic natives, and whoeliected 
Ids escape from 1 hence in 3G79; as also with the 
recent accounts published by Mr. Cordiuer, Dr. 
Marshall, and otliers. lie does not describe the 
pearl fishery at Ceylon, but lie has a de.«cription of 
it as he saw it carrie<l on ©If the Coromandel coast, 
on the other side of the gulf or strait which sejm- 
rates Ceylon from the main. This was a subject 
for amplification and hyperlmle. Extravagant tales 
liad long been current in the AYest as to tlie natural 
formation of the pearl, and the methods adopted by 
the Indians to procure it. Yet I^Iarco gives a plain, 
sober, unvarnished account of the pearl fishery. 

The business of the fishery is conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner. A number of merchants form them- 
selves into separate companies, and employ many vessels 
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and boats of di^erenl sizes, well jafovided With gfOT\d<l 
tackle, by which tp rido safely at anchor. They ei»g«i o 
and carry with them persons who arc skilled in the art 
of diving for the oystei*s in which the pearls are cnclostMi. 
These they ^ring up in bags made of netting, that arc 
fastened about their bodies ; and then they rojKiat ^e 
operation, rising to the surface when they can no longer 
kce]) their breath, and after a short interval diving aj:aiu. 
In this operation they persevere during the whole ol’ th<j 
day, ancl by their exertions accumulate (in the course of 
the season) a quantity of oysters sufficient to supply the 
demaiuls of all countries. The greater proportion of th<j 
pearls obtained from the fisheries in this gulf are rouTwi, 
and of a good lustre. The spot where the oysters arc 
taken in the neatest number is called Bctala, on the shoi*c 
of tlie main land ; and from thence the fishery extends 
^sixly miles to the southward. 

‘‘ In consequence of the gulf being infested w iih a 
kind of largo fish [the shark], which often provi'S de- 
structive to the divers, the merchants lake the jirecau- 
tion of being aceompanied by certain enchanters bclon.g- 
ing to a class of llramins, who, b^-' means of the dial)olical 
art, have the power of constraining and stupifying these 
fish, so as to prevent them from doing mischief; and as 
the fishing takes place in the day-time only, they discon- 
tinue the ettect of the charm in the evening, in order 
that dishonest persons who might be inclined to take the 
opportunity of diving at night and stealing the oysters, 
may be deterred by the apprehension they feci of the 
unrestrained ravages of these animals. The fishery t om- 
menccs in the month of April, and lasts till the middle of 
May. The privilege of engaging in it is larmed of tW 
king, to whom a tenth part only of the produce is allowed. 
To the magicians they allow a tw'enticlh part. By tho 
time the period ^ovc mentioned is completed, the stoc k 
of oysters is exhausted ; and the vessels are then taken 
to another place, distant full three hundred miles from 
this gulf, where they establish themselves in the month 
of Se{)tcmber, and continue till the middle of October. 
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IjwJ^penctefitJy of |be tenth of tho ; to wfhich the 
king, IS entitle, he requires to ^vp tlio chqloc of all such 
as are largo and well shaped.; and as he pays liberally 
for them, the mercliants are not disinclined to curry them 
to him for that purpose/’ 

Little of this is altered m our own day. Ta- 
vernier, a competent judgfe (for he was a jeweller 
as well as a traveller), say§ that the best pearls are 
found at the place <iescribed by Marco I'olo, The 
oyster bank extends in the direction and to the 
length described by the old Venetian. The fears 
and superstitions of the divers still render the shark* 
charmers a necessary part of the establishment of 
the pearl-fishery. All these charmers belong to one 
family, and no person who does not form a branch 
of it can aspire to that office,. The divers have a 
firm confidence in their powxr over the sharks, 
nor will they descend to the bottom of the sea 
without knowing that one of these enchanters is 
present in the fleet. Two of them are constantly 
employed during the fishery. One of them goes 
out regularly in the head pilot’s boat : the otlier 
performs certain ceremonies on shore. In tlie na- 
tive language their name is binder of sharks.*' 
The superstition of the people in this particular is 
favourable to the interests of government, and to 
the interests of the merchants who farm the right 
of fishing, as, from their terror at diving without 
the protection of the chatms, they are prevented 
from making any clandestine attempts to plunder 
the oyster banks. Marco isejuite correct as to the 
duration of the pearl fishery. He tells no mar- 
vellous story about the length of time that tiie 
divers by long practice could remain under water. 
Prodigious stories have been told by more modern 
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travellers. Mr. Marshall, who oflen observed tliese 
fisheries, and mdde his observations with a stop- 
watch in hand, says he rarely knew the submer- 
sion of any diver last longer than fifty seconds. 

From visiting the spots himself, or from the de- 
scriptions of li^stern travellers, Marco collected 
information respecting Masulipatam, the diamond 
mines of Golconda, Cape Comorin, the pepper 
country, the pirate coast, or southern parts of 
Malabar, Gu2erat, Kambaia, Sumerat, and Makran. 
In speaking of these extensive regions he is very 
correct so long as he draws on his own observations, 
but he is far otherwise when he gives up his belief 
to the recitals of imaginative Orientals. This is 
particularly observable in his account of the dia- 
mond mines of Golconda, which have been in all 
ages a favourite theme of Eastern exaggeration and 
hyperbole. Here he will remind the reader of the 
adventures of that old man of the sea Sindbad, 
whose Arabian or Persian biographer, iu all pro- 
bability, only worked upon primitive materials as 
old as the age of Alexander the Great, or still 
older. 

It i$ in a deep valley among the mountains that the, 
diamonds are found. During the rainy reason tho water 
descends in violent torrents ambng the rocks and caverns, 
and when these have subsided, the people go to search 
fbr diamonds in tlie beds of the rivers, where they find 
many. Messer Marco was told that in the summer, 
when the heat is excessive . and there is no rain, they 
ascend the mountains with great fatigue, as well as witn 
considerable danger, from the num^r of snakes with 
which they are infested. Near the summit it is said 
there are deep valleys ftill of caverns and surrounded liy 
precipices, amongst which the diamonds are found, ancl 
nere many eagles and white storks, attracts by the 

L 2 
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snakes on which they feed, are accustomed to make their 
nesta. The i)orsans who sste in (juest of the diamonds 
take their stand near the mouths of the caverns, and from 
tlience cast down several pieces of flesh, which the eagles 
and storks pursue into the valleys, and carry off with thorn 
to the tops of the rocks. Thither the men immediately 
ascend, arivo the birds away, and recovering the pieces 
of meat, frequently find diamonds sticking to them. 
Should the eagles havej had time to devour the flesh, 
they watch the place of their roosting at night, and in 
the morning find the stones amongst the dung and filth 
that drop from tliera,” 

It was from a very obvious policy that the In- 
dian princes in all ages environed the diamond 
mines of Golconda with imaginary difficulties and 
dangers. Tavernier was told that the place was 
surrounded by men of a cruel nature, and by tigers 
and lions; but he adds that lie found things quite 
different. When Mr, Motto requested permission 
to visit the spot, the minister of the prince told him 
tliat the livers were so full he could not pass them ; 
that there was nothing to be seen ; that the country 
was unsettled, and the inhabitants too rude and 
mischievous to be trusted. With regard to snakes^ 
this modern traveller saw, one that injght be con- 
sidered as the dragon , stationed to guard the trea- 
sure of the mifie. The circumference of its body 
was upwards of dx feet. This great snake, widen 
appears to have been a boa constrictor, was wor- 
shipped by the mountain rajahs, whose belief was 
that its birth was cpeyal with the creation of the 
world, and that it and the world w'ould die toge- 
ther. Its Imbitatiow was a cavern at the foot of a 
rock, at the opening of which was a plain of foiir 
hundred yards, surrounded by a moat. 

The broad resemblance between Marco’s valley 
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of DIamondfl and Sindbad’s valley lias often been 
noticed and made matter of ridicule against the 
old Venetian. Mr. Marsden says tiiat it lias been 
ascertained that the inimitable Arabian tales were 
written chiefly about the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; so that Marco, bn his return homeward 
at the end of tliat century, might very well have 
picked up in Persia, Asia Minor, or Syria, SIndbad’s 
story of the Valley of Diamonds ; though, as Mr. 
Marsden afterwards shows, a similar story had 
been ctirrent in tlie East long before the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments’ were known. But Mr. 
Lane — the first to make that admirable picture of 
manners truly known to the European reader — 
shows that the tales were not written until consi- 
dembly more than two. hundred years after the 
death of Marco Polo. Mr. Lane says that the 
earliest period at which any portion of the work has 
been incontestably proved to have existed, is the 
year 955 of the Egira, or a.d. 1548.**^ As Mr. 
Marsden remarks, it is very probable that the story 
of the Valley of Diamonds w^as current in India 
and <)tli(3r parts of the lilastern world long before 
the/late of these inimitable tales, and that the witty 
collector did no more than exaggerate the wonders, 
and dress up the incidents in his own way, as it 
is evident that he has done with respect to other 
stories apparently borrow^ed from the ‘ Odyssey* 
of Homer. But Homer himself was a borrower, 
and some of his incidents in the ^ Odyssey’ are de- 

♦ The Thousand and One Nights, commonly called, in 
England, The Arabian, Nights’ Knttalainments. A new 
translation from the Arabic, witJi copious notes, by Edward 
William' Lane, author of the ‘Modern Egyptians,* fee., 
London, IS 39. 
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diicible from ah Indian bii^iii ; thftt the people 
of Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia, in borrowing 
from Ilpiner, may only have taken that Which he' 
had himself borrowed from the remoter Asiatics^ 
Mr. Hole, in his ingenious work, ‘Remarks oh 
the Arabian Nights’ Enferteinments,’ fixes the an- 
tiquity of the tale of the Diamond Valley by 
quoting a passage from Epithaniiis, a father of the 
Uhristian church and bishop of Salamis, who died 
in the year 403. The bishop, in describing the 
twelve precious stones, draws the picture of a val- 
ley, and ^ivcs a description of tlie method of getting 
at the diamonds by means of pieces of meat and 
eagles, which tally completely with the descriptions 
given by Marco Polo. The only divergency is 
that the bishop fiites his diamond valley in Syria or 
Western Tartary ; where, be it said, diamonds have 
never been found. A later Italian traveller than 
Marco — ^Nicolo de’ Conti — who visited the coast 
of Coromandel in the fifteenth century, fixes the 
Diamond Valley at GolConda, and gives an account 
of the mode of procuring the diamonds which 
closely agrees with that given by hfa Countryman 
and predecessor. Nicolo de’ Conti tnay possibly 
have been acqifitinted with some Copy of MarccfiSi 
book in manuscript ; but it is still more probaMc 
that he merely told the story as it wa^ tbld fo him 
by the natives.* A story closely resembling it is 
recorded in the travels of Henjamin of Tudela* 
The English translator supposes the Jew to have 
borrowed it from the ‘ Thousand arid One Nights 
but Mr. Hole is rather inclined to suspect that the 
account of of Tudela, arid that given in 

* HamiiBio, vol. i. p. 344. 
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SindbadV voyages j weto derived flora one common 
origin. If we [>osseesed all the 6reek books that 
were written alter the Indian expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great, we should, no doubt, find in some 
of them, a similar tale. Many hundreds of Greek 
manuscripts that have since perished may liave been 
known to Bishop Epithanius, who wrote in the 
fourth century. 

On liis way from the coast of Coronixindel to 
Ormuz, in the l^ersian Gulf, Marco describes the 
islands of Socotra, Madagascar, and Zeuzibar, or 
the southern part of the great penmsula of Africa, 
lie also gives slight sketches of Abyssinia, and of 
several cities of the Arabian coasts avowedly on the 
authority of persous who conversed with him, and 
8lio\yed him maps of those countries and places. 
Speaking on this dubious authority, he has intro^ 
duced in his description of Madagascar tliat mon- 
strous bird the rukh or roc— another fable of the 
^ Thousand and One Nights,* but of a date, up 
doubt, much more ancient than that of the Arabian 
tale^. The powers of Sindbad*s roc are well known : 
it could lift up au elephant and fly away with it. 
In an Oriental coloured drawing in the iibrary of 
the Asiatic Society there is»a roc gving away with 
one elephant in his talons and anqtner held by bl^ 
I>eak.* But some of the Orientals set no limits to 
their calculations of the strength and magnitude 
of this monster bird. One of them seems to think 
that he is speaking within compass when he says 
that the length of one of its wings is about ten 

♦ This drawing has been copied by Mr. Harvey, and an 
engraving of It Will be found in Mr. I^nej^s richly illustrated 
book. 
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tbousand fethom«r;* hearsay is a 

mere wren eomparied with this fowl. He sdys — 

‘‘ The people of the island report that at a certain 
season of the year an extraordinary kind of bird, which 
they call a Rukh, makes its apwaraoee from the Anth- 
em regiem. In form it is sa«l to resemble the eagle, 
but it is incomparably greater in size ; being so large 
and strong as to seize an elephant with its talons, and to 
lift it into the air ; from wnetice it lets it fall to the 
ground, in order that when dead it jmy prey npon the 
Persona who have scon this bird assert that 
when the wings are spread they metisure sixteen pitces 
in extent, from point to point; and that the feathers are 
t ight paces in length, and thick in proportion. Messer 
Marco Polo conceiving that these creatures might bo 
grirtins, such os are represented in yiaintings, halt birds 
imd half lions, particularly questimuMl those w'ho rCiXMrted 
their having seen them, as to this point ; but the^ tnain- 
taiued tliat their shape was altogetncr that of a bird, or, 

it might be stud, of the eagle. The Grand Khan 
having hwd tins extraordinai-y relation, sent messengers 
to the island, on the pretext of demanding the release of 
one of his servants who had teen detained there, but in 
reality to extunine into the ei^umstanecs of the country 
and the truth of the wonderful things told of it : when 
they returned to the |w»cserK!e of his majesty, they brought 
with them (as 1 hsa^e heard) a feather of the rukh, posi- 
tively affirmed t<]pw>vc measured ninety «pans, and the 
quill jiart to have peon two palms in circumfcreriGC. Thia 
surprising exhibition aflbrdcd his majesty extreme jiloa- 
sure, ana uixm those by whom it was. presented he be-( 
stowed valuable gifts/’ 

It ia idle to speculate upon w lmt was tlie type or 
archetype of this feathered monster. Tlie lai‘g'eMt 
birds that are known to exist are tlie Condor tind 

* See Mr. Lane’s curious i o’es to Siiidbad’s Voyages. 
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the bearded Vulture, Condors have been shot that 
measured thirteen feet between the tips of their 
extended wings, and that had talons eight inclies 
long. The French savans in the expedition to 
Egypt measured a bearded vulture that was upwards 
of sixteen English feet from point to point of its 
expanded wings. These are great birds ; but w hat 
are they to the rukli even of Marco ? But imagi- 
nation can magnify a mole-hill into a mountain. 
The Condor is not uncommon in Southern Africa. 
In the Arabic and iVrsian Dictionary the word 
Itukh is explained as the name of a monstroiis bird 
wliicli Is said to have pow er sufficient to carry off a 
live rhinoceros. Its existence seems at one time to 
have been universally credited in the East. It ap- 
pears to be the same as tlie fabulous Anka of Arab 
and Persian writers, one of wliom says of it that it 
is the greatest of birds; that it carries off the 
elephant as the kite carries off the mouse ; that, in 
consequence of its having carried off a young bride^ 
God, at the prayer of the prophet, banished it to an 
island in the ocean, unvisited by men ; that it lives 
a thousand and seven hundred years, &c. This 
Orientalist also mixes in its nature something of 
the qualities of the classical phoenix, in w hose exist- 
ence the Greeks and Romans, in their unsceptical 
time, seem to have firmly believed. A fanciful 
geologist might perhaps conceive that when earth 
had such monsters as the Megatherium and Ichthy- 
osaurus the air must have had its birds of a propor- 
tionate magnitude, and that the Eukh or Anka is 
but a shadowy traiiitiori of wliat once existed. 

In speaking of the island of Socotia, Messer 
Marco veiy correctly describes the si)ermaceti 

L 3 
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wliale and the mode of harpooning it. He says 
that the religion of tlie island is Christianity, tiie 
people being duly baptised and under the govern- 
ment of an archbishop, who is not in subjection to 
the Pope of Rome, but to a patriarch who resides 
at Bagdad. There is ample testimony to prove 
that a corrupt sort of Christianity really existed in 
Socotra at an . early period. One of the Arabian 
travellers of the ninth centur/ says that the inha- 
bitants of this island are Christians ; that a colony 
of Greeks was established on the island by Alex- 
ander the Great, after the conquest of Persia, for 
the purpose of cultivating the aloes, which import- 
ant drug is there grown in great quantities ; that 
these colonists and their descendants occupied the 
island till the coming of Jesus Christ ; that tlien, 
in common with all the rest of the Greeks, they 
soon embraced Christianity, and that they continue 
to exercise that religion, as well as the inhabitants 
of other islands off the African coast, AVijeii 
the bold Portuguese navigators doubled tlie Cape 
of Good Hope and came to these parts they found 
a species of Christianity still lingering at J^cotra. 
J. de Barros calls the natives Jacobite Christians 
of the caste of the Habesshis or Abyssinians- Marco 
says that many pirates resorted to this island with 
the goods they had plundered, and which the 
Christian natives purchased of them without any 
scruple; justifying themselves on the ground of 
their being plundered from idolators and Saracens. 
This conscientious salvo, as Mr. Marsden observes, 
was very characteristic ; but the Saracen or Ara- 
bian writers accuse the Christians of Socotra of 
having a more direct part in the piracy. Abul- 
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feda culls them all Christians and pirates. 
(rrcat sorcerers also were they, according to our 
V enetiaii and many later voyagers. Marco says ; 

** The inhabitants deal more in sorcery and witchcraft 
than any other people, although forbidden their arch- 
bishop, who excommunicates and anathematises them for 
the sin. Of this, however, they make little account, and 
if any vessel belonging to a pirate should injure one of 
theirs, they do not fail to lay him under a spell, so that 
he cannot proceed on his cruise until ho has made satis- 
faction for the damage; and even although 'he should 
have had a fair and leading wind, th(‘y have the power 
of causing it to change, and thereby of obliging him, in 
spite of himself, to return to the island. They can, in 
like manner, cause the sea to become calm, and at their 
will can raise tempests, occasion shipwrecks, and pro- 
duce many other extraordinary effects that need not be 
particularized.” 

This feme was long attached to Socotra, an 
island much exposed to storms and tempests. The 
esiTly Portuguese navigators were terrified at the 
tales they heard and implicitly believed, as well as 
at some natural phenomena, which, though seen 
with their own eyes, were to them inexplicable. J. 
de Ikirros, a very grave historian of the sixteenth 
century, speaks of the sorceries practised by the 
women of Socotra, whom he styles “ great encimn- 
tresses that do perform marvellous things.” 

In this way, as Mr. Marsdeu has proved with an 
amazing amount of labour and research, the wonders 
told by Marco Polo have not only a foundation in 
notions prevalent at his time, but have also a later 
existence. 

With greater truth, or upon better information, 
Marco mentions the Giraffe or Cameleopard ; and 
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when speaking of the African coast he correctly 
describes that interesting animal, whose existence 
was long called in question. Ife says — ‘‘ It is a 
handsome beast. The body is well proportioned, 
the fore legs long and high, the hind legs short, the 
neck very long, the head small, and in its mauners 
it is gentle. Its .prevailing colour is light, with 
circular redflish spots.” He mentions it as being 
common in Abyssinia. 

After cigliteen months* navigation in the Indian 
Seas^^the 'Chinese fleet reached Ormuz, the place of 
their destination, which was in the territory of 
King Arghun, the destined Imsf)and of tlie Tartar 
princess, who liad occasioned this (for tlie time) 
extraordinary voyage. ‘‘ And here it may be proper 
to mention,” says Messer Marco, that between 
the day of their sailing and that of their arrival, they 
lost by death, of the crows of the vessels and others 
who were embarked, about six hundred persons : 
and of the three Persian ambassadors, only otie, 
whose name was Goza, survived the voyage ; whilst 
of all tlic ladies and female attendants one only 
dHj<l.” A dreadful calamity, however, awaited the 
princess, who had braved so many dangers among 
cannibal islands and sorcery islands and tempestuous 
seas, and who had come all the way from China to 
Persia for a husband. This was nothing less than 
the death of that very husband. 

“ On landing they were informed tliat King Arghim 
liad died some time before, and that tlie government of 
the country was then administered, in bclialf of bis son, 
who was still a youth, by a person of the name of Ki- 
akato. Fi*om him they desired to roceivc instructions 
to^ the manner in which they ivere to dispose of the 
princess, w hom, by the orders of the late king, they had 
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conducted thither. Hia answer was, that they oiijrht 
to present the lady to Kasan, the son of Arghnn, who 
was then at a place on the borders of Persia, where an 
arniy of 60,000 men was assembled for the purpose of 
guarding certain passes against the irruption of the enemy. 
This they proceeded to carry into execution, and having 
effected it, they returned to the residence of Ki-akato, 
because the roatl they were afterwards to take lay in 
that direction. Here, however, they reposed themselves 
for the s|)ace of nine months. When they took their 
leave he furnished them with four golden tablets, each 
of them a cubit in length, five inches wide, and weighing 
throe or four marks of gold. Their inscri])tion began 
with invoking the blessing of the Almighty upon the 
Grand Khan, that his name might be retained in rever- 
ence fdi* many years, and denouncing the punishment 
of death and confiscation of goods to all who should re- 
fuse obediencii to the mandate. It then proceeded to 
direct that the three ambassadors [Marco, Ins father, and 
uncle] should be treated throughout his dominions w'ith 
due honour, that their expenses should bo defrayed, and 
that they should be proviaed with the necessary escorts. 
All this was fully complied with, and from many places 
they were protected by bodies of two hundred horse; 
nor could this have been dis|)euscd with, as the govern- 
ment of Ki-ttkato was unpopular, and the people w ere 
disposed to commit insults and proceed to outrages which 
they would not have dared to attempt under the rule of 
their proper sovereign,” 

Of the after-fate of tlie young’ graud-daiighter of 
Kublai Khan we are not infonne<i. Kasan the sou 
of Arglinn succeeded hi establishing himself on the 
throne of Persia in tlie year 1295, nearly five years 
after his father’s death. But after their long and 
perilous adventures the Poli at lengtli were fairly on 
their w^ay home. In the course of their journey — that 
is, after they had left the residence of the Persian 
Kegent, which appears to liave been at Tabriz — 
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they received intelligence that the Grand Khan 
Kublai had departed this life ; “ which,” says 
Marco, entirely put an end to all prospect of 
t])eir revisiting those regions.” Pursuing therefore 
their intended route they at length reached the 
city of Trebizond, whence they proceeded to 
Constantinople, then to Kegropont, and tinally 
to Venice, at wdiich place, in the enjoyment of 
health and abundant riches, they safely arrived 
in the year 1295. On this occasion they ollered 
up their tlianks to God, who had now been 
2 )leased to relieve them from such great fatigues, 
after having preserved them from innumerable 
j)erils. 

The dramatic scenes and adventures of our tra- 
n'eller’s life w ere not destined to end with his safe 
return to Venice. On the arrival of the Poll there, 
they found that their fellow-citizens had long num- 
bered them with the dead ; and that their mansion 
w'as occupied by some distant relations, wdio were 
long before they could recognise, after so many 
years* absence, the returned travellers as members 
of the Polo family. To make themselves known 
to their forgetful relations, and at the same time to 
impress all Venice with a proper notion of their 
identity, wealth, and importance, the three PoU 
•gave a magnificent entertainment. When the 
mimerous guests w^ere assembled, the three tra- 
vellers entered, clothed in long robes of crimson 
satin. When water had been carried round for the 
washing of hands, and the guests shown to their 
seats, they changed these costly vestments for similar 
ones of crimson damask ; these again they changed 
after the first course had been removed for robes of 
crimson velvet in the Oriental fashion j and at the 
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conclusion of the banquet they doffed their velvet, 
and appeared in such plain suits as were worn by 
the gentlemen of Venice. Tlie robes of satin, of 
damask, and of velvet, wore taken to pieces, and 
their materials distributed among the attendants. 
Then, when the dinner table had been uncovered, 
and the domestics ordered to retire, Marco pro- 
ceeded to an inner apartment, and presently re-> 
turned with the three coarse thread- bare garincnts 
in which they were clad when they first sought ad- 
mittance into their own house. They ripped open 
the seams, linings, and patches of these humble 
dresses, and brought to view such a quantity of 
diamoflds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, 
and other precious stones as dazzled both the eyea 
and tlie imagination of the beholders. At the dis- 
play of such incalculable wealth the company was 
at once convinced that these were indeed “ the 
honourable and valiant gentlemen of the house of 
Polo,’* — all doubts vanished, and the hosts were 
treated with profound respect. This is a scene as 
Oriental as heart could wisli.^ Put Pamusio, whose 
tastes and acquirements were classical, compares it 
to the return of Ulysses in the Odyssey. 

Not many months of ti*anquillity had, however, 
elapsed, when a hostile Genoese fleet, commanded 
by Lam pa Doria, threatened some of the Venetian 
possessions on the opposite coast of Dalmatia. 
The galleys at Venice immediately put to sea 

♦ Kamusio gives the account of this curious feast on tra- 
ditional authority; telling us tliat he had heard it many 
times related by the illustrious Gasparo Malipieri, a very 
ancient gentleman and a senator of Venice, who had it from 
his father, who had it from his grandfather, and so on up to 
the fountain-head. 
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under the orders of Andrea Daiulolo ; and the ad- 
venturous Marco, as a patriotic citixon and an ex- 
perienced scanaaii, took the coiniiiand of one of 
them. The fleets soon met ; Messer Marco, fore- 
most of the advanced division, gallantly threw 
himself among the enemy ; but he was not properly 
supported by his countrymen that were nearest to 
him, and after receiving a wound he found himself 
luider the hard necessity of surrendering to the 
Genoese. The Venetians were defe^ited with great 
loss, and besides Marco J^olo, Andrea Dandolo, 
their admiral, was among the many distinguished 
prisoners token by Doria. 

From the Dalmatian coast Marco was tarried 
to a prison in Genoa; but his fame and the rumour 
of his adventures in the remote regions of the East 
had probably preceded him thither, and as soon as 
he was personally known to the Genoese nobility 
and citizens, who were all like himself imbued 
with the commercial spirit, he received every pos- 
sible respect and attention, having all his wants 
liberally supplied ; and the place of his detention, 
instead of a solitary and wearisome confinement, 
was daily crowded by visitors, who were as cu- 
rious to know all about Kublai Khan and China, 
India and Ceylon, as the Venetians had been. 
Here, tired, as it is sai<l, by being obliged so fre- 
quently to repeat the same stories, he first deter- 
nnned to follow the advice of those who urgently 
recommended him to commit his travels and ad- 
ventures to writing. Accordingly be procured 
iroit\ uis father a.t Venice all the notes he (Marco) 
liad made on his diflerent journeys. From these 
original documcjits, and from verbal additions to 
them, Uustighello or Riistigielo, a gentleman in 
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the YejiaUan aervica, who was l|i ttie <}aily habit 
of passing many Itonrs witli him> drew up the xt^ 
rative in Marco’s prison.* The manuscript is 
supposed to have been finished and partially circu^ 
latecl in the year 1208. The. term publication is 
iimpplicable. During Marco’s lifetime few copies 
oS it appear to have been made. Thus the book 
could Imve been kiiowTi only to a fortunate few. 

Marco’s cs^tivity deeply afilicted his father and 
uncle, whoso fondest hopes were to see him suitably 
maiTied at Venice, and become the fiiUier of sons 
who should continue the name ami inherit the 
wealth they had accumulated. They petitioned 
and offered large sums of money to tlie Genoese 
for his liberation, in vain. It was not till after a 
lapse of foiur years, ami in co*isequence of the ex- 
ertions in his favour of the noblemen, and indeed 
of the whole city of Genoa, that Messer Marco 
obtained his liberty and returned to Venice. He 
then married a fiiir Venetian, and had by her two 
daughters and m 9 on 8 . 

Matteo, his uncle, the elder brother of Kicolo 
Polo, was honoured witli an offide of much im- 
portance in the magistracy ; and ail the tiiree tra- 
vellers seem to have been regarded, as they deserved 
ta .be, as ike foremost men of the republic. When 
]Niook> died full of years and honours, his pious 
and afiectionate son erected a stately monument to 
his memoxy ^ under the portico in front of the 
church of San Lorenzo, upon, the right-band side 
^ you onter.”J The church of San Lorenzo 
stood on one of the islets of Venice called “ I Ge- 

* According to. Karauslo, Kiistigielo was a Genoese. 
Apostolo ^no makes him a native of Pisa, and a fellow- 
prisoner of Marco. Tiraboschi has some doubts. 

+ Kamu&io. i Ib. 
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ihgUI/* or The Twins.” At what date Marco 
himself was gathered to his fathers in his own na- 
tive place cannot be precisely ascertained, but his 
last will and testament is dated in the yciir 1323, 
and he probably died shortly after, at the good old 
age of seventy. According to Sansovino, Marco 
also had a tomb under the |)ortico of the church of 
San Lorenzo.* At present neither the tomb of 
Nieolo nor that of Marco can be found anywhere 
in Venice. Old INioolo, it appears, married a se- 
cond wife after his return from the East, and Iiad 
three sons. Of these only Malfeo l^olo lived to 
have a family. This consisted of five sons and one 
daughter, named jMaria ; and as all the sons died 
without leaving issue, she, upon the death of her 
last surviving brother, inherited all the possessions 
of her father. With this event, which took place 
in 1417, the family became extinct in the male 
line, and the illustrious name of Polo was lost. 
This heiress, Maria Polo, married into the noble 
house of Trivisano, eminently distinguished in the 
Fasti of the Venetian republic.f 
People did not wait for the death of Marco Polo 
to question his veracity, and to treat parts of the 
narrative of his travels with ridicule. Even in his 
native city, and not long after his return from the 
East, he was nicknamed “ Marco Milione,’' or 
Mark Million, from his frequent use of that high 
numerical term in speaking of the countless popu- 
lation and immense revenues of the Tartar-0 hi nese 
empire, wliere, in sober truth, his numbers were by 
no means exaggerated, however much they might 
seem to be so to the divided and small slates of 
Italy and to the then poor kingdoms, of Europe. 

♦ Venezia Descritta, f Mawden. 
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Eamiifeio, who also hold high offices in the republic^ 
says, “ lly this appellktioti I have seen him men- 
tfoiK'fl ill the public records of this republic, and 
the house in which lie lived has, from that time to 
the present, been commonly termed the Court of 
the Millions/** Sansovino, however, attributes 
the popular application of this name to the im- 
nicnso riches possessed by the Polo family. In 
this sense tlie French call a rich man a millionaire, 
but they count their million in tenponny pieces. 
As the term is applied to Marco by several old 
Italian writers, it certainly docs not refer to his 
wealtli, but to the high numericals contained in 
his book of Pravels. It is also reported that when 
he lay on . his death-bed, some of his scrupulous 
friends entreated him, as a matter of conscience, 
to retract such of bis statements as appeared to 
them fictitious ; and it is added that the old tra- 


veller indignantly rejected their advice, protesting 
that, instead of exceeding the truth, he had not 
told half of the extraordinary things he had seen 
with his own eyes. But after his death he was 
treated wdth still greater disrespect by an ignorant 
and frolicsome populace, much addicted in all 
times to ridicule and to parody, lii the masque- 
rades during the carnival the Venetians always had 
for one chanwjter a Marco Milionc,” and this 
bulfoon amused the mob by telling whatever ex^ 


travagant tale came into his head. TJie fellow 
wuis but a vulgarised epitome or caricature of the 
peripatetic story-tellers of Alexandria, Cairo, and 
Constantinople. IHs chief jest lay in describing 


cities with a million of bridges, husbands with a 


* La Corle de* Milioni. In the flourishing time of 

Venice it was usual to call the mansion of a great man his 
corto, or court. 
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million of wives, birds with a million of wings, 
beasts with a million of legs, <fec. 

When Marco wrote, although the populatifin of 
Veiiice, Genoa, Florence, and of some of the Lom- 
bard cities was considerable, Italy was far from 
having recovered from the losses slie sustained at 
the dissolution of the Eomaii empire ; her popula- 
tion, moreover, M'as divided into a mm) her of 
petty independent states ; the very recollection of 
what had been the extent of the empire of which 
they had once formed part seems to have faded 
from the popular mind, and people turned with 
doubt from tlie traveller’s account of tlie thousands 
of cities and millions upon millions of inhaliitants 
in China. The exaggerations of fear and Iiatrcd 
liad represented the 'J'artar tribes that had o\'evrun 
a good part of the w^estern as well as nearly the 
whole of the eastern world as little supei ior to 
wdld beasts: how then cotild they believe that this 
very rac? in Tartaiy and China were highly civi- 
lised, living under a regular government, having 
magnificent cities, manufactures, and a conimen*.o 
compared with which that of Venice (tljeii the 
most considerable of Europe) sank into uttfrr insig- 
nihoanec* ? 

Marco Polo had also the misfortune to WTite 
long betbre the use of printing ; and during a cen- 
tury or more the manuscript copies madt* of his 
w^ork >vere liable to all the errors of careless and 
ignorant transcribers. These j)enmen, however, 
do not appear to have taken such great liberties 
with their text in the way of additions anrl inter- 
polations as were taken with some others of our 
early travellers. In dealing with Marco, they 
often mistook liis meaning or mis(X)pied the words 
before them ; but we scarcely find that they ever 
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inyentod incidents and stories for him, Tbe book 
was afterwards translated into diflferent European 
languages by those whq were evidently ill ac- 
quainted with the idiom in which the travels were 
written. This appears to have been the Venetian 
dialect, which was very different then, as it is now, 
from tlie Tuscan, or literary language of Italy. 
These translators, moreover, were men lamentably 
ignorant of geography and tlie physical sciences. 
Hicir translations were again translated, and errors 
heaiHHl upon errors. Thus, in English, old Hak- 
luyt gave an account of Marco Polo's travels from 
an iiiC(JiTect JLatiii version he had somewhere picked 
up : and here," as Purchas observes, the cor- 

rupt Latin could not but yield a corruption of 
truth in English." 

At last, in 15o9, more than two centuries after 
Marco's death, something approaching to justice 
was (lone him by his countryman Kamusio, who 
published a corrected Italian version of his narra- 
tive in the second volume of his Navigations and 
Travels. Within a few years after the appearance 
of this volume at Venice, Purchas used the trans- 
lation, and made Marco Polo better known and far 
more popular than he had ever been in England. 
Kobertsoii, Gibbon, and Dean Vincent also pre- 
ferred Kamusio to all other editors and translators. 
Other editions and transitions, or epitomes, con- 
tinued to be made in different parts of Europe ; 
Init it was not till the year 1818 that full justice 
\vas done to Marco Polo by our excellent country- 
man the late Mr. William Marsden, whose book 
(tlieu first published) is altogether one of the most 
remarkable that have been produced in our days.**® 

* The Travels of Marco Polo, a Venetian, in the thir- 
teenth century, being a description, by that early traveller, 
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Mr* Marsdeii, aa he has bbservetl, had been him- 
self long resident in the East: he was a gootl tra- 
veller, a good naturalist, well skilled in some of 
the Oriental languages, a careful observer, and a 
pains-taking and accurate writer. His quarto vo- 
lume, of eight hundred and sixty pag^, contains 
the results of many y€«irs of labour devote<l to the 
task of validating the authority of the old traveller : 
otiicr travellers and navigators of all ages and of 
all countries are quoted wherever they describe* the 
countries or places visiUid by Marco; and from 
the muss of evidence thus collected, ^fr. Marstlcn 
has established beyond the reach of doubt that Iho 
long-calumniated Venetian is most remarkably cor- 
rect whenever a si tHce/’ or “ it is said,” or I 
have been told,” or it has ]>een reporter! to me,” 
is not introduced in his text. When these or I lie 
like words occur, Marco is only telling what was 
told to him by the exaggerating Orientals, and be 
must, as we have before hinteil, be listened to wirh 
reservation. By Mr. Marsden^s valuable and cu- 
rious volume (to use a favourite Oriental idiom) 
the face of Marco Bolo has been whitened. 

Mixlern and recent adventure and research liave 
explained a good many things which appeared ob- 
scure in the Venetian traveller, and have reiider(}d 
credible much which had once seemed incredible. 
No reading man will now venture to sneer at 
Marco Milione. He was the first European to 
give anything like a correct notion of the Oliiiic:>o 
empire, and (if people would but have believed it) 
his account remained the best and completest tluit 
we possessed of that remarkable country. 

of remarkable places and tilings in the eastern part of the 
world. Translated from the Italian, 'with notes, 

Marsden, r.R.S., &c. 1 vol. quarto, l.<ondou, ISIS. 
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Of the Great Wall of China, which, for wag^- 
nitude and the Immensity of hum«m labour em- 
ployed upon it, has long, and deservedly been 
classed among, the wonders of the world, Marco 
never makes ajiy mention. This, as writers have 
frequently observed, is a very strange and remark- 
able omission. Some have gone so far as to con- 
clude from it that the Great Wall was not in 
existence in his time. But tlie late Sir George 
Staunton, and others well acquainted with the 
language and literature of China, have considered 
it unreasonable to doubt the universal assertion of 
Chinese annalists, that the wall w'as built three 
centuries before the Christian era. As it appears 
certain that Marco must have passed the wall 
several times, and at several dilferent points, — as 
well in the northern part, where it shows itself in 
all its strength and magnificence, as on tlie western 
side of the empire, where it is little more than a 
terrace of earth, and by no nxeans calculated to 
excite any degree of surprise or admiration — it is 
conjectured that the portion of his manuscript, 
in which he described the wall, has by accident 
been lost, or omitted in the earliest transcrlptioii.s 
perhaps, as too improbable. Enough has already 
been said to convince the reader of the blunders, 
irregularity, and unfaithfulness of the scribes who 
for ‘SO many ages supplied the place of our faithful 
printers. As Mr. Marsdeu remarks, even thei 
learned and pains-taking liamusio, in his printed 
version, has omitted, without notice, and evidently 
without design, a whole chapter of the work, 
which existed in the earlier Latin ecUtioiis^ is iieeos- 
sary for the connection of the subject, and is in- 
directly referred to in a subsequent ehafefcf 
same book. 
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But if our Venetian is silent as to the Great 
Wall, he is eloquent upon that other wonder of 
China, and of the world — the Grand Canal, — ‘‘ an 
inland navigation/^ says Sir John Barrow, of 
such extent and magnitude as to stand unrivalh^d 
in thf3 history of the world.’’* After ipeiitioning 
Kayn-Gui, a town situated at the entrance of tlui 
canal, on the southern side of the Kiang river, 
INIiirco says — 

‘^Through this place is the line of communication with 
the province of Kataia hy means of rivers, lakes, and 
a wide and deep canal, which his majesty [Kublai Klian J 
has caused to be dug, to unite the watei-s, in order lhat 
vessels may pass from the one great riveu* to tliC other, 
and from the province of Mariji, by water, as far as Kan- 
bah», without making any part of the voyage by sea. 
This magnificent work is deserving of admiration, and 
not so much from the manner in which it is conducted 
through the country, or its vast extent, as from its gn at 
utility, and the benefit it produces to tliose cities whicdi 
lie in its course. On its hanks, likewise, arc constructed 
strong and wide ttnracos or dmvsst'cs, upon which the 
travelling by land also is rendered perfectly convenient.” 

But Kublai Khan did not live to coinplcl(3 this 
stupendous work, nor was it finished in Marco 
Bolo’s time. Its completion, as it now exists, is 
said to liave been effected about the year 1409. 
At present it afi’ords an uninterrupted w^atcr coni- 
jmuiication for 1000 miles ; while its advantage, 
in affording the means of irrigating some of the 
dryer parts of the country, is inestimable. 

Our Venetian, though the native of a city built 
upon separate rocks and islets, wdiere ]>ri4lgts were 
of necessity numerous, was struck witli the prodi- 
gicMis number of bridges in some of the larger 


* Travels in Chinn. 
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cities of China. In descrihiiify the noble and 
magnificent city of Kin-sai/* tlion the capital of 
southern China, which is traversed by a river and 
liuiny canals, he says, “ it is commonly reported 
here that the number of bridges of all sizes amounts 
to twelve thousand.*’ 

Those which are thrown over the principal canals, 
and are conncctcMl w ith the main streets, have arches so 
hiyli and built w’ith so much skill, that flu^ vessels of’ the 
country can pass under them without lowering their 
masts, whilst, at tlic same time, carts and horses are pass- 
ing over their heads ; so well is the slope from the street 
adapted to tin; height of the arch. In fact, if the brhlges 
were not so riuuierous, there would he uo convciiienee of 
(*rossiiig from one place to another.” 

l\v(*lvc thousand bridges in one city ! Oh, Mark 
^Million, this scuuneth a mighty strtd<di of fancy! 
But Marco, tliough he says that he frc(|uently 
visited this city of Kiii-sai, and that it merits its 
name of the “ Celestial Chty” (which Kin-sai 
means), from its pre-eminence to all others in tlie 
w'orld in point of grandeur and beauty, does not 
pretend to tell us that he counted the bridges, lie 
merely says, “it is reported or famed (e fnma) 
that there arc so many.” No doubt the fame 
was soinew'liat hyperbolical, yet then^ is every 
reason to believe, as well from his description of 
the place as from what is still seen to exist in other 
(Jhinesc <‘ities built among the waters, that the 
number of bridges was truly prodigious. Jt takes 
the traveller some time and trouble to count all 
the bridges, great and small, visible a.nd almost 
invisible, that arc now in Venice; and Kin-sai was 
then a gigantic Venice. The high praise which 
Marco bestow s on the architecture of some of these 
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Chinese bridges, and on the noble span of their 
arches, has been confirmed by many modem, and 
even recent travellers. 

In Xanadu did Kublai Khan 
A stately plcasurc-dornc decree : 

Whore Aiph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round ; 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ^ 
And here were forests ancient as thi5 hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.’'* 

The description of this palace, as given by old 
Pnrehas, who irn.Tely followe<l that of onr Venetian 
traveller, had such an effect u[>on a great moderii 
poet, that he composed from two to three hundred 
lines upon it in his sleep. The description is 
indeed dazzling and raarvcdloiis, yet it does not 
appear in any essential particular to have exceeded 
the truth. Counting the enclosing park and 
gardens, the palace of Kublai Khan, at Xanadu, 
or Cainbalu, occupied considerably more than ten 
English miles of ground. All the English gentle- 
men who attended Lord Macartney on his embassy 
to China in n93 were astonished at the extent 
and magnificence of the Imperial Palace near 
Pekin, and their descriptions of it closely correspond 
with those given by Marco Polo.f They found 
the river, the artificial lakes, the lofty hills mised 
by the hands of man and planted to the top with 

* Coleridge, Kublai-khan ; or, a Vision in a Dream. 

f See Travels in China, by Sir John Barrow and Sir 
George Staunton. 
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shrubs and trees, surrounding summer-houses and 
cabinets contrived for retreat and pleasure. The 
>vlK)le, at the lirst glance, bore the appearance of 
enchanlment to our Englishmen. All the accounts 
of mis.sionaries and travellers serve to prove that 
in })oint of structure, materials, and style of om- 
bellisliinent, there has existed a perfect resemblance 
between ilie ])uildingsof Kublai Khan, as described 
by Marco, and those of Kaug-hi aiid Kien-long in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.* 

Although, for a traveller of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, our Yenetiaii is remarkable for his good 
sound sense, his appreciation of the things which 
contribute to tlie ease and enjoyment of the great 
body of tlu* people, his })referencc:‘ of the arts of 
p(‘aeo to the glories of war, and his frotHJoin from 
superstition, it is not to be supposed that he is 
allogetlier exempt from the spirit of the age in 
wliicli he lived, or that he examines witli a critical 
ey(‘ all the prevailing legends spread by tlie Euro- 
pean monks, the Oriental Christians, and other 
devout fabulists, Messer Marco lias no doubt 
that the Ark of Noah rusted on the summit of 
Mount Ararat ; but he does not tell us, fis others 
have done, that he .saw the fragments of it, and 
])rocurc(I a piece of its timbers, or one of its nails. 
Nor does he tell us, like some of the early mis- 
sionaries, that tlie a.sccnt of the mountain is pre- 
vented to mortal man by supernatural causes, lie 
simply says, “ The ascent is impracticable, on ac- 
count of tlie .snow towards the summit, which 
never melts, but goes on increasing by each 
.succe.ssive fall.” lie docs not severely question 


♦ Marsden. 
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tlie tradition of the Mohammedans at his time,* 
that Adam was burietl in the island of Ceylon, on 
the top of the mountain called by Europeans 
Adam’s Peak. But he follows up tliis story by 
tellirip: IIS, that according* to tlic tradition of the 
idolaters or BuHhists of the island, it was not 
Adam, but Budh, who had his tomb on the top of 
tliat mounlain. lie, however, gives us to under- 
stand that Kublai Khan not only believed the tale 
told to him by the Arabian trailers, but also sent 
an embassy to Ceylon to obtain some of Adam’s 
relies, and actually procured fioni thence two 
large black teetli, together with some of our first 
parent’s hair, ami a liaiulsome vessel of porpliyry ! 

“ It appears,” says Mr. iMtirsden, “ that one at 
least of these sacred teeth escajied the cupidity of 
Kublai, or was subsef|uently restored to the King 
of Ceylon, from whose descendant it was wn'Stetl 
at so late a period as tlie Portugiu'se coiKpiest of 
the island.” But this great black tooth or tusk 
was revered by th.e Cingalese, not as the tooth of 
Adnin, but as the tootii of jhidh. 

IMarco does not seem to doubt that .some o1* t’ne 
mixed and pnnlatory 1 artar tribes possess the art 
of obscuring the .sun at noonday, and of making a 
coat of darkness sullicient to cover thousands of 
men and many miles of country. 

In India tliey acquired the knowledge of uiagiral 
and (liuholical arts, by means of which they are enabled 
to prodiiee darkness, so that ])er.sons arc invisible to each 
other, unless wdthin a very sliort distance. Whenever 

* This tradition, like many others, seems to luive varied 
at dillerent tiinc.s. See the -account of the two Mohanimedaii 
travellers in the present volume, and the at count given by 
Odevico da Pordenone in ydI. ii. 
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they go on their predatory excursions they put this art 
in ])ractice, and their approach is consequently not per- 
ceived/’ 

Going* to a far greater Icmgth than he iisinilly 
does (for lie almost always gives his marvellous 
story as a si dice or on dit)^ he says that he once 
witnessed this magic : — 

Marco Polo hirnsolfwas once enveloped in a facU- 
ti(ai3 obscurity of this kind, but escaped from it to the 
castle of Ronsaliui ; some of his eoinpanions, however, 
wcr(‘ lukcii and sold, and others died in the hands of the 
robbers.” 

No doubt tbe honest man was involved sud- 
denly in some mountain mist, his companions lost 
their way and were picked up by the marauders, 
and the credulous people of the caravan he was 
trav(dling with told him the story about the nia- 
gi(‘aJ powers of the 'Partars, the belief in such sii- 
jiernatural agency being then almost universal. 
M esser ]\Iai*eo talks rather freipiently about evil 
spirits an<l the strange noises with wdiich they 
lilled the air, but he never jiretcnds either to have 
seen or to have heard them. He, loo, has the 
“ Terrible Valley,” where gold ami silver are as 
plentiful as stpnes and pebbles, but where devils of 
the most malignant character keep guard over the 
treasure ; but lie does not go through this valley 
like the bold Sir John IMaiideville. Those two 
mysterious beings, tbe Old Man of the Mountain, 
and Proster .Jolin, also figure in his pages, as do 
also Gog and ^Tagog. But he speaks of them all 
much more discreetly than was common in those 
ages. Tie fixes the residence and dominions of the 
terrible chief of the Assassins in the light place — 
that is to say within the limits of the land which 
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the Persians named Kuhestan — and lie gives the 
best account extant of his earthly paradise, and of 
the means lie took to keep up the fanaticism of his 
disci})les. It may be doubted whether the accounts 
found of these things in the narratives of the tra- 
vellers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
were !iot in good part pillaged without acknowledg- 
ment from Marco’s manuscript, ami inserted by the 
copyists with a due proportion of varnish and ex- 
aggeration, upon the crescendo principle. I'rcster 
John, who appears to be immortal, or as long-lived 
as the Delhi Lama of Thibet in most books of this 
age, is buried by Messer IVIarco, who does not 
even make a Cliristian of him, and who fixes his 
residence in the north of Tartary. lie says he was 
a powerful prince, named in the language of the 
Tartars Un-khan, by some thought to have the 
same signification as Prester Jolm in our language.^’ 

To him,” he adds, ‘‘the Tartars paid yearly the 
tenth part of the increti.se of their cattle.” He 
asserts nothing on his own knowledge ; and in re- 
lating some transactions which were understood to 
have taken place nearly a century before the time 
in which he wrote, he employs the guarded expres- 
sion, “come iutesi^^ as 1 he€arfl. lie indeed makes a 
Christian of one George, a descendant or successor 
of Prc.ster John. He seems to assign as the resi- 
dence or dominion of this George the country be- 
tween tlie river Amur and the Baikal lake, occupied 
by the Tungusi tribe. Marco says ; — 

“ He is both ii Christian and a priest ; the greater part 
of the inhabitants being also Christians. This King 
Crcorgo holds his country as a fief of the Grand Khan ; 
not indeed the entire possessions of the original Prester 
John, but a certain portion of them ; and the sovereign 
alwiivjBi J?(B8tows upon him, as well as upon the other 
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princes of his house, his daughters and other femdes of 

the royal fatiiily in marriage Although 

subject to the dominion of the Grand Khan, the king 
l)eing a Christian, as has been said, the government of 
the country is in the hands of Christians. , Amongst the 
inhabitants, however, there are both worshippers of idols 
and followers of the law of Mohammed.” 

Very incorrect notions niiglit exist both as to 
their ])o\ver and as to their orthodoxy ; but there 
seems no gotwi ground for doubting that there ex- 
isted in these ages, in the wide regions between 
Russia and (Jliina, a community professing some 
sort of Christianity. A tan early period the Chris- 
tian faith, according to the ritual of the Creek 
church, or the ritual of the JMestorians, had cer- 
tainly spread extensively through Tartary, and had 
even ])enetrated into India and China.* Carpini 
and liubnupiis, as well as Marco Polo, found souie 
few Eastern Cliristians in almost every country to 
which they penetrated, although they frequently 
lament that tlieir doctrine and practice were cor- 
rupted, and that they were Christians in little more 
than in name. Nearly the same thing may be said of 
Abyssinia, w here the habitat of a Prester John was 
afterwards fixed. In tlie hands of Marco, Gog and 
Magog are not giants, but countries — neither of 
them is a monster — 

. . . . horrible and high 

Tliat w ith his tallness seems to threat the sky. 

They are simply two districts, included within the 
dominions of the descendant of Uii-klian and Prester 
John, lying in an easterly direction towards China. 
And here, he says, you pass many towns inhabited 

* See ante, chap, iii. 
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by idolaters as well as by Mohammedans and Nes- 
toriaii Christians. Witli respect to the Scriptural 
names of and Magog, he distinctly speaks of 
them as being improperly applied by Europeans, 
and as not being appellations known in the country. 

Marco very commonly uses the word lion wIkmi 
he ought to use the term tiger ; and, now and then, 
when he repeats upon hearsay, he makes sueli mon- 
sters as the world lias never seen ; yet gemu ally his 
descriptions of animals and of other objects of na- 
tural history are remarkably clear, correct, and 
sober. lie never }»reteuds to have seen those mon- 
strous creations which occupy so great a space in 
the book of tlie knight of St. All)an’s, and whicli 
have so taxed the ingenuity of Mandeville’s liinmns 
and illustrators, in sun oral instanct^s the (‘xtensivo 
observation and experience of modern times have 
confirmed to the very letter the truths which were 
long doubted in Messer IMarco’s book ; and this 
has been the case not only in subjects connected 
with natural history, but also in other matters. If 
ignorance is tlie source of credulity ar}d snp(*rstition 
in some things, it is certainly the copious source of 
incredulity in others. During the thirteenth and 
the two following centuries, the jmpnlar belief 
was so crammed w'itii legends and palpable absur- 
dities, that tlierewas no room in it for the startling 
tales of an honest old traveller. 

Since the publication of Mr. Marsdeii’s most 
valuable edition considerable industry and res(?arcli 
have been bestowed upon the subject of JMari'o 
Polo and his travels. In 1824 the Geographical 
Society of Paris published a very^curious old 
French translation of the Travels, with an intro- 
duction by M. lloux. It was followed by an old 
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traDslation in Latin, wliicli is also very curious, 
but apparently very incomplete. The y)reoious old 
French MS. was found in the Royal Library at 
Paris. I4 ap])oars to have been written about the 
end of the tliirteentli or beginning of tlie fourteenth 
century, long after the demise of the traveller. 
Although some few passages may seem rather 
clearer than in Hamusio or in I lie old Italian ma- 
nuscripts, it is quite evident that the translator has 
taken great liberties with his original. M. Roux 
paid a respectful and proymr tribute to the genius 
of iMareo Polo and to the industry and research of 
his English editor. These two old translations, it 
must b(i noted, filled the first quarto volume pub- 
lislu'd by the. Parisian Society, who contemplated 
a work of immense extent. 

In so vast an undertaking,” says M. Roux, “ it was 
ncrossary to fix a starting point : we have fixed it in the 
midst of the thirteenth (‘cntury. The globe then dis-^ 
eoverotl its surface. Mar<‘o Rolo appeared, and the genius 
of travelling look a new flight with him. Wc begin with 
his work the series of our jmblieations : Geography 
owed him this homag(\” 

Of the English edition which Mr. Marsden pub- 
lished in 18i8, M, Roux says that it is enriched 
with the most precious nofe.s and observations. 
This j)raisc is not le.ss warm than well -merited. 
Mr. Marsden devoted many years of his life to the 
task, and before undertaking it he liad lived many 
years in the East, and in some of the countries 
which the Venetian describes. An exeelhuit ob- 
server, a good naturalist, a skilful Orientalist, and 
a man of admirable common sense, Mr. Marsden 
could not fail of producing a most valuable edition 
and commentary ; and liis book still remains the 
com pie test and the best. 
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In the year 1827 Count G. B. Baldelli Boni 
published a new Italian edition of tlie Travels, 
under the title of ‘ II Milionc di Marco Polo/* 
The Count followed a famous old manuscript which 
is known by the name of La Crusca. This is snp- 
posed to be the earliest and best of the Italian 
MSS. now in existence, but it has oertaiidy no 
claim to bo considered as the original jVIS. which 
Marco Polo dictated, or for wliich he furnished 
the materials, llie noble editor advances a strange 
theory, that the original w'as written not in Italian, 
bnt in French, and that the first person who wrote 
it from Marco’s dictation or information w'as not 
an Italian, but a Frenchman, being, in fact, none 
other than the once fimious llusticien, wdio wrote 
an abridgment of the histories connected with the 
Knights of the Uound Table ; and, finally, that 
the old Frencli manuscript published by the Pa- 
risian Society is but a transcript of the original 
work, or that very work itself. This theory has 
been taken uj) cautiously by M. d’Avezac and M. 
Parris, and without any caution at all by^ Mr. 
Hugh Murray. J It secmis to us to be altogetlier 
without foundation. Many years ago the learned 
Tirabosclii agitated the rjuestiou as to which of the 
dialects of Italy the first niauuscript Avas written 
in, or whether it was written in Venetian, wiiich 
was the language of Marco, or in the (Genoese, 
which Avas spoken in the place of his capfivity ; but 
neither Tirabosehi nor any other investigator ever 
saAv any reason to doubt that it must liave been 
written in some sort of Italian. 

* II Milione di Marco Polo, Testo di lingua del Secolo 
pecomoterzo ora |)er la prima volta piiblicato ed jllustrato 
dal Conte Gio. Batt. lialdeill lloiii, Firenze, 1827. 

t Rccueil do Voyages, &c., par la Societc de (icographie. 

X ”hc fravels ot Marco Polo, &c., Edinburgh, 1844. 
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Count Baldelli Boni’s text may, however, be 
consulted, and compared with Mr. Marsdeii’s Eng- 
lisli version, witli some little advantage j and the 
editorial notes clear up a few passages (a very few) 
which had been left somewhat obscure after all the 
pains-taking of our venerable English editor. 

We shall conclude our notice of this truly illus- 
trious Venetian by quoting a MS. and hitherto 
unpublished letter of that great governor-general 
of India, excellent traveller, and minute observer, 
Warren Hastings. 

Daylcsford House, 18th May, 1818. 

At your rceomniendatiori I have bought Mr. Mars- 
deii’s translation of Marco Polo’s 'f ravels, a book w hich 
rouiiiids me almost painfully of the following line of 
Crab))e ; 

^ And ladies read the book they cannot lift.’ 

You may, however, giithor the kind of interest which I 
have already taken in it, when I have told you, as 1 do, 
that I have read, besides the introduction (a work of no 
small intricacy, to a mind so worn that it cannot he sure 
of spelling a w^ord ol four syllables without losing one of 
them by the way), seventy pages of the body of it, in 
only a ])arl of tw'o days, in wliich it has been in my pos- 
.st*ssir)n : — but this is not the purpose for wbicli I began 
my letter, but the following: In the fifty -third page of 
the book it is related that in a cc*rlaiii lake?, not far from 
the Caspian Sea, ‘ fish never make their appearance until 
the first day of Lent, and from that lime to Easter Eve 
they are found in vast abundance, but on Easter-day they 
are no longer to bo seen, nor during the remainder of 
the year.* Now it may appear a strange eoincidenee 
that should bring the Caspian or one of its subsidiary 
bodies of watcj^ and the pond of Daylcsford into a mu- 
tual comparison, but it is a fact which I vouch on the 
credit of my own veracity, that ala^ut the time that 1 was 
beginning to collect a store of carp and tench for niy pond 
at Daylcsford, it chanced that somebody sent me a pre- 
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sent of some jack, which I ordered to be put into one of 
the stews till I should want them. I had sent for a 
famous breeder of dsh from, Banbury for his advice, who, 
as soon as he came, accosted mo with a look of alai ni, 
and said, ‘ I see, sir, that you have got four or five brace 
of jack in a stew there. 1 advise you to part with them 
as soon as you can. Your surest way will be to send 
them at once to the kitchen, for if you should leave them 
where they uro till Shi'ove Tuesday^ you may dcpcn<l 
upon it they will spawn, and then your |X)n<l will be all 
stocked wiili jack and pike, and you w ill never get any 
other fisli to breed in it ; nor will you get rid of these.’ 
By this anecdote it appear.^ that the popular superstition 
is ecpially prompt to ascribe the same iuHiumce to the re- 
currence of thd feasts and festivals of religious appoint- 
ment at Banbury, as on the coasts of tlu^ Caspian iSea, or 
the lake of Ami: for you will observe that the fish oi* 
both countries are mentioned as deriving their nativity 
from tho times of their common relation to the eccle- 
siastical, not astronomical calendar. But this agreement, 
though in a palpable falsehood, is u proof of tin. veracity 
of the traveller, I hope, my reasoning upon this subject 
is fair ; for 1 shall never get through another so inucfi to 
my own satisfaction : besides, 1 ieel an interest in its 
favour, extencting both to tho writer and his translator 
and annotator: which indeed is a plausible reason to 
make me mistiust iny opinion upon them and their work 
altogether,”* 

If death liiul not interrupted the octagenarian 
while he w^as studying Mr. Marsden^s book, we no 
doubt should have had many other amusing notes 
from the able hand of Hastings, explanatory of 
obscure or startling passages in Marco Pob/s 
travels. 

* letter to Natlianiel Brassey Halhcd, Esq. 
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